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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 
———-@———__—. 
CHAPTER XLIIL 
SWORN FOES. 

Come, where is this gallant that is so desirous to lie 
with his mother carb? Shakespeare, 

EnraGep at the indiscretion of the Lady Blanche, 
Mark Allardyce hastened to the lock-up, to prevent as 
far as possible any mischief which might follow the 
interview between Daniel Kingston and his daugh- 
ter. 
It certainly was annoying that at every step this 
scheming plotter found himself foiled by the simplest 
agents. 

To Daniel Kingston’s death he looked forward as 
the ready means of ending all the annoyances of the | 
claim to the earldom which he so rashly set up. But 
what was the use of this if the man was surrounded 
in his dying moments by those equally interested with 
himself, and to whom he could impart his hopes and 
expectations ? 

Mark’s only consolation was that he had himself 
done alll he could to “scotch ” the snake if not to “ kill | 
it,” in the destruction of those papers which he had 
abstracted from Emmy’s little store and scattered to 
the winds. But that might not be enough. In a case 
of that sort there was no telling what documents might 
be in existence, or what villanous tricks a desperate 
man might teach his orphan child. 

_ On arriving at the lock-up, Mark encountered Tongs 
in the passage. 

“ Well,” he cried, in his hurried manner, “ how's your 
prisoner ?” 





“ Poor fellow! ” exclaimed Tongs. 
“ What the deuce do you mean? What’s happened ? ” 
cried Mark. 
“ He’s gone, sir!” | 
“Gone?” 
“ Yes sir; we've seen the last of him. He died as | 
quiet as a lamb.” } 
Mark was both gratified and surprised. 
Xou were with him?” he asked. \ 





(Lorry’s INTERVIEW WITH STEVE BROAD. J 


“No; they was.” 

“They?” 

His countenance expressed the utmost consternation 
as he put the question. 

“ Yes, sir; there was his daughter and the young 
fellow as she come with.” 

“ What young fellow ? ” asked Mark. 

“ Well, I don’t jestly know,” returned the constable ; 
“ but he’s a gentleman, every inch of him, and uncom- 
mon fond and tender over her he seemed.” 

“ You don’t know his name?” 

ts No. ” 


“And you mean to tell me that, in your capacity as | 


jailer, you’ve let two persons have access to your pri- 
soner without even knowing the name of one of them, 
and without a magistrate’s order ? ” 

Mark was rapidly working himself into a fury. He 
guessed, but too well, who the other visitor had been ; 
though he marvelled at the singular chance which could 
have brought Kingston Meredith there at such a 
moment. And as he thought how, of all men, this was 
the one he would least have wished to become the de- 
pository of the dying man’s secrets, his brow contracted 
and his eyes grew red and furious. 

Tongs attempted some defence about Lady Blanche’s 
order, but the enraged man fiercely silenced him, and 
striding into the building, soon found himself in the 
cell of the dead. 

There, before him, stretched upon a humble pallet of 
straw, lay the wreck of the man who had nursed the 
dream of dying a Peer of England! And upon the 
ground, beside the dead, crouched a woman, utterly 
crushed and broken down with grief—conscious only 
of her great sorrow—incapable of anything but cease- 
less tears. 

Mark lcoked at the dead curiously. His face betrayed 
no emotion ; he might have been an indifferent spec- 
tator; not affected in any way by what had just taken 
place. Then his eyes wandered to the prostrate ferm of 
Emmy. Grief had no sanctity to this man; s0, ap- 
proaching her, he laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“ Look up, my girl,” he said, 

She did not answer; but only shrank under his 
touch. 

“ Beggin’ your pardoz 





young feller as was here, has promised to look after 
her.” 


Mark turned round sharply. 

“Has he?” he cried, in a sharp, vindictive tone. 
“ He’s kind,” he added, sarcastically, ‘ but there’s two 
words to that bargain. Hark ye, ‘Tongs, on the part of 
the earl I take this young girl under my care. I'll see 
that she’s looked after, and wants for nothing. I 
authorize you to tell this to that upstart beggar, and 
you may add that if I catch him interfering and 
coming between me and my plans, there’ll be an ac- 
count tosettle between us, in which he'll get the worst 
of it.” 

Mark was angry. 

Not only so; but he had persuaded himself that 
Kingston Meredith must have some object in seeking 
Daniel Kingston in his dying hour, and taking the 
orphan under his charge. He read in that danger to 
the St. Omer family, and he was thoroughly resolved 
that, cost what it might, he would crush that danger as 
a man tramples out fire. 

Such was his humour, and he was turning in diseust 
from the girl, who, in her great sorrow, could not utter 
a word, when the door of the cell which had swung to, - 
suddenly opened. It was Kingston Meredith who 
entered. 

Apart from all other considerations, there must have 
been a natural antagonism between these two men. 
They were unlike in every respect, and never could 
have met on any ground but as enemies, 

So as Kingston entered, flushed and excited, Mark, 
growing absolutely purple with rage, confronted him. 

“What! Do you. dare come here again?” he 
shouted. 

“T do,” was the quiet reply. ‘ Why not?” 

“ Why not, you miserable cur?” gasped Mark, “is 
that the way to speak to the son of the man you owe 
your liberty to? But for the earl, you ungrateful 
beggar, wouldn’t you be rotting in jail this very 
minute? ” 

It was only by a strong effort that Kingston Mere- 
dith could restrain his inclination to dash the fellow to 
the earth. 

“Take care,” he said, calmly, “I'm not a patient 
man.” 
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“Man!” repeated the Wther, witha contemptuous 
sneer. “ Look here! If common decency didn’t drive 
you from this place, common prudence ought to. What's 
to prevent the earl seizing you at any moment, and 
having you committed as one of the ringleaders in the 
late riots ? ” 

“Justice will prevent him,” said Kingston, proudly. 

“ Justice! ” sneered Mark. 

“Policy then,” retorted Meredith, “if you under- 
stand that better. He knows, all know, that I took no 
part whatever in the riots, except to save the earl’s 
family from the violence of a brutal mob——” 

“ Except to insult the earl’s daughter with loathsome 
proposals,” interrupted Mark, brutally. 

The white brow of the insulted man crimsoned. His 
eyes flashed fire, and his lips trembled. His impulse 
was to rush upon the taunting ruffian, and tear him to 

1eces. 

: But he remembered that, humble as it was, that 
dreary cell was the chamber of the dead, and he would 
not be the first to outrage its awe and sanctity so long 
as he had power to master his emotions. 

Mark saw the pain he inflicted, and a grin of triumph 
stole into his face. 

“Now, look here,” he said, “ you and I have met 
before, and sooner or later we shall meet once too often. 
You know there’s no love lost between us. You kuow 
that I’m up to all your tricks and dodges, and amde- 
termined to defeat yon on every move. I was the first 
to find out your designs on Blanche, and I was the first 
to check-mate them, I've done so all along, and Ishall 
do so still. Once for all, you've no right; or pre- 
tension to wriggle yourself into our family,and you 
shall not do it. Sooner than Blanche shall é@ver fall 
into your hands, I'll move heaven and earth.to get you 
transported—hung—anything. I don’é care what. 
Now you know what-you’re to look te. Go!” 

He pointed to the door of the cell, but Kingston only 
folded his arms in a.quiet determined fashion. 

“No,” he said, “I shall not leaye this place until I 
have discharged a duty to myself{sand to that poor 
wretch lying there. Can you guess what that duty is ? ” 
“I neither guess nor care,” retorted Mark; 
“ but ” 

““One moment. There's a strange rumour about this 
village. You've heard it?” 

“ No.” 

His face gave the lie to his word, boldly as it was 


spokem 
People say that this man, Daniel 
Pp. y re ’ 





“*Tis simply this. 
Kingston, did not come fairly by his death” 

“What of that? People will-say Lg. bi 

“ But what makes it more serious is, that they do not 
hesitate to charge the: Hagkef St, Omer with having a 
guilty knowledge of this erinie, everaii he did notcom- 
mit it.” 

“ And you believe that? ” sneered Mark. 

“ No, I do not.” 

The young man fixed his keen eyes full upon the 
flushed and excited face of his deadly enemy as he said 
this. He noticed that the subtle eyes contracted, and 
that a still more unwholesome tinge came into the un- 
pleasant face. 

“You don’t?” said Mark, in his loud hectoring 
style, but with hardly so much confidence as he had 
already spoken; “ well, then, there’s an end of it, as far 
as you're concerned.” 

“ No,” returned Mark, “not so. The sudden death 
of a hale man in the prime of life is suspicious. It's one 
of those things which must not be passed over. This 
poor fellow either did or did not die by foul means. 
The point is one which I am determined to have 
cleared up.” 

“ You :” cried Mark, contemptuously. 

“ Yes ; if the coroner declines—as he may do through 
influence which may be brought to bear upon him—to 
hold an inquest in this case, I shall myself apply to the 
Home Office on public grounds.” 

“And who, pray,” demanded Mark, “is likely to 
throw obstacles in the way of such an inquiry? You, 
in your superior wisdom, have already acquitted the 
earl. Whom do you suspect?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“If you choose.” 

“T will. If there has been foul play—I won't say 
either that there has, or that there has not—but if it be 
so, I acquit the earl because I think you the more likely 
criminal.” 

Mark started back. His face grew purple; he was 
like a man with the palsy. 

“ You miserable beggar!” he shouted, and rushed 
forward; “ how dare you?” 

The men closed. ‘They were about of the same size 
and build; their strength, too, might have been equal, 
though a wild, dissipated life told against Mark. 

For a second they stood grasping each other's 
shoulders, and gazing into each other's eyes with a ter- 
rible look that meant mischief. Net another word was 
said. The moment was too intense in the fierceness 
concentrated in it to find any ordinary expression. 
Enemies do not grapple to talk. 

And these men, on a sudden, found themselves ani- 





mated by some suéh feeling as that of those Northmen 
in the famous bronze, who, belted, front to front, con- 
tend to the death. Mark was animated by a vindictive- 
ness which drove him mad. He lost all control over 
himself. Blood flamed before his eyes, and seemed to 
gurgle in his ears. Meredith was calmer, and acted 
rather upen the defensive. He was ashamed of ‘this 
encounter in the chamber of the dead, but he was no 
coward. Once attacked, he could not do other than de- 
fend himself, and especially against this man, in whom 
he discovered such bitter enmity. 

Forsome minutes they simply strove and wrestled, 
swaying from side to side, and in their nearly-matched 
strength preserving a balance hardly affected by all 
their efforts. They did not come to blows. Mark, in 
his wild fury, would have pounded his adversary to. a 
jelly, but he could not get the opportunity. It required 
all his strength and alertness to preserve his balance. 

In the very crisis of the contest, Kingston’s foot 
slipped, and in an instant he was threwn. But he did 
not relax.bis hold of Mark. He-clung upon his neck 

d-dragged him to the ground, but not without 
terrible consequences. In the mad struggle that 
ensued, the couch of the dead was approached and 


borne dewn upon. 
With a crash it yielded under the weight of the 
struggling foes, and the dead body of iel Kingston 


rolled iat their midst. 

It was, indeed, an awful moment. Horror-stricken 
at the sight, Meredith started up and stood for an 
instant, with blanched face and starting eyes. He 
forgot. the desperate nature of the struggle in which 
he was engaged; forgot that his opponent might take 
cowardly advantage of his weakness—was conscious 
only of the moment's horror. 

Not so Mark Allardyce. 

He saw the effect of the catastrophe, and striding 
over the cor he recommenced the attack. King- 
ston would have declined the contest—he was too 
much,unmanned—but Mark left him no alternative. 

“Coward!” Mark cried, at the same time dealing 
him a blow in the face. 

Then all the,strong passions in Kingston Meredith's 
nature was aroused. His eyes glared, his teeth were 
firmly set. Grappling his adversary with a will he 
had not yet displayed, he soon conyinced him that the 
struggle between them was an unequal one. 

Mark foamed with rage at the thought that he 
might be defeated in a contest which he had himself 
provoked. , 

Rendered desperate by this thought, he stood at 
nothing to gain the victory. ; 

On a table by the bedside, a mere three-legged con- 
trivance of rude deal, there was a plate in which a 
lemon had been cut up for the sick man, and a knife 
lay across it. 

As they struggled from side to side, heedless of the 
body of the dead when it impeded their path, Mark 
caught sight of this knife, with its blade glittering in 
the light. 

On the impulse of the instant he snatched at it, 
raised it in the air, and brought itdown with a flash- 
ing sweep; but not as he designed, in his mad fury, to 
plunge it into the heart of Kingston Meredith. 

That murder was not destined to be added to the 
catalogue of erimes weighing down his black soul. 

Already Emmy Kingston, dazed and stunned as she 
was with her grief and with terror at this desecration 
of the humble chamber of the:dead, had risen from her 
knees, and with clasped hands and streaming eyes had 
entreated the men to desist. Up to that moment she 
had been not only unheeded but unheard. But when 
she saw this act of treachery, menacing the life of him 
who remained to her as her only friend on earth, she 
did net hesitate to act. 

Springing forward unobserved from where she stood, 
behind Mark Allardyce, she snatched boldly at the 
blade, and, making the effort unexpectedly, succeeded 
in tearing it from the assassin’s hand. 

Mark had only time to turn savagely round to ascer- 
tain how his vengeance had been baulked, and King- 
ston saw with horror that the girl's fingers were cut 
and bleeding, when Tongs, who had been absent for a 
few minutes, rushed into the cell with one or two of 
his constables. 

Their consternation at the spectacle presented may 
be imagined, but the deadly contest was over for that 
day. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
AWAITING THE VERDICT. 
And why not death rather than living torment? 
Shakespeare. 

Aw inquest was held upon the body of Daniel 
Kingston. 

Twelve of the “ good men and true” of Galescombe 
assembled at the lock-up for that purpose on the day 
after the death of the unfortunate victim to ambition, 
and a curious parody on the jury-system that assemblage 
was. 

The corener, a man of seventy, and shaky for his 








cars, varrived’ laje; and-very “and fidget 

He had already disposed of a “sudden death” ae 
“over-laying case” as he called them, in distant parts 
of the county; he had in pros @ “railway inquiry” 


twelve miles distant, and his old-fashioned ene-horse 
chaise waited at the door, Tongs volunteering to give 
it a feed while the business was transacted. 

“Not much in this, eh?” said this functionary 
addressing Tongs in a Yotoe Boarcely e,—owing. 
partly to hurry, partly to want ef teeth—as he took his 
seat, 


“Common case, sir, I'believe,” answered that func- 
tionary, proud of the dignity which the moment con- 
ferred on him, “old man, not quite right here, 
i Sa say.” 


“> 








plied the coroner, who 
pwer, and now proceeded 
number of sheets of very 







- them out before 
him; “ answer to tlemen.”| . 

They did, But. not confusion, owing 

to the common-place nature 


of es men’s — cd LR 
glance at them sho they were. 

The foreman, a chemist, wie ra al foreman 
when on juries, by yirtue of postin in th place, 
his business being regarded as almost @ profession, was 

ad imposing loss of hair 
of brains, 









rather than from abundg was head 
enough for the brains of three men: brains which 
formed a scanty furniture for one. Then were the 
two village bakers, who had ‘sho’ ) by side, and 
showed their deadly rivalry by p 8 such as these 
in their windows: “Why buy m seconds as 
Jirsts?” Brown's asked. “No bean-meal or 
bone-dust sold here,” was Jones's placard. In 


the jury-room the men sat as far apart as possible, and 
came determined to support opposite verdicts. 

Tn addition to these there was the » who came 
just as he was from shoeing a horse, showed his 
temper at having to come at all. There was the toll- 
gate man, who had left his son in charge of the gate, a 
couple of farm-bailiffs, a retired grazier who was deaf 
as @ post; but resented asa hard of hearing 
even, and so the list was up... 

Want of intelligence was the prevailing characteristic 
of the: little tribunal; but its place was supplied by 
any a of obstinacy, and a British determination not to 

m “ 

T pened laid his lar 


at 
out.of the window... 


ae é 

“ Now, then,” he said, springing up on his gaitered 
feet, which seemed tohave in them eeeitay ef youth, 
“let’s begin. -Time’s short—engagement—most im- 
portant inquiry at Sticklemere—engine off line, three 
killed—view the body.” 

The ceremony of viewing the body was,a very brief 
one. The twelve men squeezed themselves into the 
cell in which the remains of poor Daniel Kingston still 
lay, gazed over one another’s heads, saw that there was 
a swollen and rapidly purpling face, and scampered 
back to the jury-room. 

The first witness called was a farm-labourer, who 
had been present at the Redruth Arms when Daniel 
Kingston and his daughter first arrived there. Con- 
stable Tongs had some notion of showing the whole 
course of events from the first appearance of the de- 
ceased in the village. 

But the coroner would not permit this. 

“ Absurd! most unn '” he cried, looking at 
his watch, “ what have we te do with all that? couple 
o’ tramps come into the village and go to the public- 
house, what of that ?” 

“ Be I to tell ee anything about the rumpus at the 
Redruth ?” asked the witness. 

“ Rumpus! no, why should you? what's that to me?” 

Tongs ventured to suggest that it led to the catas- 
trophe. 

“Tmpossible!” said the irate little man, “coming 
into a town wasn’t a cause of death ; never was; never 
will be.” 

He looked round for the admiration of the jury at 
this. piece of wisdom—did not get it, and grew more 
obstinate. ° 

“There has been a little disturbance at Redruth 
House, I understand,” he said, “looking at his watch 
all the time, “this man was a ringleader, sc they tell 
me; he was given into custody, and died in custody. 
What's the fact of his being in custody to do with his 
death?” 

“ A good deal, sir, if all’s trae tat one hears,” in- 
terrupted the large-headed foreman. 

Hears, sir!—hears! Do yeu, at your time of life, and 
as the foreman of @ jury, talk of hearsay? I don't 
like to be severe, sir, but I do say that such an obser- 
vation shows great unfitness for” the: post you fill. 
Abandon idle rumours utterly.” : 

By dint of similar wrangling upen every point of 
importance, and a great deal of dictation on the part of 
the coroner, whe was as often wrong as right, a little 








corane’ 
place a 
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evidence was got down upon his notes. But it was | 


t a sad waste of time, and of the coroner's tem- 
he this simple reason, that he insisted @pon re- 
arding it as the most simple, straightforward case he 
od ever had before him 3. while the jurors insisted on 
being full of graye suspicion, though in reality nothing 
but what was of the most straightforward character 
appeared for a time upon the evidence. 
‘The first piece of testimony which threw any light 
on the popular rumours was given by Tongs, who de- 
scribed the earl’s midnight visit to the prisoner. 

This, to the disgust of the jury, the coroner persisted 
in considering beside the question, and refused to put 
upon his notes. 

“But,” observed the foreman, “ that is it.” 

“ That's what?” asked the coroner. 

“ Why, it all lies in that.” 

“In the Earl of St. Omer’s visit to the prisoner’s 
cell?” 

«“ Yes.” 

“Certainly it do,” said baker Jones. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said baker Brown. 

“ Why, what do you suppose occurred there?” asked 
the coroner, severely. 

“ Well, that we don’t know; but from that moment 
the deceased began to ail, and he never recovered.” 

The coroner looked aghast. 

Like all officials, he had a wonderful opinion of great 
and titled people. So, shaping his eyebrows iuto a 
questioning form, he said: 

“Are you aware, sir, what you are doing? Are 
you conscious of the very serious imputation involved 
in your words? Do you mean to charge the Earl of 
St. Omer with any improper act, leading to the death 
of this poor man?” 

“ That’s the rumour, sir.” 

“Indeed! then in spite of important engagements 
calling me elsewhere, I shall: feel it my duty to the 
earl to stay and investigate the origin and grounds of 
that rumour. It is a most serious charge, and may 
prove a very serious one indeed to those who have 
originated it.” 

At that moment there was a commotion at the fur- 
ther end of the reom, near the door, and to the general 
consternation, the Earl of St. Omer himself walked up 
to the coroner’s chair. That functionary immediately 
rose, and obtrusively shook hands with the earl; but 
there was a sullen silence over the rest of the room, 
which boded him no geod. 

Apparently, however, his lordship was quite aware 
of the state of feeling, for, perfectly self-possessed, he 
said: . 

“IT felt it my duty, Mr. Coroner, under all the cir- 
cumstances ef the case, to attend your court. I trust 
that I am in time to listen mere particularly to the 
medical evidence.” 

That was bold, and the jury admired it. As there 
were those who did not hesitate to say that the earl 
had poisoned his rival, it was clear that his lordship 
meaut to go to the root of that charge, by first calling 
for proofs whether or. no the man had been poisoned 
at all.” 

Both Dr. Jowers and Dr. Spare, the medical men who 
had attended Kingston in his last illness, were called, 
and examined at great length, and with as much acute- 
ness as the jury could muster among them. But of all 
evidence that given by medical men is at all times the 
most unsatisfactory. Se on this occasion the doctors 
arrived at directly opposite conclusions. Dr. Jowers 
rather went in for poisen as the cause ef death, and 
talked very learnedly of the different poisonous agents 
—from inedible fungi to corrosive sublimate—while Mr. 
Spare, an older and less popular, because less talkative, 
man, pooh-peohed the whole idea. 

The man had, he said, died of intense depression, 
following equally intense excitement, against which 
his enfeebled constitution was unable to bear up. 

The jurors held their heads intently on one side in 
listening to one man, whom they did not understand; 
then they shifted them, and held them on the other, in 
mute attention to the other, whose arguments were 
equally incomprehensible, 

Wken both had finished there was a dead pause. 
Noboay knew what to make of it all, and in that general 
state of fog the case seemed likely to drop to the 
ground, 

A question from the wheelwright dispelled the fog. 

_“T should say,” he remarked, “as if you went and 
pisined a man you'd find sonie o’ the pisin you’d put in 
him after he was dead. Has any of this ‘ere pisin been 
found in this ’ére man?” 

“No post mortem examination has been made,” said 
the coroner. 

“Make it then,” replied the wheelwright. 

“ Dear me, yes, if you think it absolutely necessary,” 
pottered the corener, “but that would involve an ad- 
journment, and——” 

“ Let’s adjourn,” said the wheelwright. 

“Hear, hear! ” cried the rest of the jury. 

“Well, gentlemen, if you really wish it,” said the 
Coroner, intensely annoyed at being brought to the 
Place another day, as his pay went on the same whether 





he had much or little to do; “ but if you'll allow me to 
say it, a clearer case or a case involving less suspicion, 
I never heard. As to the idle rumours about the Earl 
of St. Omer ”—he was the man’s patron, and it is only 
right in the official view of things to toady your patron 
when the opportunity offers—“I think you do your- 
selves injustice to encumber the case with any allusion 
to them.” 

Hereupon the Earl of St. Omer rose. 

“As my name has been mentioned here and elsewhere, 
as I gather from report in connection with this affair,” 
he said, “I trust I may be permitted to make a simple 
statement.” 

“ Better wait,” said the bluff wheelwright. 

* Yes,” cried baker Jones. 

“No,” cried baker Brown. 

“I think, gentlemen, you should hear the earl’s state- 
ment,” suggested the coroner. 

The Earl of St. Omer resumed: “ Most of you pre- 
sent are aware that circumstances of a singularly un- 
pleasant nature have taken place in the neighbourhood 
of late. There has suddenly sprung up a claimant to 
my earldom and my estates. The very mansion in 
which my ancestors have lived for centuries has been 
taken foreible possession of, and an attempt has been 
made to turn me and my family penniless upon the 
world. The claim they set up may be just; I don’t 
say that it is or that it is not——” 

“Tis,” shouted a voice from the crowd at the end of 
the room. 

The earl’s quick eye sought in vain to detect the 
speaker. 

“That gentleman appears to be better informed on 
my affairs than I am myself,” he remarked, with an in- 
voluntary sneer. “One thing, however, is quite clear, 
if this claimant had rights he did not take the right 
method to assert them. It is for courts of law te try 
such questions——” 

“ But what'd be the use, if he’d no money, and you 
had ? ” asked the wheelwright. 

“ Good!” cried baker Jones. 

“Stuff! ” responded baker Brown. 


“ At all events, gentlemen,” pursued the earl, “I am | 


sure none of you would approve of a state of things 
which would enable a stranger to walk into your 
houses to-morrow, assert his mastership, and turn you 
and your wives out. Yet that was the indignity to 
which I was subjected. Well, I did not deal harshly 
with the intruder. I had him removed, and gave him 
into custody for the offence.” 

“ You was a jolly long time about it! ” suggested the 
radical wheelwright. 

“Yes; it was a matter in which I could not act in 
the heat of passion. But, as soon as I was determined 
what to do, I took steps to do it. The man was ar- 
rested, and placed in the lock-up. It would seem that 
almost immediately he was placed in his cell his health 
began to fail him.” 

The wheelwright started up. 

“ Tain’t no use beatin’ about the bush, my lord,” he 
said, “You may go on palavering to us all night, and 
do no good.” 

The coroner tried to interpose, but a wave of the 
earl’s hand restrained him. 

“ The fact is,” resumed the man, “ we’re told there 
warn’t no signs of ilness about this man—he was as 
sound as a roach—till the night you went at midnight 
to the prison. What did you go there for?” 

The earl’s face changed colour visibly. 

“T will tell you,” he said. “In his interview with 
me the man had spoken of papers which, he said, 
would substantiate his claim. It was a serious, a very 
serious, matter to me, as you may suppose, and it was 
also a matter in which I was most anxious to deal justly, 
as between this man and my own family. Prompted 
by this feeling alone, I determined, before the matter 
became public, to ascertain from his own lips the nature 
of those papers.” 

“ Did you see ’em ? ” asked the wheelwright. 

“No. The deceased received me coldly and haughtily. 
In answer to my questions, he said he had documents 
of a nature which would fully support his position ; he 
told me they were in the keeping of members of his 
family, but he declined to take me into his confidence 
in any form. It was, perhaps, natural, that he should 
have used caution; but his extreme disinclination to 
treat me in any other light than asa determined enemy 
prevented my making the advances I was prepared to, 
and we parted abruptly.” 

The effect of this statement on the jury was good ; 
but it did not satisfy all. It could not, for since the 
finger of suspicion had been pointed at him, every day 
had added to the intensity of the suspicions against 


It was almost impossible that such suspicions 
should be cleared up by a single explanation. Still, it 
was the only course open to him to meet the covert 
charges boldly, and the step he now took seemed a wise 
one. 

At the conclusion of the earl’s statement, the wheel- 
wright put this awkward question : 

“May I ask you, my lord, if you know whether, 





after that night's visit, and after the statement made 
by deceased, that he had placed important documents 
in the hands of relations, those papers were abstracted 
from the possession of his own daughter? ” 

“T am not aware of the fact,” was the earl’s reply. 

“You have not heard of it?” 

“ No.” 

Nothing more was asked, and the jury adjourned. 

Out of the town in which the inquest was held there 
were those painfully anxious as to its results. 

Poor, disconsolate Emmy, frightened at the mys- 
terious tribunals—the nature of which she so little 
understood, could not sit in uncertainty at the Redruth. 
And Kingston, taking compassion on her—as who would 
not of one so gentle, so loving, and so. helpless ?—had 
promised to meet her at a turning in the road which 
they so well knew, and to convey to her the very 
earliest intelligence as to the result. 

It was hardly prudent, perhaps; but these young 
and generous hearts are not actuated by prudence so 
much as impulse, and the promise was given as the 
readiest means of affording consolation. 

The long, slanting beams of the low sun were steal- 
ing through the hedges, and the evening was fragrant 
as the country only is after showers, when Emmy 
stood, rigid as a statue, waiting for Kingston. 

It was a point from whence she could command a 
view of the long, dusty road, as it wound away, losing 
itself among the green meadows and the pleasant or- 
chard lands. 

She did not weary, or complain: she only stood with 
her white face and clasped hands and watched. 

Presently her heart gave a bound of delight. There 
was a figure in the misty distance, which she could not 
distinguish, yet could not mistake. 

It was Kingston. 

Closing her eyes as if to enjoy all to herself the 
luxury of his coming, the poor child waited a moment. 
Then he was there. Hot and flushed, and at her side. 

“Oh, sir; this—this is indeed kind.” 

She laid her hand on his arm and looked up in his 
face as he told her the story of the day’s proceedings, 
such as he had gathered it from the loiterers about 
the court. 

Absorbed in the story, they did not notice which 
way they took. 

They were equally unconscious of observing eyes, 
and of any effect likely to be produced by their impru- 
dent converse. 

Had they looked up in passing a grove of elms 
which overshadowed the road, at a point where it was 
crossed by a rude-made bridge and road, alike dark, 
they would’ have observed that upon that bridge there 
was a leaning figure, white, but as a mere speck in the 
darkness. 

It was necessary for them to pass beneath the bridge. 
As they did so, Kingston was talking in his flushed, 
excited way, and his words, ringing from the arch, 
were unusually clear and distinct. 

He said: 

“ Whatever befall, trust in me, Emmy: you are an 
orphan, and I promise to be as a brother to you. Con- 
fide in me; always confide in me.” 

“Oh, Kingston—if I may call you so—you are only 
too good to me.” 

‘That was the girl’s answer. 

As they passed on out of the shadow of the gloomy 
bridge into the light, the white figure groaned heavily, 
and sank down upon the parapet of the bridge. 

It was the Lady Blanche, who, on her part, was 
hastening to meet the earl, on his return. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
So in base agents we do sometimes find 
The means whereby we work out noble ends. 
Anonymous. 

Ir will not have been forgotten how the dark-eyed 
Lotty, oa quitting her victim, passed into the meadow, 
through which Mark Allardyce had also, on one rather 
memorable occasion, as it turned out, taken his way, 

Two hours had elapsed before she reappeared in the 
road on the further side of the meadow; but she was 
still as flushed and excited almost as when she had 
quitted the Lady Blanche. 

There was a light of proud defiance in her eye: she 
walked proudly erect, and there was something vin«ic- 
tively triumphant even in the manner in which she 
walked with clenched hands pressed firmly down to 
her sides. 

It might have been chance or design which led her 
in the direction of the cottages, in one of which, as we 
know, Steve Broad was lying, according to popular 
report, dead. 

As she drew near that particular cottage, a woman 
came out of the door, rolled her arms in her apron, and 
leant against the door-post, evidently intending to take 
the air. 

Lotty stopped and spoke to this woman, 

“You haven’t a clean bedroom to let, I suppose?’ 
she asked. 

“No, I haven't, ma’am,” was the reply, 
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“You don't let?” 

“Yes; but seldom to the like of you, beggin’ your 
pardon.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Letty, smiling; “you think I 
might have looked for more pretentious lodgings ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, the fact is, I have a purpose to serve in get- 
ting a humble but respectable lodging, to which I 
might sometimes come for a day. You can understand 
that one might want a place of that sort—for an ob- 
ject. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” was the answer; “and I might be 
able to let to you to-morrow or next day, for my lodger, 
@ young man from London, is, I’m afraid, dying.” 

“Indeed! What is his name?” 

“They call him Broad.” 

Lotty recollected that Sandoun had spoken to her of 
a man of that name in the pay of Allardyce, and the 
colour flushed up into her face. 

“T know him,” she said; “let me see him.” 

A few steps brought her to the chamber in whieh 
the wretched man lay, not dead, but in a state which 
made the sight of him « horror. 

Emaciated to a skeleton, he lay upon the bed, with 
large, hollow, staring eyes, full of an unnatural fire, 
which hardly seemed that of life. Apparently idiotic, 
those strange eyes rolled round the room, but evidently 
without taking note of anything passing in it. 

Meanwhile, his long arms, worn to a skeleton, and 
quite bare and sickly, were stretched on the coverlet 
before him, and his fingers played like animated worms, 
never still, never failing te repeat the motion of clutch- 
ing, as if at something which the poor wretch sought, 
but could never find. 

Lotty started aghast at the sight of the man. 

Passing her days in luxury, however acquired, she 
had forgotten the sight of misery, and its grim form 
terrified her. 

Still she did not retire. 

She was not bad-hearted, and her first idea was that 
if anything ceuld be done for the poor wretch he should 
not continue to suffer for want of what she could do. 

Approaching the bed, she bent down and looked 
into the ghastly face. 

“Steve,” she said. 

He did not hear or heed her. 

She repeated the name, louder and still more dis- 
tinctly. 

Then the man heard, and a sense of terror seemed 
to come into his face, 

“ Wanted, eh? A cove’s always wanted,” he mut- 
tered between his clesed teeth. 

“ You know me—don't you?” 

He shook his head. 

“ You know Sandoun and Mark?” 

The first name produced no impression on him; but 
at the mention of Mark Allardyce his fingers worked 
yet more convulsively than before. 

“ Bad—bad,” he muttered to himself. 

Lotty plied him with other questions; but it was 
clear that his brain was incapable of commanding ideas, 
and that when he spoke it was only in disjointed sen- 
tences, and as thoughts might strike an idiot. 

Explaining to the woman that she had known some- 
thing of the man which enlisted her sympathies, Lotty 
sat upon the bed and discoursed about the means of re- 
lieving, and probably saving him. 

And it was curious to observe as Lotty did—for it 
was a point on which she was naturally sensitive—how 
in the course of that conversation, the relative position 
of the two women came out in relief. Lee’s wife—we 
have already described her—was as low as any woman 
could be in the social scaée, so far as penury was con- 
cerned. But she was a wife. That little bar of geld 
giittered upon her fourth finger, and told its tale, and 
had its weight at once. 

Letty’s hand was gloved. There was nothing by 
which, in appearance, she differed from the other 
woman; yet it was clear from the first that the little 
golden circlet was wanting. 
certainly, as surely, as if the hand of the other had 
been open and exposed to her view. And she took her 
position *i one, and kept it. Yes, with all her fashion- 
able at‘i.e, her pretty bonnet, her silk dress, her 
glisteni’.. jewellery, Lotty Anew that she played second 
to a woman not worth five shillings in all the world. 

It was galling; but so it was. So it must ever be. 

While the two women sat conversing, an incident 
occurred, so trivial that it is nothing in the record, and 
yet an issue of the utmostimportance ultimately turned 
upon it. 

As she cast her eyes down towards the rotting floor, 
they rested upon a fragment of paper, so minute, that 
even if the room had been swept that day—which may 
be questioned—it had altogether escaped observation. 

At first she took no notice of it; but while sitting 
on the bed, and passing her hand mechanically over the 
old quilt to smooth it, there lodged between her fingers 
another fragment of similar size, and she mechanically 
raised it to her eyes and looked at it. 

The paper was blue in tint, and there was a portion 
of one word written on it. 


Mrs. Lee knew that as | 


Immediately Lotty read that fragment a crimson | 
flush suffuses her face. 

Then she stooped, pieked up the other scrap, looked 
at it, and rolled the two between her fingers, as if they 
were of ne account, taking care, however, to slip them 
inte her glove. 

While this , the patient became more and more 
intractable. It was evident that the fever upon him 
| was gaining its height, and he not only looked about 
him with fierce looks, but the movement of his limbs 
was terrible to witness. 

Suddenly he burst out. 

“Who says it?” he cried. “How de you know it? 
It’s hard to take a poor lad’s character away, and all 
for nothing. The Rattler’s all right; she ran again in 
two days as well as ever. No, I'won’t give it you. I 
| haven’t got it. Don’t know what you mean. You 
| can’t poison a man with horse poison. No, ne! a man 

would find it out. Taste it. See the colour of it in 
his gruel. A horse is a fool toa man; but I’m notsuch 
a foolas I leok. Ha! ha! not quite!” 

Lotty listened. She was deeply interested. 

There was a dead silence. 

Then the fellow began again. This time taking up 
his one prevailing idea from another point. 

“*Taint a hangin” matter anyhow,” he said. “No, 
nor they won’t send me over the herring-pond. How 
can they? Who are -you, with your fierce eyes, 
| dodging about the stable? Better hook it, I should 
say. Mark? what Mark? Sandoun’s friend, eh? 
Don’t like the let. Noscrew. Drive him away; drive 
him away! Why does he point his finger atme? I 
never let him have it; if he got it, he stole it. Besides, 
a horse-poison won't kill a man, I tell you!” 

He was fierce, excited, turbulent beyond measure. 

The woman who took the charge of him, Mrs. Lee, 
had a ready way of dealing with these paroxysms. 
She took him by the shoulders and shook him till phy- 
sical weakness made him quiet. Then she would 
sprinkle water on his brow, from an eld earthenware 
pitcher or hold it to his lips, and for a time he was quiet 
again, and would lay staring with the strange eyes and 
clutching the quilt. 

Lotty remained in the house all that evening. 

By quiet assiduity and care of the patient she soothed 
him a little, and certainly added to his comfort. But 
repeatedly he would break forth, and always with the 
idea, that of some dark transaction in which he had 
been engaged, connected with the assertion that a 
horse-poison would not kill a man. 

When at length Lotty took her leave, she placed 
some money in the woman's hands, and commissioned 
her to precure a doctor and every necessary. 

The woman stared. 

“He must die,” she said. 

“ Who says so?” 

“The gen’lman as took this place for him—Mr. 
Mark.” 

“Well, we shall see. But, remember, if money or 
skill can save him, he must live!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“T have a reason for it. By the way, yeu saw mo 
pick up these two scraps of paper just now (she pro- 
duced them), how did they come here? ” 

“Well, really I hardly know. Oh, yes, I do, to be 
sure. Mr. Mark come in with one of ’em sticking in 
his whisker. The other, I s’pose, dropped from his 
| clothes. I dessay he’d been tearing up a letter.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ But is there anything turns on em?” 

“ Oh, nothing.” 

And Lotty bade the woman good-night. 

When she had got out into the road, she walked in a 
fast, excited manner. 

Then she said: 

“T do sometimes think there is a Providence above 
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us! 
Poor girl! To what must she have come, when it 
was only “sometimes” that she gave credence to the 
existence of the Maker and Preserver of the universe ? 

“How strange that I should go through that 
meadow, and then that I should go to that house and 
meet that poor fellow! His ravings disclose enough 
without the rest, but with it I can do anything for 
Daniel Kingston! By the way, I wonder how he is 
to-night!” 

She took the path which led down to the lock-up. 

There was an unusual commotion about the door, 
where, late as it was, staring rustics were hanging. 
Seeing Tongs she pushed forward, and was about to 
ask her question, but the face of the man told her it 
Was unnecessary. 
| She knew that the claimant of the earldom was 
dead. 
| But did she, therefore, forget her promise to him and 
| his orphan child, and abandoned the clues which Heaven 
| had that night placed in her hands? 

No. 








She was staunch and true of heart, and faithful where 
her caprice led her to give her word. So, hastening 
from the scene of the tragedy—a scene in which she 
could render no aid, for she did not dare offer the asylum | 


of any house of hers to Emmy—she said, with a proud 
satisfaction : 

“Never mind. The time will come when I may by 
of as rauch service as the best of ’em. I can wait. | 
can afford to wait.” 

(To be continued.) 





MAGGIE. 


Tue red lances of sunset were tipping the trees with 
lines of flame, and burnishing the western window of 
Laburnum Cottage, as John Dalton stepped out of the 
high French window on to the sweet green lawn ; and, 
with his hands in his coat pockets, his wide-awake 
very much on one side of his curly head, a cigar be- 
tween his lips, and a miraeulously ugly little terrier gt 
his heels, looked at it with a critical eye. Very hard 
to please he must have been if ‘it did not satisfy him. 
Above, was a summer-sky of ultramarine, fleeced with 
waves of snowy clouds, tinged with scarlet and gold. 
Below, spread broad emerald fields, making the air 
odorous with the scent of new-mown hay, where the 
haymakers were at work ; nearer were the broad acres 
he ealled his own, and under his eye spread out a sort 
of semi-Eden of roses, laburnums, heliotropes, pansies, 
honeysuckles, mignionette, and morning violets, seud- 
ing their evening incense up to heaven. Birds in tho 
lilac trees were chanting their vesper hymn; the house 
behind him was the daintiest bijow of a fairy cottage 
that ever mortal lived in—and all was his own. Young, 
rich, good-looking, and clever, John Dalton ought to 
have been a happy man; but smoking his cigar this 
glorious August evening, he smethered a rising sigh, 
and stooped to pat Fido’s ugly head. 

“Tt’s very pretty and romantic, and all that sort of 
thing, Fido,” he said, “ but it’s all vanity and vexation 
of spirit, nevertheless. If I only thought she cared two 
buttons about me, it would be different; but the girl’s 
a living iceberg, and I'm the most uted man 
that ever existed. There’s my mother, and there's that 
confounded——” 

A rustle of silk, an odour of Jockey Club, the clatter 
of tiny high-heeled boots, and a clear voice humming 
an opera-tune, and thus out through the French win- 
dow came a shining vision in gossamer robes, goldea 
curls, pink cheeks, blue eyes, and a figure like a sylph. 
In plain English, a very pretty girl, beautifully dressed, 
and looking as cool and fresh as a white water-lily re- 
posing in green leaves. 

John Dalton smoked away furiously, and never looked 
round, but a perfumed fan of ivory tapped him lightly 
on the shoulder. 

“A penny for your thoughts, monsieur.” 

“ You offer too little. (Still not looking round.) My 
thoughts were priceless.” 

“ Of what were they, then?” 

“Of you.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, with a gay little laugh, “I 
might have known you would say that. What a de- 
lightful evening. There is ne place like the country, 
in summer, and no place in the country like Laburnun 
Cottage, is there? ” 

“So you say, and you are always right. Do you 
mind my smoking? If you do, I will go away.” 

“Not at all! I give you carte blanche to smoke 13 
much as you please. Look at that girl riding on top of 
that hay-cart—how picturesque she is! Oh, I wish I 
were a country girl, with no treuble beyond gathering 
strawberries, and milking cows, and riding on hay- 
carts all my life.” 

John Dalton’s dark eyes had a laugh in their depths, 
but his face was immovable in its gravity. 

“Country girls make beds, scrub floors, and wash 
dishes. How would Miss Graham like that?” 

“For shame, John! Miss Graham, too! Will you 
never learn to say Maria, as you used to, long ago?” 

The young lady's dulcet tones conveyed a good dea! 
more than her words; but John was either very stupid 
or very indifferent, for he would not understand. 

“Tt is so very long ago that I had almost forgotten 
there was such a time, until you honoured us with this 
summer's visit. Call me John, though, by all means; 
everybody does.” 

Miss Graham flushed a little, and tapped her footim- 
patiently on the green sward. 

Looking down the dusty road after the haycart, she 
sawa girl in a black merino dress, but very dusty; 
oe wearily along. Her pretty lips curled disdain- 





y- 

“There is the schoolmistress. What a dusty and 
dowdyish little thing! And yet I have heard some 
people call her pretty.” ¥ 

“There is no accounting for tastes,” John said, 
smoking placidly on. “I have heard her called pretty, 
too, and, strange to say, I agree with the observation. 

‘Miss What’s-her-name ought to feel flattered.” 

“ Her name is Selden. Perhaps she may be flattered. 
She never told me so, though.” 

“I should hope not. She is bold enough, I fancy, 
for anything.” 

“Indeed! I thought you did not know her?” 
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Miss Graham’s pretty blue eyes quite flashed. 
“Neither I do. Such people are not in my list of 
uaintances. But:Ivhave ears, and have heard.” 

“Very. odd, then, ' that I: have never heard Miss 
Selden was bold, and I have known her some months 
donger you. Good evening, Miss Selden.” 

The dusty figure in the black merino dress was pass- 
ing Laburnum Cottage, and its. master lifted his wide- 


awake.as respectfully as if she had been a ‘young’ 


aT low-roofed, white ‘cottage, where | honeysuckles 
and green hep-vines ran wild in their luxuriance, was 
near, and Miss Selden disappeared therein. 

Miss Graham’s taper fingers had caught hold of a 
sweetbrier-vine, and was’tearing it as remorselessly to 
pieces as if she fancied those same jewelled fingers were 
twined in Miss Selden’s brown hair: 

“ She is a forward creature,” Miss Graham -spitefully 
gaid. “Any one van tell it by the way she stalks past, 
as if she owned the village, and——” 

“Excuse me, Miss’Graham. .There goes Tom Hart, 
and I want to speak ‘to him. Don’t stay out here; the 
dew is falling, aid you may take cold.” 

“Much you would care if I caught my death to- 
auorrow !”Miss- Graham tuttered, looking ‘after him 
with an irate sparkle of ‘her blue eyes. “To think that 
I should fail; and ‘be'beaten by ‘a poor, plain couatry 
«school-teacher as that!” 

You: weuld hardly have believed such pretty blue 
eyes could-flash 80 fiercely, as she watched John Dalton 
take the arm of Mr. Hart, and walk leisurely with him 
out of sight. The tevely-summer sunset, and scented 
fields, the hay-carts, and flowers around her, were 
charmless now ; and-with-a Vain little air of disappoint- 
ment, the young lady gathered up her gossamer robe, 
and went back through the French window. 

A’pale, crescent moon, and one tremulous little star 
waiting attendance ‘thereon; glittered in the sky, as 
Jokn Dalton turned his steps again toward Laburnum 
Cottage. He stopped before he réached that pretty 


ready to tear each other’s dear little eyes out about him 
—not to speak of a stylish: and handsome young lady, 
come all the way from London to make him happy, if 
she could—when this proud, poor, and saucy little Miss 
Mordecai sat at the king’s gate and refused to bow 
down. She knew that he loved her—more fool he for 
doing it!—he had told her so seventy times, ‘if not 
oftener; he more times suspected that she loved him, 
her eyes and blushes had said so often, though her lips 
obstinately persisted in scoffing at the bare idea ; and she 
was cold, proud, and scornful; -and all because he was 
rich, and she wasn’t; and his mother was scornful and 
supercilious, and thought ‘kitchen-maids and school- 
mistresses one and the same thing. No wonder John 
got savage over it, and wished he wasn’t worth fifty 
shillings instéad: ef so many thousand pounds, and 
that his tender ‘mother, ‘and’ her pet and crony, Miss 
Maria Graham, were at Jericho—if not a little further. 

“If I was out at the elbows, and hadn’t a shilling to 
bless myself with, I daresay the girl- would put her 
arms round my neck, and say, ‘ Yes, John, I'll be Mrs. 
D. as soon as you like.’’ I: know she likes me. I've 
seen it in her face fifty times; but it’s that infernal 
pride of hers that does it ‘all!: And now she'll ge, as 
likely as not, and marry that fellow Copeland, who 
adores the ground ‘she walks on, just for spite. It 
would be exactly’ like a woman to do it. 1 wish to 
Heaven there never was a woman in the world!” 

It was no very pleasant face John brought back to 
Laburnum Cottage. Miss Graham and Mrs. Dalton 





edifice, however, and’ entered instead the wicket-gate 
leading to the little white house where the hop-vine and | 
honeysuckles ran wild. A fairy figure, petiteand grace- | 
ful, in a black dress, and plain white linen collar and | 
cuffs, was stooping over a bed of golden and purple | 
pansies, and started up suddenly at the sound of the firm, 
man’s tread in the gravelled park. It was,the pale face | 
of Miss Selden, but it flushed vividly the moment the | 
-grey eyes fell on him, ‘arid she tore out of her brown 
hair some ¢luster$ of scarlet berries and white rosebuds, 
.4ud threw them dt his’ feet. 

“Some ‘of Katy’s ¢apets,” she said, laughing ‘and 
blushing still. “Is it not a lovely evening?” 

“ Beautiful! What are youabout?” 

“Weeding my pansies, don't you see? Ithink I was 
“born to be a tiller of the ground, instead of tilling the 
minds of country youths.”, 

“} wish I could convince you you were born for 
neither. May I have the.pleasure of escorting you, to 
Mis, Brown’s to-night?” : 

“T'am not going to. Mrs. Brown’s.” 

“No? I thought you were invited ? ” 

“Ol, 60 I am; merely as & matter of fotm, though. 

Mrs. Brown and I understand eacli other perfectly. 

“And so you really will not go to the party? ” 

“No, indeed! Iam going to do something much 
pleasanter.”, ' 

“May I ask what?” . 

“Yes; there isto be a serenading party on the river 
to-nliight—mere plebeians, you understand? Farmers’ 
sons and daughters, all. of them; and I am going.” 

* How bitter you are! ” i< 

“Not at all. Only I have no fancy for going where 
not wanted.” tA 

“But you are wanted at Mrs. Brown's. I want 
you.” ary , 

“¢ You are very kind,” she coldly said, toying care- 
lessly with seme sprigs of hop-vine, and looking at the 
distant moon. 

“And you will go?” 

“Nol” Shah 

“Can no entreaties of mine prevail on you?” 

: “ None at all.” : 

“Ts Parker Copeland one of the serenading party ?” 

Sae lodked up-in the, handsome, flashed, angry face 

“Yes, of course.” ~ ; - 

“ Good night,.Miss Selden,” he said, abruptly, lifting 
his hat, and turning-away. “I wish you a very plea- 
sant time on the river.” 

“ Thank you,” Maggie said, the smile still lingering 


at Mrs. Brown's, with Miss Graham. 
“Miss Graham be hanged !” John burst out. “ You 
have no more feeling, Maggie, than this, wooden post. 
You know, Llove.you:; but because of your confounded 
pride and my mother’s prejudices, you treat me like a 
dog, I tell. you, ,you-haye,no more heart than a 
. stone} ” 4 , at 
e -bye, Mr. Dalton,” was Maggie's smiling an- 
(Gwen. “ Hurry home and.dress, or you will keep Miss 
Graham waiting, and be late.for the party at that.” 








were ready for Mrs. Brown's party, and he had to es- 
cort them there, of course; ‘but half an hour after, when 
the serenading party were ready to start, he was stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets, and smoking furiously, 
aceording to custom, on’the bank. A very gay party 
they were—much gayer than that assembled in Mrs. 
Brown’s drawing-room; if one might judge by the peals 
of laughter, ‘and no one laughed more merrily than 
Maggie, coming along the sands on the arm of Mr. 
Parker Copeland, the rising young village merchant. 

“You here, Mr. Dalton ?” slié innocently cried. “TI 
thought you were at the party.” 

“ But I am net at the party, you see.” 

“That's a pity! I am sure it will spoil the pleasure 
of half the young ladies there.” 

“Come with us, Dalton,” Copeland said, good- 
humouredly, for John was a favourite with everyone. 
If we are not so recherché as Mrs. Brown’s crowd, we 
are a great deal more jolly.” 

John looked’as if he liked the proposition extremely ; 
but he also looked at Maggie, to see if she seconded tlie 
invitation. 

Not she. She was springing over the thwarts like a 
water sprite, and settling down among the other girls 
talking and laughing, and paying no more attention to 
him than if he was the boat's figure-head. 

“No, thank you,” he said, gloomily, turning away. 
“T think I had better go back to Mrs. Brown’s.” 

“ All right, then. Shove off, boys,” Copeland called, 
and the skiff was dancing over the waves next moment, 
and John was standing moodily on the bank, with 
arms folded, looking at the moonlit river, and debating 
inwardly whether it would not’ be @ good plan to leap 
in and end his earthly tribulations at once. 

“Pshaw!” he'said, tutning away. “I don’t believe 
she cares for me.’ There! she is singing now, with 
that Copeland joining in the chorus! What a fool I 
am to stay here at all!” 2 

Neverthéless, he still stayed, ‘screened’ from view by 
a tall rock, against which he leaned. He heard Maggie 
sing, in her sweet.soprano voice,” ‘Over the Sea in My 
Fairy Bark,” and then’ Parker ‘Copeland’s clear tenor 
tones, singing “Maggie by My Side.” 

John set his teeth vindictively, ds he listened, and 
still ‘he could not go away. ‘Up and down in the moon- 
light they’ floated ‘for over’ two hours, their peals of 
laughter and rousing choruses, coming to mock him 
where he stood,’ Tiké a’ tall, ‘dark ghost, solitary and 
alone. ws ; 

They were returning to the shore, at last; and, 
ashamed of his infatuation, and disgusted with the 
world in general, and Maggie Selden in'particular, he 
was turning away, when thero’ was a sharp slitiek, fol- 
lowed by a wild chorus of screams, and then John saw 
that the skiff had‘overset, and ‘the whole party were 
struggling ‘in the water, “" * “"'" 

Shrieks, shouts, and catl§ for help mingled in with 
discord, where ,so, lately all’ ‘had been laughing and 
singing. ~~ ; ‘ 

John saw it all in an instant; in another, hat and 
coat off, he’ was swimming as men swim for their lives, 
out to the rescue. 


The wicked little Maggié did not hear the naughty 
word that broke from Mr. Dalton, as he strode off with 
@ brow like ‘a'thunder-cloud, and a heart like a ton- 
weight. It was rather hard; to be sure, to be the rich- 
est, not to-‘say the handsomest, fellow within fifty miles 
round, with a pretty cottage, spacious grounds, horses 

-and dogs in plenty, and yet be refused by a school- 
mistress. -What was the good of being: flattered and 
petted, and having all the young ladies in the place 


beth in his arms in a trice, and was making for the 


shore. She had not fainted, and she clung to him as 
only the drowning cling. 

“ Oh John, save’me!” had been her only cry; and 
John’s answer had been : “ Hold hard, Maggie; it’s all 
right!” and before she knew it, she was on the sands, 
in a state of dripping safety, and John was back in the 
water after the rest. They were so near the shore, 
and the night was so calm, that there was little heroism 
needed to save them; and John had been out three 
times, and three times returned with a half-drowned 
damsel. But the fourth time he returned not, and 
there was a cry from some one that he had struck his 
head against a floating oar, and had gone down. 

Once more there was a chorus of shrieks from the 
ladies, and one of their number ran frantically down to 
the water's edge, as if she would have plunged in to 
his rescue. But the strong hand of Parker Copeland 
held her back. 

“Keep cool,” Maggie, Bennet has him. Here they 
arenow. How is it, Bennet? is Dalton hurt ?” 

“T’m afraid he is; he’s as rigid as a corpse, and his 
forehead is bleeding,” Bennet said, laying his burden 
on thesand. “TI hope to Heaven he’s not dead.” 

‘*Oh, John, John!” cried Maggie, falling on her 
knees, and gathering the pale form in her arms. “Oh, 
what have I done ? what have I done?” 

“ My dear Miss Selden,” Mr. Copeland began, depre- 
catingly, “ you have done nothing, it is no fault of 
yours.” 

“Oh, it is, itis! It is all my fault; and now he is 
dead! Oh John! speak, speak to me once more.” 

“Yes,” cried John, opening his eyes, and speaking 
in a voice remarkably strong for a dead man. “ What 
is it, Maggie?” 

But Maggie, with the customary absurdity of her sex, 
no seoner found he was all right, than she sank quietly 
back, and fainted clean away. And then there was 
another hubbub. But the screams had reached other 
ears, and crowds were coming down the bank to see 
what the matter was—Mrs. Brown’s aristocratic guests 
among the rest. And half an hour after, the: half- 
drowned and wholly drenched serenading party were 
safely tucked in ‘hot blankets. And all was quiet on 
the meonlit river once more. 

Next morning, before the lark had made his toilet or 
sung his morning canticle, John Dalton, looking pale 
and interesting, with a long strip of black court-plaster 
across his forehead, was walking up and down the 
road, inhaling the fresh air, and watching the door of 
the little white house where the heneysuckles grew. 
It opened presently—Maggie was an early bird, as 
John very well knew—and that young lady made her 
appearance. John was threugh the gate in an instant, 
and Maggie was blushing and smiling, and looking 
very pretty, and holding out her hand. 
“T am so sorry you are hurt. How is your head?” 
“ My head is well enough; but my heart worse than 
ever.” 
“ Now, John!” 
“Now, Maggie! Ah, Maggie! do, do be merciful ! 
Forget your heartless pride—you love me; don’t say 
no; you know you do, so be good for once, and just 
tell me J may be happy.” 
Maggie’s hands flew up and covered her flushed face. 
“ Aud Miss Graham, John, what will she say?” 
“What she pleases, dear little Maggie, only say I 
may have you.” 
- “What will you do with me?” Maggie asked, blush- 
ing, and laughing, and shy. 
And John’s answer was not given in words, but in 
such a pantomime that made Maggie redder than ever 
—but he walked home to breakfast three hoars later, 
and stalked through the French window singing, in 
the joy of his heart : 
“ And neist my heart I'll wear her, 

For fear my jewel tyne.” 


Cc. M. C. 





Tne PHorocen O1rs.—The amount procured in 
some localities is immense; four hundred: thousand 
gallons of petroleum are obtained ‘annually in a small 
district round the town of Rainangong, in the Burmese 
Empire. It is used by the Burmese as oil for lamps, 
and, mixed with earth or ashes, for fuel. In America, 
also, the produce is extremely abundant; eighteen hun- 
dred gallons a day were afforded by one spring of 
pétreleum, which was found near Pittsburg, on the 
Allegany River, in boring for salt. For a considerable 
time the wells in the valley of the Mississippi yielded 
daily.ten or twelve barrels of the crude oil each, but 
their, product was observed to diminish according as 
additional wells were sunk in the neighbourliood. Fifty 
thousand gallons are obtained each day in the United 
States. The oil region there reaches from the 65th to 


128th degree of longitude west of Greenwich. Very 
large quantities are found also in Canada: the spouting 
wells of that locality gave at first an abundant supply, 
and it is supposed that three hundred thousand barrels 
of the crude oil have already been obtained from them; 
but one-half was wasted, from the mode of managing 





A black dress and a white face were near. John had 


the wells being very imperfect, and from its being ex~- 
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tremely difficult to control them when they had once 
been tapped. In Canada, as in the United States, the 
supply, however great, appears to be limited; for the 
product of the spouting. wells—the chief source of 
petroleum there—has already fallen from twelve thou- 
sand to four hundred barrels a day, twenty-eight out 
of the thirty wells having ceased to yield any; and, as 
we learn from the most reliable authorities, whea a 
pump is used, little besides salt water is: obtained from 
them, Nor, although the oil region would appear from 
the geological conformation to extend through the 
whole peninsula of Wpper Canada, has much success 
attended a search for oil beyond the limited area of two 
miles square, within which the wells may be said to be 
confined. 





THE SILVER DIGGER. 
——— 
CHAPTER XLIL 


ON THE MARCH. 


Tue band of troops—they could scarcely be called a 
regiment, for they were. cadly disciplined, and com- 
posed of a strange variety of classes, sizes, and cos- 
tumes—pursued their way quietly from Nuova Spenza, 
until the heat of the day compelled them to abandon 
the road and take refuge in the forest. 

Here they unsaddled the horses—unloaded the few 
baggage mules, and set busily to work to prepare a 
midday repast. 

Senor Torre, Captain Conrad Mion, and the contra- 
bandista, who mingled as freely with the military as if 
he had never drawa sword against government in his 
life, found themselves together round their primitive 
fire, and discussed, without reserve, the chances of suc- 


cess. 

“ No doubt,” said Senor Torre, in reply to an obser- 
vation from Conrad Mion, “no doubt you approve of 
military expeditions, because such is your teaching. 
The military art is your vocation. Now I, for my 
part, consider it highly probable that we shall fall into 
some trap.” 

Conrad smiled. 

He could smile now, cheerfully, since his beloved 
Viva and his mother were beyond the robber’s power. 

“ We may,” he said; “ we may, of course, fall into a 
trap, because all men are liable to misfortune; but it 
will not be because our expedition is composed of regu- 
lar troops. I have seen enough of irregular warfare 
with these brigands: it is useless.” 

“You are right,” observed the contrabandista; 
“ these villains know every trick of guerilla warfare. 
A steady, organised attack from disciplined troops is 
what they rarely withstand.” 

“ Just so,” said Senor Torre; “‘and we are neither 
one nor the other. Weare not irregular troops, neither 
are we regular, forthe men are not properly disciplined ; 
besides we have a rascally looking guide who is quite 
unnecessary.” 

His appearance, I must say, is far from 
ing,” said Giacomo; “ but I cannot look upon him as 
useless.” 

“T could just as well have pointed out the route my- 
self,” said Senor Torre; “ both I and Conrad Mion here 
know every inch of the ground we have to traverse. 

“You forget the robbers have moved away from 
their old haunts.” 

Torre smiled. 

“I know that,” he said. 

“Then hew could you find their place of conceal- 
ment?” 

“T have,” he said, “for twenty years been seeking 
for silver in the bowels of the earth—I know every 
inch ef ground in the mountains yonder. There are 
only four points where they could find a place fit for 
their encampment—one they have abandoned—there 
remain three more. Those three I know where to dis- 
cover.” 

As he finished speaking, the sound of voices, raised 
in altercation, was heard close at hand. 

They rose and approached the spot. 

They found, some dozen paces off, Captain Armanza 
and his staff, with the mountain-guide in their midst. 

“| repeat,” cried the old guide, as theycame up; “I 
repeat that I am your guide, and not your prisoner ” 

The captain bowed with true Spanish courtesy, as 
he replied: 

“Certainly, senor, you are not a prisoner; but it is 
necessary always to take precautions.” 

The guide stamped his foot in anger, as he looked 
round. 

“ Gentlemen!” he cried, “I appeal to you against 
this injustice.” 

“T am leader here,” replied the captain, with stern- 

ness. 
“Well, then, se3 as one, and do justice to those 
around you. Icame to you voluntarily, when I was 
in want of employment. I came with you because you 
paid me; and if I am to be any longer watched and 
spied over whereyer J go I refuse to act further as your 
guide.” 





The soldiers near, not understanding the motives of 
their leader, and not having been reduced to that state 
of obedience which is usual in the regular army, mur- 
mured loudly as the guide spoke. 

A smile of triumph passed over the old man’s face. 

“ You, see,” he said, “ your very soldiers acknow- 


ledge the truth of my words. I demand my liberty, or, 


from this moment I am dumb.” 

Senor Torre advanced. 

“ ] can relieve you from your difficulty, captain,” he 
said. 


“ How?” 

“ By rendering unnecessary the services of this man.” 

“ Will you, then, take his place?” 

“JT will,” 

“ Ave you conversant with the mountain paths?” 

Torre smiled. 

“Too conversant. . Had you resided long in Mexico 
you would know that I have been a silver-hunter for 
twenty years. This man is doubtless a traitor—shall I 
undertake to lead you? ” 

The captain bewed. : 

I accept, your services gratefully,” he said; “ but 
this man here—what are we to:do with him? ” 

“Keep him under your own eye,” returned Conrad 
Mion, stepping forward... “ Senor Torre is right. He 
is doubtless a traitor—he may even be one of Maldo- 
nado’s band.” 

The gambusino eyed him fiercely. 

“Why should you speak thus, young man? Yon 
who have never seen me? Am I a traitor because I 
demand freedom ?” 

“No: but because you fear surveillance. An honest 
man does not object, in a wild country like this, to have 
the eyes of his fellow men upon him.” 

The mountain guide folded his arms, and glanced 
proudly round. 

“ An honest man,” he cried, feels insulted and de- 
graded when he is watched and dogged about. An 
honest man, too, can have justice even in Mexico: and 
when you have fallen into the robber’s trap, and re- 
turned, a decimated band, to Nuova Spenza, you will 
find I will have justice.” 

“ What mean you? What trap do you speak of ?” 

“ Of course the robbers know of your coming ?” said 
the guide. 

“ Why so?” 

“Maldonado is an able general—he has a scout—a 
spy everywhere.” 

“Well?” 

“He will prepare an ambush—you will have no 
guide—you will fall imto it, and be destroyed.” 

“ We have a guide—Senor Torre will lead us.” 

The mountain guide smiled with supreme contempt. 

“Senor Terre,” he said, with bitter sarcasm, “ as- 
sumes rather a stern responsibility.” 

“TI am willing to abide by the consequences,” replied 
the silver-digger. 

“ Probably; but there are other lives besides your 
own to take care of.. There is my humble self, for one, 
whe objects strongly to trust you.” 

“ And why, pray?” 

“ Because I have heard how once before you fell into 
a trap laid by Maldonado for your destruction.” 

“JT did. We are all fallible.” 

“ And that friend ef yours, there, behind you,” con- 
tinued the old man, pointing to Conrad Mion ; “‘ he had 
troops with him, and yet they were signally beaten.” 

“ Not beaten.” 

“ Yes, beaten: for Maldonado escaped from their 
very midst.” 

The captain of the troop eyed him narrowly. 

“You seem to have a great admiration for this 
scoundrel, Maldonado,” he said. 

“T have.” 

“Your conduct is altogether very suspicious; and 
your language makesit moreso. Ho! Guzman.” 

A sergeant approached. 

“ Your erders?” he said, touching his feathered hat. 

“T deliver this fellow,” said Armanza, “ over to your 
keeping. Guard him well. Take a special care of 
him, and reserve four men for the service, It strikes 
me we shall discover eventually that he is not all he 
seems.” 

“ Good, captain,” said the sergeant. 

He then moved away, and in afew moments returned 
with four men. ; 

“ Go, fellow,” said the captain; “since you refuse to 
be our guide you are our prisoner. To let such a man 
loose when he has i an enemy would be 
sheer madness.” 

“TI go,” returned the guide, moving away slowly, 
with folded arms and flashing eyes. “I go: but mark 
me well. You have acted wrongly, and the punish- 
ment of injustice will. he yours.” 

Armanza was silent until he had departed. 

Then he turned to his men. 

He, glaneed round the 
which the noise of altercatio: 
from all the bivouac fires. 

Then he took off his hat, bowed gracefully, and re- 
turned it to his head. 


what turbulent group 
had gathered together 








“Gentlemen,” he seid, “and, fellow. soldiers, yoy, 


ya ee pleased to express disapprobation of my con. 

As is usual, in such cases, there .was a quick revul- 
sion of feeling, anda murmur of dissent. 

“Nay, gentlemen,” he continued; * itis so. You have 
murmured against.me. | Let me justify myself. I havo. 
good reason to believe that the man whom FE have just 

laced under surveillance is a traitor. Every. action of 
ishas tended to confirm my belief. The only thing 
for which I blame myself is the fact of my being s 
blind as not to discover it before. Ifyou think I have 
erred release me from,my command... I place If in 
your hands, Remember, that unless a commander has 
fer confidence of his. troops the sooner he ‘resigns the 
ter.” rE) 

These words were received by shouts of acclama- 
tion. 

Hate we waved, a Age ome and the 
name of the captain was an i 

Then a sergeant came Pat Wk a roe. areal for 
the rest. 

“ Captain,” he said; ‘ the.soldiers , through 
to express’ their regret for what has ~ ma | 
their hope that you will continue to.command them.” 

Senor Armanza bowed and retired from the greup. 

“ They are unruly fellows,” he: said, as he sat down 
by Senor Torre’s,fire, “ but not unreasonable.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
THE INDIAN MAIDEN. 


“ AND now,” said the silver-digger, “since we havo 
disposed of this fellow, let me.explain to you one great 
error you have committed.” 

“ What. is that? ” ’ 

“ Recollect, before I tell you, that the error could 
scarcely have been avoided. The very fact of your 
entering this wood is a grievous mistake.” 

“ How could it have been prevented ?” 

“Tt would have been better to have suffered the heat 
of the day than to have fallen into the trap prepared 
for you by the guide. However, it is not too late to 
remedy this.” 

“T do not quite understand you.” 

“T will explain. This man, if he be a traitor, has 
led us into this forest, hoping that the delay will be 
just long enough to enable to bring us to Maldo- 
nado’s retreat at nightfall.” 

“Well?” 

“Tf he be a guide—a simple mountain guide, and 
friendly to us, he does not understand this business, and 
is therefore not to be trusted.” 

“T understand you. But what do you propose ass 
remedy ? ” 

“Let us oa forward,” said Senor Torre, “ until we 
arrive at the foot of the mountains. Then let us en- 
camp by the well that supplies the stream yonder, and 
in.the morning, when they least expect us, let us fall 
upon the robbers.” 

“T will leave it all to you, Senor Torre,” said Cap- 
tain Armanza, 

The silver-digger rose, 

“Tn that case,” he said, “ let us.go at once.” 

Captain Armanza rose at once, and ordered his men 
to get ready the horses and the mules, and in 
less than half-an-hour the ca ‘was moving at & 
rapid pace along the rugged and dusty highway. 

Just as the glow of sunset was upon the 
mountain-tops and reddening the dusky the 
troop arrived at the Aqua del Nado—the well of which 
Senor Torre had spoken to Captain Armanza. 

It was a most beautiful spot. 

The well lay peaceful and clear between broad stones, 
so that no one could fancy the bubbling fount be- 
neath. 

Its waters poured away in a placid’ stream towards 
the sea, overhung by shady trees and lined with nod- 
ding grass and heavy reeds. 

Round it was a clearing where the grass grew luxu- 
riantly an n—where vestige of verdure: 
looked bright and beautiful, and wheres path had been 
worn across the greensward by the feet of the wild 
animals. 


The ground passed away in a gentle slope upwards 
for a few hundred feet, and then again descending 
formed itself into a deep and shadowy valley. 

On the other side the ground rose abruptly, and the 
rugged mountains reared themselves above, thrusting. 
their we peaks upwards like giant spearheads towards 
the sky. 

Twilight is an unknown thing in these latitudes, 
find the Tast golden rays of the sun are the last signs of 
daylight. 

When, therefore, the troop of soldiers arrived st the 
Aqua del, Nado, they hastened to dispose their forces: 
for the night.’ “ 9 : 

“They drew theit horses’ round in ‘s circle with the 


‘mules, ensconced themselves beneath a clump of trees, 


which grew about twenty yards from the well, and lit 
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‘convinee you of the trath of what I say, and I fancy 


you may aid us in our search.” 
hs 1 started. “ 
‘Us!” she re “are there any more of you?” 
Conrad smil d . 
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-# huge fire in the midst, hanging up their cloaks round 
it-in order to conceal its glare from those without. 
Scarcely had they made these preparations when the 
sun plunged down suddenly behind the hills, as it al- 
ways appeats te do at the last moment of day, and 
darkness overwhelmed everything. 
The soldiers gathered round the fire, and—captain 
and staff with them—ate their evening meal. 
Then at nine o'clock they lay down to rest, leaving 
four men to watch,/and taking care that the mountain- 
guide was bound firmly. 
It was about twelve o’clock when the moon, like a 
shield of silver, overhung the dusky mountains, when 
Conrad Mion, feeling wakeful, rose, and stepping out of 
the circle, moved away towards the clearing. 
The greensward was inundated with the silver 
beams of the night goddess, the forms ofthe unfrequent 
trees were reflected in light tracery on the waving 
grass, while all was.as_still and as silent ase city of 
the dead. é 
He leaned against the massive trunk of a tree and 
surveyed the scene, casting’ his eye now upon the 
shadowy valley, now on the towering mountain-peaks, 
now on the well which glittered and wavered in the 


moonbeams. 

Suddenly he started. 

He was unaccustomed to the spot, so that he would 
not have been surprised by any unusual appearance. 

But this was certainly not part and parcel of the spot. 

It was a woman, 

She was standing there in the moonlight, with the 
silver rays falling on her dusky bosom and her elegant 
limbs. 

She wore no clothing but a wide waistcloth wrapped 
in ample folds around her. f 

On her arms and her legs were circlets of metal; and 
her dark locks*were, contrary to Indian custom, fall- 
ing in wild masses over her rounded and shining 
shoulders. 

Her arms were crossed over her bosom, and her eyes 
were bent pensively on the water. 

“ What can she be doing here?” thought Conrad 
Mion, as he gazed with unfeigned admiration at the 
lithe and graceful-form~of-the young girl before him, 
“ what can she be doing?” 

He moved more.closely to her, keeping still under 
the shadow of the trees. 

“She cannot be a spy,” he murmured half-aloud, 
“a woman is rarely selected by the Indians as a spy.” 

He gazed at her intently. 

The slight noise he had made was quite unnoticed 
by the girl. 

She seemed wrapped in her meditation of the water, 
or in the contemplation of the past, or in the forth- 
coming of the future. 

“She hasan arrow between her breasts, which marks 
her as of the Comanche tribe, which is friendly to us. 
I will speak to her,” 

He left the shadow of the trees and approached her. 

She started, and made as if to fly. 

Conrad waved his hand, and then addressed her in 
the Comanche language: 

“Fear not, daughter of the night,” he said, “I ama 
friend.” 

The girl shook her head sadly, but did not try to 
escape. 

“Friend!” she cried, “the Weeping Rose has no 

friends.” 

ra Mion took her hand, and pressed it to his 
eart. 

“The Weeping Rose is wrong,” he said, “I am her 
friend.” . 

The girl withdrew her hand, gazed up into his face 
uneasily, and drew back a few steps. 

“The Weeping Rose knows not her pale-faced 
brother,” she said, “he cannot be her friend.” 

Conrad bowed in true Spanish style. 

“ The pale face,” he answered, “ wishes the Weeping 
Rose no evil. He is: on the trail of his enemies, and 
he wondered at seeing his. dark sister alone ‘by the 
well. Will she tell him why she is here, and why she 
is 80 sad?” 

The girl looked up into his face wistfully,and then 
pressing her hands against her heaving bosom, glanced 
down upon the ground again with a sigh. 

Conrad took her hand again. 
you may trust me,” he said, abandoning 


“Tt is against the pale faces that all the hatred of the 
Weeping Rose is turned,” she said, “they have dried 
= wey of her love, and her heart is athirst 
an r revenge.” ’ 

« But I have mever harmed you.” 

“ Not you ; but your brothers.” 

A light broke across the mind of the young captai 

“Stay,” he said, “ we may. be observed here. Come 
with me to the fireside and we can talk. I think I can 


“ Yes,” he said, “‘ what should I be doing here alone? 
There are a hundred of us, and we are in search of 
Maldonado, the robber.” 

“ Maldonado, the Vulture of the Mountains,” cried 
the Indian girl, giving him her hand. “Oh, pale- 
face, if such be ‘your errand, I will trust you! I will 
go with you to your ’fire.” 

“ Walk gently, then,” said Conrad, “all sleep save 
the four watchers. Let us not awake them.” 

He led the girl towards the thicket, and entered cau- 
tiously. 

“ A prisoner,” cried one of the men, laughingly, as 
he glanced at the exquisite form of the girl. 

“No, indeed; a friend and a guide, I trust,” said 
Conrad. ; 

The girland he then sat down in the firelight, which 
cast a red glow over her face and m, and gave 
her the appearance of a figure carved out of red clay. 

“ And why is my red sister here?” asked Conrad 
Mion, in order to initiate a conversation. 

“My brother knows the Cloudy Mountains? ” said 
the girl. 

“ Yes.” 

Beyond those mountains is a peaceful valley, where 
my tribe has lived for many years.” 

“Your tribe is the Comanche tribe?” said Conrad, 
inquiringly. 

“Yes; the Comanches are at peace with the pale- 
faces, and that is wliy I feared you less, A month ago 
the Apaches came down upon our tents in the night, 
and carried away some of our squaws. Then there 
was a deadly feud between the tribes, and our warriors 
went out on the war-path.” 

Then the Weeping Rose described how her lover, 
Black Hawk, and fifty warriors fell upon the Apaches 
as they were flying, and rescued the women, and how 
Black Hawk was struck down in the mélée, and carried 
off. 

Only three of the Apache warriors escaped with life, 
but these three contrived to carry off Black Hawk, and 
hiding in the mountains, made for the retreat of the 
Vulture of the Mountains, as she termed Maldonado. 

There they remained three days, and obtained: from 





the robber-chief a sum of money for their prisoner. 
They confided to him that the Comanches had dis- | 
covered, just behind the Cloudy Mountains, a mine of | 
inexhaustible wealth, and stated their conviction that | 
the tribe would yield up their secret as a ransom for 
the prisoner. 
Conrad thought a moment. | 
“ And is Black Hawk of such importance in the tribe,” 
he asked, “that they would reveal such a secret as this 
to ransom him?” 
The girl’s dusky bosom rose and fell with proud 
emotion as she spoke in reply to this question. 
“ He is a great warrior, and, though he is young, he 
has many times led the braves to battle. They would 
willingly give up such a secret to restore him te his 
home, but they have no secret. Itis a lieof the Apache 
dogs. They know of no silver mine?” 
“And have any of your tribe seen Maldonado?” 
“No. » L came hither to see him that I might prevail 
upon him to release him.” 
Conrad smiled. 
* You know him not? ” he asked. 
“No?” 
‘Phen: how did you hope.to find him, my poor girl.” 
She pointed in the direction of the well. 
“T came tothe Aqua del Nado,” she answered, “ the 
moon shone brightly-on the waters, and I watched for 
his image in the waves.” 
“ But he is not here.” 
It was now the girl’s turn to smile. 
“ No,” she answered ; “ but the Weeping Rose prayed 
to the Great Spirit that she might see the face of her 
foe in the waters, and that she might track him to his 
lair.. \When the moon is bright on the Aqua del Nado, 
and a young maiden who has never loved but once 
comes to its margin and gazes into its waters, she can 
see the face of him she loves and him she hates.” 
Conrad this time repressed his, inclination to smile. 
There was a simplicity—a virgin purity—an ex- 
quisite poetry about the untutored half-naked savage 
before him that won his respect and admiration. 
He gazed at her in tender pity, and had he smiled it 
would have been with intense joy. that he was allowed 
an hour’s conversation in the:hallowed calm of, Nature 
with one of her simple, pure, uncontaminated, children, 
whose every breath, drawn:in thankfulness, was like a 
divine aspiration. F 
“The Weeping Rose shall weep no longer,” he said, 
as he offered her an oaten cake and a bunch of grapes, 
which she took nervously. ‘“ Weare here to destroy 
this»robber. But tell me, where is your tribe? ” 
oo Four miles hence.” : 
“ Will they act with us?” 
“ Yes—yes;” cried the girl, gleefully. “ They will 
gladly aid the pale-faces to destroy the Vulture of the 
Mountains.” 
“« When can I see your chief?” 
-Bhe rose. 





“The way is long,” returned Conrad, “shall I go?” 

“ No—no;” she cried, “ they might take you for an 
enemy. No—I will go, and ere the dawn breaks over 
the mountains I will be here with fifty warriors.” 

“Stay,” said Conrad, “can you ride?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered with a gleam of pleasure; 
“lend me a horse.” 

Conrad would have trusted this girl with his life. 

He went slowly round—chose out his horse, and led 
it out some distance from the enclosure. 

“Ride quietly,” he said, “until you are some dis- 
tance from the encampment. I do not wish my com- 
panions to know anything of what has happened until 
you are returned.” 

The young girl smiled, pressed his hand, and leaped 
lightly upon the back of the steed, who carried her off 
like the wind. 

The Indian maiden paid no heed to his injunction to 
go quietly, but the horse seemed scarcely to feel the 
weight of his light rider, and in a few moments her 
form had disappeared in the moonlight. 

“ Poor girl!” thought Conrad, whose love for Viva 
prevented his experiencing any tender feeling towards 
this sweet child of ‘nature, but who felt a kind of com- 
miseration arising out of the similarity of their posi- 
tions—“ poor girl! Soon, I trust, she will be restored 
to the arms of her lover!” 

He then returned with a sigh to the fire, and wrap- 
ping himself in his cloak, was soon buried in sleep. 

The morning dawned. 

About four o’clock the grey mist rolled off the 
mountains in huge masses, and passed away over the 
valleys. 

Conrad was watching. 

After a short but sweet sleep, such as is only slept 
by those who have heaven for their canopy, he had 
risen, shaken off his lethargy in an instant, and taken 
his position where he could command a view of the 
road by which the Comaches would come. 

The men, however, and their captain were astir, and 
the morning meal began before any trace was seen of 
the Indian maiden and her friends. 

Conrad Mion explained to Captain Armanza the 
whole of his evening’s adventures, and it was arranged 
that, upon the arrival of the Indians, the military force 
should advance straight up the Raven’s Nest Pass, 
the stronghold above which, it will be remembered, 
Maldonado had abandoned, while the Comanches erept 


round the mountains, and attacked the robbers from 
| behind. 


Conrad was becoming impatient. 

Armanza smilingly told him that the beautiful girl 
he had seen was some chimera, formed by his excited 
fancy; but scarcely had the words escaped his lips, 
| when the clattering of horses’ feet was heard, and in 
another moment the Indian maiden crested the hill, 
astride on her fiery steed. 

“Here comes your fairy,” cried the captain of the 
band; “ but where are her friends ?” 

“ Perhaps they refuse to come.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ They dislike acting in concert with white men 
when they are seeking their revenge,” added Captain 
Conrad Mion; “ but we shall soon be told, for here is 
my vision.” 

As he spoke, the light and lissom form of the Indian 
maiden stood before them; for she had leaped off her 
steed as quickly as the arrow speeds from the bow. 





CHAPTER XLIIL 
THE MOUNTAIN PINE. 


Tue steed of Conrad Mion was white with foam, 
and its rider was equally warm. 

The exertion of a long and rapid journey made her 
bosom pant, and the whole of her dusky form, suffused 
as it was with moisture, appeared to tremble with the 
overstraining of her nerves. 

“What ails the Weeping Rose?” asked Conrad 
Mion, who, as the others were ignorant of the Comanche 
language, acted as spokesman. 

The young girl pressed her hand against her breast 
as if to repress the beatings of her wildly-panting 
heart. 

Then she said, smiling : 

“'The Weeping Rose has been awaiting the decision 
of the chiefs of the: war-council. They are now on 
the path—they willbe here ere the sun is an hour old. 
But their sister comes to warn you of their coming! ” 
She then moved towards a shady spot and sat down. 
** The Weeping Rose is weary,” said Conrad. 

“ Her limbs are weary, but her heart is glad! ” eried 
the young girl, as she tore up some of the fresh long 
grassand wiped the perspiration from her body with 
the cool blades. “The Vulture of the Mountains will 
soon be in the hands of the Comanches; and Black 
Hawk will be restored to the Weeping Rose.” 

Conrad. Mion brought his cloak and cast it over the 
naked shoulders of the girl, who, accustomed as ‘she 
was to-her scanty attire, was shivering in the cool 





“I will bring him to you,” she said. 


morning breeze after her wild ride. 
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He then walked with Armanza to the crest of the| spirit like Conrad Mion to advise and cheer him: 


hill, and looked down into the valley. 

For some time they could discern nothing among 
the shadows. 

Presently, however, they could see the waving 
plumes of the Indians breaking, as it were, through 
the mists, and in a few minutes the dusky troop 
emerged upon the clearing and stood on the green- | 
sward in wild array. | 





“To whom am I to speak?” asked Conrad of the | side. 


Weeping Rose; “who is that chief who agers 


towards me?” 


“Good! Advance, my men.” 


The Indian once more plunged into the darkness of 
the cavern, advancing cautiously, and enoourag ing 
those who followed him by cries as‘he went. © 

In less than five minutes they had emerged again 
into the light of day. 

What seemed a cavern was nothing more nor less 
than a tunnel formed by nature through the mountain- 


The sight which ‘met their eyes as they’ Game out 
upon the platform of rock beyond ‘was beautiful in the 


“ He is the leader,” said the Indian maiden; “ he is | extreme. 


called the Grey Eagle.” 

The chief advanced, and, planting his spear in the 
ground, extended his hand. 

Conrad pressed it warmly. 

“ My red sister has told me of the loss of the Black 
Hawk,” said he. 

“ He is a great warrior!” returned Grey Eagle, “ and 
his shadow is missed on the war-path !” 

“Will my red brother come to the council fire?” 
asked Conrad. 

“Let my white brother lead the way,” said the 
Indian chief; “I will follow!” 

The council, composed of Captain Armanza, Captain 
Conrad Mion, Senor Torre, Giacomo and Grey Eagle, 





did not occupy much time in deliberation. 

It was decided exactly as had been in the first place, | 
proposed, that the military force should proceed up | 
the Raven’s Nest Pass, and that the Indian force should | 
go round the mountain paths and fall upon the robbers 
from behind. 

The only change in their arrangements which was 
made was that, instead of Senor Torre, an Indian 
guide should lead them, as Grey Eagle had sent out 
his spies, and knew exactly the spot where the robber 
was to be found. 

Unassisted by a regular military force, the Indians 
would have little chance against the robbers. 

This they knew, and yet, with the stern and dogged 
pertinacity of their race, they had resolved to risk 
everything in order to save their beloved fellow 
warrior. 

As soon as the council was over, the Grey Eagle 
advanced out of the thicket, and, approaching his men, 
explained to them in a brief yet stirring speech the 
result of it, and the hope entertained by the white 
men that they would bravely fulfil their trust. 

A shout, or rather a chorus of war-whoops, like the 
yelling of despairing spirits, rent the air, and startled 
the morning birds from their nests. 

The Grey Eagle then selected one of his men as the 
guide, and having given’ directions, bade adieu to his 
white friends, and led the way up the rugged mountain- 


th. 

PeThe whole of the horses were, by the advice of the 
Indians, left in the thicket, under the care of two 
Mexicans, while the Weeping Rose, with three other 
Indian squaws, who had accompanied the troop, re- 
mained behind also. 

She would willingly have gone forward with the 
rest had she received the least encouragement so to do. 

Conrad, however, represented to her the folly of such 
@ proceeding, showing how much she would be in the 
way, and how it would grieve Black Hawk whea he 
was free, to find she had been injured by one of his 
enemies. 

About seven the band once more set forward; this 
time, as I have said, on foot, and in about an hour’s time 
had reached the Raven’s Nest Pass, the place which 
had been abandoned by the robbers. 

Here, on the small piece of table-land, they halted. 

“ Whither would my white brother go now ? ” asked 
the Indian guide of Senor Torre. 

Torre pointed upwards, to a broad pathway which 
led towards a higher ledge of rocks. 

The Indian shook his head. 

Then, smiling with true Indian pride, he said. 

“ My white brother is wrong. That leads away from 
the spot where the Vulture of the Mountains has 
hidden away his prey. Follow me.” 

He then advanced towards the deserted cave of the 
robber-chief, which was immersed in profound gloom. 

Captain Armanza hesitated to follow him. 

“Why do you hesitate ? ” cried Senor Torre. 

“ Because the lamb does not desire to be led into the 
lair of the wolf,” cried the captive mountain-guide, 
mocking the figurative language of the Indian. 

The Indian turned hastily round, and eyed him 
sternly. 

Then, turning to Captain Armanza, he added : 

“My white brother may bind me; and if I betray 
him, my life shall forfeit. Bind me, but let us ad- 
vance at once.” 

“You do wrong to mistrust this man,” said Conrad 
Mion. “The Comanches are our friends—they are no 
traitors. They help us, moreover, not for our sakes 
only, but for the sake of a captive brother. Let us go 
on '» 





“ Good!” said Armanza, whose suspicious and ner- 
vous disposition had need of a bold and courageous 


| 


Beneath their feet lay a broad valley—here wooded, 
here cleared, here intersected by a mountain torrent— 
a kind of hazy purple vapour seeming to hang over all. 

Above them rose the towering and precipitous moun- 
tains—their tips. apparently lost amid the dawn-tinted 
heavens. 

“And now,” said Senor Torre, “after I have con- 
fessed that, during all my twenty years’ silver-hunting 
I never knew of the existence of this valley, you must 
allow me to ask you one question.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Whither do we go now, and how do you propose 
to issue from this valley ?'” 

The Indian smiled again. 

“There is no other outlet to this valley than this 
narrow tunnel,” he said, “ except through the bed of a 
torrent. The robbers are yonder—see, there is the 
smoke of their fires.” 

He pointed to the extremity of the valley. 

His eagle eye, accustomed to scan the plain, could 
discern what they could see nothing of. 

“T see nothing,” said Torre. 

“ Nor I,” said Conrad. 

“ Nor I,” repeated Armanza. 

“No,” exclaimed the old mountain-guide, emphati- 
cally; “this man is deceiving you. He is an impostor, 
and is leading us into an ambush. I for one, who have 
nothing to do with this expedition, protest against 
trusting my life to this false Indian.” 

“ Tell him,” said the Indian, “that though I cannot 
speak his language, I understand what he says. Tell 
him, that if his red brother is not mistaken, he will be 
begging for his lite soon, of the very man he speaks of 
as false.” 

The troop now wound round along a narrow path, 
which allowed scarcely more than three to pass at a 
time. 

The old guide was the only one who seemed uneasy. 

His eyes rolled wildly; his gait was unsteady, and 
he seemed # prey either to deadly fear, or to ungovern- 
able excitement. 

“T cannot understand the conduct of that guide,” 
said Conrad to Senor Torre, 

“ Why so?” 

“T cannot understand his fear?” 

“ True—it is not easy to comprehend it. One who 
has been used to the wild, adventurous life of a moun- 
tain-guide, would not be thus scared by the chance of 
a rencontre with robbers.” 

“ That is exactly the reason of my suspicion,” said 
Conrad Mion, “see how wildly he looks around him, 
and how he glances at every nook and cranny we 


“Yes; I should not be at all surprised,” continued 
Terre, “if he were to give us the slip at the last mo- 
ment.” 

“ No, he cannot, he is too well guarded.” 

They advanced a few moments in silence, when 
Torre suddenly cried: 

“ The Indian, you see, was right, there is the smoke 
of their fires.” 

“ Yes, I see them,” said Conrad; “ but how quickly 
they ehange ‘their place of abode. This is nowhere 
near the spot where Rosenha, the robber’s mistress, 
saved us.” 

“No,” said Torre, “that. must be two. miles below. 
They knew, by our escaping, that we should know the 
spot where they were concealed, and removed it accor- 
dingly. ‘They have chosen well this time.” 

“They have, indeed,” returned Conrad, “and had it 
not been for our Indian guide, 1 doubt if we should 
ever have discovered them.” 

“You are right,” said the silver-digger; I for one 
could not have guided the expedition, as I have said 
before. I knew not of the existence of this valley.” 

They had now reached’ a broad piece of tabie-land 
which almost overhung that portion of the valley where 
the robbers had ensconced themselves. 

They crept along in Indian file, hugging, so to. speak, 
the rocks, so that no one could observe them from 
below. 

By the advice of the Indian, a strict watch was kept 
over the mountain-guide who, every now and then, 
approached the edge of the precipitous rocks as if to 
fling himself over. 

At length they stood amid a dense thicket of pine- 
trees which afforded .a shelter for the entire body, and 
concealed them completely from the robbers below. 

Some of the trees had been cast down by the tem- 


pest; and one huge monster of the forest: hung ever the 
rocks by its roots.’ ' wa sy ; 

Opposite the piece of ‘table-land em which grew the 
thicket of pine-trees, was a broad ledge ef rock shelving 
inwards; and: here, just abovd the sharp edge of the 
cliffs, the troops could distinguish the waving plumes of 
the Indians, and the bright barrels of their rifles. 

Nothing of this, however, could be seen below by 
any one. lve 

It seemed, indeed, as if the robbers-had chosen aspot 
where they could be surrounded and destroyed with the 
least possible trouble. 

A waving of his rifle by the Indian chief showed that 
he had observed the arrival of the Mexican troops, and 
pe a a few moments the Comanehes were as still as. 

= ; 

They were evidently waiting to-observe what were 
the movements of their white allies before commencing 
operations. : ~ RUT ® 

“ What do-you propose doing?” asked Conrad Mion. 
of Captain Armanza. t old, axe 

“The men musti be. placedalong the of' the pre-- 
cipice,” said Armanza, “and we must pick the men off 
at their watchfires, Then, if they! cry for quarter, wo 
will give it them.” {} of be 

“ Issue orders to the men, then,” cried Conrad Mion. 
“I will go and reconnoitre;”..: »! 

Scarcely had he spoken when the mountain-guide 
sprang from. among those who were watching him, and 
stood among the roots of the mountain pine. , 

Here he remained one instant only; but during that, 
instant he had torn off his false wig and beard, and dis- 
covered the face of a young man, 

“ Again,” lie cried, “ again Maldonado defies you.” 

Then swinging himself down by. the -roots he slid 
eles the pine-tree, and dropped among the: robbers 

ow. 

One word—one gesture was enough, and the robbers 
in a moment stood fully: armed and prepared for tho- 
attack. ‘ 

(To be continued.) 





MANCHESTER is going to spend £180,000 in obtain- 
ing a supply of water from the Prestwich hills. 

THE COMMANDER OF THE CUNARD ST#aMER AsIA. 
—I liked our commander. exceedingly. He had just. 
left the Mediterranean station, and there still abode 
with him a certain languid Levantine softness of voice 
and manner; when he camé in to dinner, out of tho 
wild weather, the.moral contrast with the turmoil out- 
side was quite refreshing. Report speaks highly of 
Captain Grace’s seamanship ; I believe in ‘him far more 
implicitly than in one of those hoarse and blustereus 
Tritons who think roughness and readiness insepar- 
able, and talk to you as if they were hailing a consort. 
—Border and Bastille, By the Author of “ Guy Living- 
stone. 

Acer or Trees.—We find the following scrap from 
a German work. Eleven lime-trees are enumerated,. 
to which ages are assigned.as under, “ with more or less 


probability :”"— 
Lime at, Leutkirch... .06 . s0. ede / eve 346 years: 
~ do. (Tilia parvifolia)... 364 ,, 
» .Friburg, Switzerland; .,. .s. «384 
»  Leutkirch (7. grandifolia) ... 405» 4 
go: Mibbrmberg cee {cont seo:! ote. seco, 900, a» 
»  Leutkirch (7. grandifolia) ... 660 ,, 
» Norwich see 400) gee 066 ~a06 815 rt 
o Neustadt ote» 666 .me. ate. ene. OUR te 
» |, Villars en. Moing. ; ooo .; o90,.. 5096: 99L.., sy, 


= 


Doan or oc... oop.,) seesSaped +2: 9pefy $OOD 7 iw 
sy Chaillé. (nr. Melles).... see oe. 1252 _ 4). 

A Cunrous Sitkworm.—One afternoon I caiixe upor 
a group of countrymen, sitting under the shade of 
some trees, busily engaged in taking a kind of silk or 
gut from a large spécies of caterpillar. The animal 
was fully four inehes long, ‘its upper side was of a 
lively green colour, while the :uader was white and 
covered with long white hairs. It feeds’ upon the 
leaves of a species of. chestnut very common on all the 
hill-sides in this part:of Japan. » In- the: baskets con- 
taining the worms were a quantity of these leaves, 
which, judging from the rapid manner in which they 
were being eaten up, must be very palatable. But the 
curious part of the business remains to be told.’ These 
worms are not allowed to-conie ‘to: maturity, and then 
spin cocoons like the comimén ‘silkworm, but each in- 
dividual is disembowelled alive, ‘and two short thread- 
like substances are taken out of its body. ‘These threads 
are at first about three inches in length, ‘and are 
covered thickly with 4 glutinous fatty substance.’ When 

i in a solution of some kind, apparently vinegar, 
this fatty matter comes readily off, and the tlireads are 
drawn out to their full length. Those: which I mea- 
sured on ‘the spot were fully five feet! long: I believe 
they are largely used in the manufacture! of fisbing- 
lines, for which there is a iderable demand in. Japan. 
The countrymen engaged in collecting ‘them informed 
me they were also woven into articles.of ‘clothing, but 
if such be the case, which I think doubtful, such cloth 








| must be very expensive.—Fortune’s “ Yedo and I ekin.” 
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THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Tux special interest which, at present attaches itself 
to our engraving of the capital city of New Zealand, 
arises from the war which is being carried on between 


the natives and the British, and from the fact of deci- | 


sive measures, having been adopted for the purpose of 
bringing it to as speedy a termination as possible, On 
the part of the British, Gerieral Cameron has been 
appointed to the direction of military affairs, and in this 
distant part of the globe, we may yet have to record 
some of his achi¢vements in restoring peace to this 
dependency of her Majesty. He has, by the latest ac- 
counts, under his. command, from five to six thousand 
regular British infantry, besides volunteers and militia- 
men, in the provinces of Auckland and Taranaki. His 
object would appear to be, to constitute the neighbour- 
hood of Auckland the certre of his operations, and with 
this view, men and guns, from all parts of the island, 
have been concentrated at the northern capital. The 
province of Taranaki itself, is proposed to be abandoned, 
with the exception of the towns of New Plymouth and 
‘Wanganui, aud the fortified position of Tataraimaka. 
From the best, and most recent sources of intelligence, 
there seems little reason to doubt, that another great 
rising, of the natives, is to take place, ‘under the leader- 
ship of the powerful, and warlike tribe of the Wai- 
katos; and sheuld this be the case, it is almost certain 
that they will be joined by nearly all the tribes, south, 
east, and west, from Taranaki to Hawke’s Bay. The 
Waikatos, themselves, aré said to be able to muster five 
thousand fighting men, but such a nurhber would, more 
nearly, represent'the total of the whole armed force 
which is likely, at any ohe point, to encounter General 
Cameron. The Waikatos themselves are, certainly, the 
most fermidable enemy he will have to meet in New 
Zealand, and should they be induced to ally themselves 
to the cause ef the Maori King, they will make this the 
greatest ef our New Zealand wars. By their important 
strategie position, on the road between Auckland and 
New Plymouth, and surrounded, as they are, by deep, 
impenetrable forests, and protected by every variety of 
natural barrier, they will be able to exercise a most 
potent influence on the character of the war, and will 
eertainly give General Cameron more trouble than 
any of his predecessors on the Maori war-path, 
have yet experienced. The report of a contem- 
ted attack by the insurgents on the town of 
uckland itself is most likely @ canard, but the 
‘Singular aptitude for military strategy which marks the 
Maori genius, is not likely to betray the insurgents into 
& policy so foolish as to undertake any such enterprise 
as this, against so large a place, strongly garrisoned by 
European troops. - Aucklarid, it is true, is almost de- 


country immediately surrounding it on the south and 
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west, is as good a security to’ the citizens as any 
ramparts could be. - It is situated on the southern side 
of the harbour of Waitemata, which opens into the Gulf 
of Haruki, standing on cliffs of sandstone, and backed 
by rising ground. In the vicinity are several volcanic 
caves, at the base of which are hard scoriw, easily 
worked and suitable for the erection of buildings, and 
the construction of roads. The sandstone of the cliffs 
has the peculiar quality of hardening by exposure to 
the air, and, therefore, is well adapted for building pur- 

ses. Here and there, the cliffs are perforated ‘with 
caves or caverns, which the natives have used as places 
of sepulchre, and the bottoms of which are covered 
with human bones. As the houses of the town are 
mostly built of wood, it would not be considered, in 
itself, very strong, were a few Armstrong or Whitworth 
guns brought to play uponit ; but as the natives possess 
amongst them none of these destructive engines, Auck- 
land may hold out against their attacks without any 
very great chance of being reduced. 

In the open field; it is not probable that a native 
army will venture to encounter British soldiers. Con- 
sequently, the insurgents, if they mean a serious war, 
will very likely be contented to engage only in that sort 
of fighting, in which their genius is best displayed, and 
not attempt to look for General Cameron, but wait till 
General Cameron looks for them. The country of the 
Waikatos abounds in positions almost impregnable to 
regular troops, and these can be defended with little or 
no loss on the part of the natives. The mere skelling 
of half-a-dozen pahs, as has been shown in former cam- 
paigns, has little effect in influencing the result of the 
war; for, according to the Maori tactics, the pahs are 
merely, held as places of cover from which the advancing 
enemy may be securely annoyed—not as fortresses, to 
be defended for their own sake, The Waikatos, by 
pursuing their traditional system of warfare, may con- 
trive to prolong the struggle to an almost indefinite 
period, and can only be decisively conquered in the 
open field, or when they are attacked by men who are 
able to accommodate themselves to the Maori mode of 
fighting. 

In General Cameron the colonists are happy in pos- 
sessing the services of a man of ability and spirit 
enough to release himself from the toils which usually 
beset routine warriors from the Horse Guards in their 
enterprises against savages. Hitherto he has proved 


| himself superior to that fatal weakness which sits, like 


the Old Man of the Sea, upon the shoulders of almost 
every modern British general on such occasions. He 
is not afraid of ‘the dread demon “ Responsibility,” and 
if Sir George Grey is only sufficiently wise to know his 
place, there is no doubt that, in the hands of General 
Cameron; the supremacy of the British arms will be 


fenceless on the land side; but,the wide extent of open | honourably maintained. 


Should the war; of which the first certain signs are 

















now announced, expand into a general struggle of 
races, the colonists of Auckland and Taranaki will 
have ample opportunity of appreciating the magnani- 
mity of the Imperial Government in giving up to them 
the sole control of native affairs. Hitherto the Home 
Government has kept in its own hands, by an express 
reservation, made at the passing of the New Zealand 
constitution, the exclusive power of treating with the 
Maories in all matters relating to the purchase of land 
and otherwise. By a recent decision of the Culonial 
Office, however, the General Assembly of New Zealand 
is empowered to deal henceforth with the Maories ag 
with all other matters in which the colony is concerned. 
The Home Government reserves to itself the privilege 
of paying for such troops as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of the Queen’s authority ; but the arrange-~ 
ment is accompanied with no conditions, and is, cer- 
tainly, not less discreet in what it saves to the Crown 
than liberal in what it bestows on the colony. The 
theory once so readily believed in by the British, that 
the colonists rather preferred a native difficulty, anda 
“ good fat war,” owing to the gains which accrued from 
the military expenditure at Auckland and New Ply- 
mouth, has now a fair chance of refuting itself. The 
colonists have at last, what they so long prayed for, 
the management of the native question; and although 
they enter into the enjoyment of their new privilege, 
under every possible disadvantage, having te cure the 
results of follies and blunders in which they had no 
share, and to undo, for the most part, the work of 
years, we have yet every confidence in their ability to 
undertake the task, and to recover for themselves and 
the Crown, the prestige of British supremacy in the 
northern island of New Zealand. 








PRESIDENT Porx.—At Mobile, in 1849, the Phila- 
delphian met President Polk, then on his way home 
from Washington, his term having just expired. He 
took up office—a cheery, sanguine man, quite as healthy 
as the generality of his compatriots of forty-five ; he 
laid it down—a helpless invalid, shattered in body and 
mind, past hope of revival. My informant, who knew 
him well, was much shocked at the change, but tried to 
console the ex-President by speaking of the important 
measures that made his administration one of the most 
eventful since that of Washington; hinting that such 
grave responsibility and continual excitement might 
well account for exhaustion and reaction. The sick 
man shook his head drearily, and put the implied eom- 
pliment aside ; he was past such vanities then. “ You're 
wrong,” he said. “It isn’t Oregon, or Mexico, or 
Texas, but the office-hunters, that have brought me— 
where Iam.” In that answer there was the simple 
solemnity that attaches to the lightest words of the 
dying. Sixty days later, the speaker was ‘sleeping 
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down in Tennessee,’—never more to be vexed by the 
elamour of the cormorants, or waked by the clients 
keeping watch at his door. Nor was hea solitary vic- 
tim. General Taylor did not live to see half his duty 
done, and the atmosphere of the White House, in one 
month, proved fatal to Harrison.—Border and Bastille. 
By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 





EVENING MUSINGS. 


I WANDERED forth at twilight, 
When the flowers were all in bloom, 
And the freshness of their verdure 
Shed around a sweet perfume ; 
While the notes of beauteous songsters, 
From their verdant couches high, 
Welcomed in the bright Hesperus, 
To his throne-seat in the sky. 


Soon the myriad golden emblems 
Sparkled from their homes:above, 
And my heart they quickly softened 
To a kind of heayenly love, 
Till the outburst of my ‘spirit, 
Fettered bere so long by sin, 
Seemed like rushing# ofthe wild-wind, 
When the storm is 5 poming in. 


Then a calmness fn) fills us 
When deep trou @ soul, 
By seme power, to us 
“Far away their burdeas pell— 
Stole upon me, deeply musing, 
Dreaming of that heavenly shore, 
Where the angels, clothed with mercy, 
Welcome saints for evermore. 
——_————— EEE 
FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Botschafter efter eure 
that, amongst other projects, the recognition of 
Confederate States by France is still on the order-of 
the day. The Emperor is personally most strongly 
inclined to take such a step. Nevertheless, some of 
the ministers, but particularly M. de Morny, whose 
opinion .has great weight with the Lmperor, are 
opposed to it. M. de Montholn, who was recalled to 
France expressly to be consulted on the Mexican 
question, declares himself decidedly in favour of the 
recognition of the Southern States. This diplomatist 
expressed himself as follows to the Emperor :—* If, 
sire, you wish to create a permanent government in 
Mexico, you must obtain some firm point d’appui, and 
this the Southern States can alone afford you. You 
must run the hazard of a war with the Northern 
States, which, however, the Northerners will endeavour 
to avoid. But if yeu will not recognize the Southern 
States, you may reuounce the idea of founding a 
throne in Mexico, and give up the conquered king- 
dom to the Federal States on favourable conditions. 
Mexico will rejoice in republican liberty under the flag 
of the United States. You then, sire, will have the 
glory of having accomplished the mission of civiliza- 
tion in both hemispheres, and given a brilliant example 
of your disinterestedness; but a new and durable 
kingdom you will not have created.” 

It is, on hig authority, asserted that the Emperor 
is very anxious that the Union should be dissolved, and 
that the Confederate States should make good their 
separation. He is desirous of at once recognizing their 
independence, and even of actively aiding them to 
secure it, especially if he thinks that without his assist- 
ance they may fail of success. He is very anxioas to 
put an end to the blockade, which has so greatly inter- 
rupted the commerce of his subjects, and inflicted on 
them much distress by withholding their supply of 
cotton. He has made no secret of the fact that rather 
than bear what England has borne from the Federals, 
both in the way of language and of action, he would 
have gone to war with them at once. He is known to 
have been keenly irritated in his dynastic suscepti- 
bilities by the reception of the Orleanist princes and 
their participation in the campaigns of the Northern 
armies, aud to have been exasperated in his national 
pride by the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine. He, 
long since, resented the preteusion of the Transatlantic 
Anglo-Saxon race to domineer over and ultimately ab- 
sorb the magnilicent and fertile regions of Central 
America, In one of his manifestoes, at the commence- 
ment of the Mexican expedition, he says:—* at is for 
our interest that the Republic of the United States 
should be prosperous and powerful; it is net for our 
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CHAPTER L 
ICE-BOUND. 


“ Wry don’t you marry her, Volney ? you ought to 
have just such a splendid sort of wife.” 

“What! marry Agatha Stevens, that proud, passion- 
less iceberg—yes, and as brilliantly dazzling, by Jove!” 

“She is a magnificent creature; pity “she has no 
heart.” 

“ Ten thousand pities! I always thought her such a 
sweet little fairy when we were children together! I 
believe her eyes were soft and tender then, like dew- 
washed violets. Ugh! it gives one a chill to come 
near her. She is wonderfully changed; or else a six 
months in Italy makes our calm beauties seem strangely 
frozen.” 

“But, then, she is charming in conversation, so 
naive and witty. I never knew her equal. And such 
artistic taste in dress—such aristocratic repose ! ” 

* wan _ she is completely magn She should 

ucal corenet ; but gs ‘could be ‘satisfied. with 
Puicthdag more... human and commonplace—Jessie 
Pie. with her blushes and tears, her 
flashing 4 egpent coquetries. ayers the stuff 
for me, stk . Se ee 
“You have mode a con 
ste 
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Agatha.” — be, 













interest that she should possess herself of the whole 
Gulf of Mexieo, should then command both the West | 
ladies and Southern America, and should thus become | 
the sole dispenser.of the products of the New World.” | 
In invading Mexico, and establishing a vigorous and ; 
semi-European monarchy there, he had, therefore, in | 
view, by his own candid avowal, not merely security 
for French subjects, and, for the payment of French 
debts, but the limitation of the pretensions of the, 
United States, and the ultimate defence of Mexico 
and Central America against their encroasGments. 


I had heard it in tl 
= looked aa ad the latte Sterhtad 
looked down h the attics o¥e 
sored y Agatha,” so frigid and 
, iiither life had known but one hope, one 
sire, on® ambition, fer many years, and that was tLe 
love ofthis frivolous fop, who had just 
thrown his cigar at my feet, and sauntered away, with 
a clove in his mouth, to seek me among the dancers. 
“Iceberg!” The word fell mockingly from my lips, 
for my “heart was palzied, with the fearful: blow, I 
watched the slow path of a worm along the lattice, and 
in the midst of my bewildering agouy some curious 
facts in natural history even passed through my mind 
as I leaned wearily against a statue; but the damp, 






| cold marble could not cool the burning throbbing of my 


heart. I scarcely knew whether I was thinking of 
Agassiz or of V olney Yorke’s insolent language, when 
a warm hand took mine and my brother’s yoice roused 
me from that apathy of despair. 

“ Aggie, darling, why do you stay here solong? Your 
hands are like ice, and your neck and arms are exposed 
to this chilly air.” 

“Forgive me, Hugh; but the glory of the night 
tempted me: 

“T heard the trailing garments of the Night, 
Sweep through her marble halls; 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light, 
From the celestial walls.” 

I repeated these majestic lines with an earnestness 
that deceived my brother.. Of course, he was deceived 
—all the world was deceived ; and as I glided into the 
light of the ball-room, with. its. sickening perfumes, 
and saw Jessie Wilder flirting with Ned Harrow with 
tears in her eyes, because Velney was dev oting) his 
attention to the shrieking prima donna at the piano, I 


could have erushed that httle voluptuous. beauty, with | 


her crimson lips and witching graces; and.in that 
hour I could have played Lady Macbeth in terrible 
earnestness by the couch of Velney Yorke, then 
sheathed the dagger in my own heart. 

Why was I named Agatha, with all this malice and 
rage and fury seething in my heart like the witches’ 
cauldron? I should be called Hecla, clad in perpetual 
snow, ard raging fire within, 

As I leaned languidly on Hugh's arm, exchanging 
compliments with the French consul, who was very 
sparkling and champaignish, Voluey came and asked 
my hand for a dance, but I ceolly declined. He looked 
hurt, and I saw a shade of anxiety pass over his coun- 
tenance as he noticed the honeysuckle, blossoms in my 
hand; he glanced quickly over my face, but read— 
nothing. 

When I went down to the carriage, I saw him tying 
Jessie’s rigolet, and smiling into her eyes with glances 
that brought all the gladness back to her tell-tale face. 
I could have killed them! I did net say so asI leaned 
back in the carriage cushions. I merely remarked: 

“ Mrs. Stuart's balls are very grand and elegant, 
Hugh. She is quite an artist.” 

“I wonder if you are anything bat an artist, 
Aggie?” he rejoined, somewhat pettishly.. “Why did 


you refuse.to dance with Volney to-night? Don’t you 
ever think of human. beings, and their wishes and 
sensibilities, my sister ? ” 

“ Don’t I sometimes think of you, Hugh? ” 

Hugh put my cold hand to his lips, and begged my 
| forgiveness, 


ha! Ned, Tl nd cary have a sohottishe a 








admirers that ever received a word or asmile of favour ; 
but Volney really felt hurt. Do you know what a 
great fortune has fallen to him? He was born under a. 
lucky planet.” 

“ What ?” = 

“ Why, his encle has left him half a million.” 

“Indeed! I did not know he pessessed such a claim 
to the polite attentions of society as that! You should 
have told me before; perhaps I should have danced. 
with him.” 

“Trony. But pray do not hate the oo fellow just: 
re he is rich; for that is not his fault, you 

ow. 

“ He can better afford to bear a little scorn, now thai 
he has attained to such an eminence of worldly merit.” 

“ Jessie Wilder is quite demonstrative in her admira- 
tion. Hal Sanford says they are engaged.” 

Thank Heaven for the shades of rate 
could not see the scaldiag crimson that 
very brow. 


Hugh 
over my 








id ‘with merriment or melted 


‘in py ee Was gay or grave; 
but the be ps A of my volcanic nature never 
came up and burned-from my eyes. The deep and 
fearful of my being were too mighty and 


sacred to overflow my countenance—to sit on my lips 
and play in my eyes. I did look very pure and cold in 
those azure robes and frosty laces. I threw a erimson 
Cashmere shawl abeut my shoulders. The effect was 
magical., I was young—only nineteen: why should I 
dress so saint-like? I was a creature of the earth and 
not of the sky: why need I robe myself like a seraph? 

I smiled a queer, mocking smile and buried my face 
in my hands, A few hot tears trickled through my 
fingers. Was it a dream, or was it a memory, that 
swept over my soul? 

= 7 7 + * * 

A fair-browed maiden, scarce fifteen summers old, 
was sitting by an oak-shaded spring, her head resting 
against a tree; and the tears falling unconsciously from 
her wide open eyes upon a book in Her Tap, quite spoil- 
ing a dainty pencil sketch of the old farm-house, two 
elm-trees, and a cow, just visible through the chestnuts. 
Her slippered feet were half-buried in tho fragrant 
moss; her hahds were clasped in convulsive grief. A 
shadow fell across the s ring, and her sobs were hushed, 
but the tears still rolled down the pale cheeks of the 
little maid. A slender youth with coal-black eyes and 
hair, and dark, Spanish coxiplexion, knelt by her side, 
and took one of the small hands fondly in his, and tried 
to soothe this tearful sorrow. 

“Don’t cry, Aggie, I would rather give a thousand 
pounds than go away and leave you, but father says, I 
must go to Germany and finish my studies, and I sup- 





pose I must. If I thought you would not forget me. 
Aggsie—if you will i gre me never to love anybody 
else while I 1m.gone, I should feel more reconciled ;: 
but I know you won't, Aggie. I mean I'm afraid yow 
will forget all about me.” 

Here the youth gave way, and bewed his head upon 
the tear-stained page and wept, and the maiden put her 
arm. about his neck, and promised never to forget him, 
but to love, him always, evep to the end of time. For 
one instant she was clasped to his breast,.and the first 
kiss of love was imprinted upon her lips, a timid, bash- 
ful caress, but its memory still thrilled her soul with 
bliss at every recollection. And she had kept the 
thrilling memory of that kiss sacred in her pure heart ; 
none other had profaned it or brushed away its de- 
licious fragrance. 

Four years had passed with its unexpected changes. 
The proud, earnest bey of twenty had studied in Gor- 
many, had travelled in all famous foreign lands, and: 
had now returned, the graceful, polished, and. conven- 
tional man of the world—just such a man, in fact, as 
Volney Yorke; and the maiden had long been the peér- 
less belle of beauty, Agatha Stevens. 

The vision passed, and raising my, head I igi Ae a 
glimpse in the mirror of a pale and ghastly face, 
strained and lustrous eyes; then I Sought my Shao 
and wept. 





OHAPTER IL 
HORSEBACK, 
“ On, sis, what a fright!” 





This was Hugh's greeting at dinner the next day,. 


“T ought to be most supremely satisfied,” he added,. 
“for I believe I am the only one of your mamberless.- 
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tenderly:.. He was a good 
was much dignified affection between 
he was all that kept alive 


are not just the cosmetic for you, Aggie. I 

never saw @ ghost an . ; 

ee Men tad oh the Tats thie aflecactin.."t 

HP Ie opt another invitation this year I don't 

ided not to another ion this, year. I don’t 
oie T ann Gute 90 abtot as I used to be.” 

« But I have an invitation that you cannot refuse.” 

not. I think I shall immediately renounce 
‘the world “y : 

“Just the figure for it, and just the name, too 
ister Agatha—you will be canonized. But this isa 
horseback ride: Alice Fowle, Jessie Wilder, Ned Har- 
row, V Yorke, and two. or three of Ned’s friends.” 

Ho ! The very thought sent the blood leap- 
ing through my veins. It was just the sport for my 
~wild, reckless nature—that nature that was so sensitive 
and proud that it trémbled with fear lest the world 
should know of ‘its warm, rich springs of passion. So 
.every one wondered that the quiet, indolent beauty 
could enjoy such spirited pastimes. 

Volney never seen me ride. It had been but a 
few weeks since his return from his tour, and we had 
only met at balls and soirées, and once or twice he had 
called, but I had callers in the drawing-room, and my 
songs were too passionless and my parlours too cold, so 
he did not care to come Often. 

I felt the gladness shining in my eyes and the warm 
glow on my cheeks. Hugh smiled, aud said : 

“T thought I ot tempt waren fom the cloister. 
‘I never could see why you should be so fond of riding.’ 

“Tt is 80 exhilaratia “4 


“But you are not one of the hilarious sort, like | 


Jessie. Now she was made to romp and dash and be 
splendid generally, while you were formed for graceful 
attitudes and imposing repose. Romping is not at all 
your style.” 

“T am afraid my brother is turning artist.” 

“Don’t fear for your laurels in that respect, but look 
out that Jessie does not eclipse you. Be ready at eight 
‘to-morrow.” 

“No one will have to wait forme. But, Hugh, you 
must look after Midnight, and see that he is in the 
best condition—properly groomed, and plenty of oats.” 

“You will get killed by that terrible creature yet, 
Agatha.” 

After Hugh had gone I ordered a new riding-habit. 
I felt a presentiment of victory. 

The morning came. I heard the impatient tread of 
thorses’ feet at the door. Hugh stood at the foot of the 


staircase calling me. The mirror assured me of suc- | 


cess, I knew that I was very radiant in my black 
velvet, with a crimson scarf, and hat trimmed with 
white plumes and crimson velvet. 

“St. Christopher! ” exclaimed Hugh, as I came down 
the stairs drawing on my gauntlets. He had never 
seen me ride in anything but blue. ‘How dare you, 
Aggie? ” he added, surveying me critically and rather 
severely; but at last a smile of genuine satisfaction 
spread over his face, and he laconically remarked, 
“ You'll do.” 

Midnight was pawing the ground, and Hugh’s 
splendid grey champed his. bits with mettlesome im- 
patience, I had privately ordered a double allowance 
of oats for Midnight, and he bowed when I appeared 
and made a meaning gesture with his left ear. 

The rest of the party drove up just as we were 
mounted. Jessie’s habit was green, Alice’s blue, and 
Miss Jameson wore rigid black. 

Volney’s countenance expressed undisguised surprise 
and admiration as. he saluted me with, unwonted 
courtesy, and though he rode at Jessie's side I saw him 


still studying my dress and mien and features by | 
stealthy glances, and a firm determination took root in | 


‘my heart. 
It was a glorious May morning, and our path lay 


through grand old woods, where a silvery stream | 


sparkled and rippled in the sunshine, and the birds 
chirped and fluttered and sang, and the giant pines 
shook out a welcome perfume. But Volney, in whose 
Veins ran @ faint tinge of Spanish fire from his maternal 
ancestry, soon tired of bird songs aud babbling brooks. 
Our gentle pace chafed his ardent temper; he struck 
his horse, raised his cap, and half-turning in his saddle, 
exclaimed : 

“ Who's for a race?” 

Jessie touched her horse with the whip, waved her 
hand, and Ned shouted : 

“Then hurrah, and away!” 

I gave Midnight a gentle stroke with the whip. How 
well he knew the meaning of that touch, How bravely 
he sprang forward into his own native gallop, Ah, 
my glorious steed! His Arab blood was all aglow with 
‘energy and impatience. He gave one short, natural 
whinny, threw up his beautiful head, broke the bounds 
-of all his careful, conventional fraining, and sped away 
dike a bird. His. thoughts were of his native Araby. 
He forgot the present and was living in memory. Like 
the wind we rode. In vain the shouts and spurs of our 


* 


companions: - Only Volney’s powerful animal could 
keep near me, and at last he was left behind, and Mid- 
night curved his neck to look back upon the vanquished, 
and still we sped on. His words reached me faintly in 
in the distance.” , 

“ For God’s sake, Agatha, cling to your horse!” 

Ah! then they thought I had lost control of my 
magnificent Midnight. On, on, his sable mane and 
tail floating like banners. There, softiy, now, softly, 
my beautiful! How still, he stands; how fondly he 
neighs, and turns his head for the coveted caress of my 
hand. I turned aside under the shadow of a red-blos- 
somed maple grove to rest, and soon some one galloped 
up. Volney was perl by, white and wild. 

“Here we are,” I crie 

“Great Heavens! Agatha—safe!” 

“ Alive,and well. Midnight and I quite understand 
each other. Are the rest coming ?” 

His face was fairly livid with rage, and he choked 
back an oath from between his teeth, and at length 
said in a hoarse voice: 

* You are quite peculiar in your modes of pastime, 
Miss Stevens, Perhaps your principal enjoyment con- 
sists in the discomfiture of others.” 

“ Possibly... I never thought of it before. Shall we 
ride back ?” 

My victory was complete. He was crushed by the 
“iceberg.” He knew the power of passion; he had now 
tasted the sharpness of the frost, 

Turning the bend of the stream, we came suddenly 
upon our party, dismounted and bending over a sense- 
less form. 

“ Hugh, oh, my brother!” 

In an instant I was beside him, clasping his head in 
my arms, and raining kisses upon his brow and lips, 
entreating him to look up, to say he was not dead. In 
the frenzy of my grief, I forgot that there were spec- 
tators of my fond and agonized solicitude. In that 
hour the icy veil was removed, and my warm, womanly 
heart came forth, for an instant, to the light of day. 

At length a faint tint of life fluttered back to his 
ashen cheek; he opened his eyes and murmured: 

“Don’t be alarmed, Aggie darling, fondly thinking 
of my pain instead of hisown. Then my head drop- 
ped forward on his breast—I had fainted. 

When I returned to consciousness, the housekeeper 
was beside me. 

“ Hugh?” I gasped. 

“ He was only stunned.” 


Hugh was lying on the sofa, quite pale, but not much 
injured. I went and sat down by him. One thought 
was ringing through my soul. What if my mad folly 
had killed him! 

Just as I was whispering these thoughts to him, and 
begging his forgiveness, Volney Yorke was announced. 
He was grave, but not with the ironical scorn which I 
had last,seen on his face. 

He came forward, and took Hugh’s hand and mine 
with warm cordiality, and some faint glimpses of the 
olden time shone out from his,kindly conversation that 
evening. We had met; I had conquered, and had 
been conquered—not by him, but he had seen the 





downfall of my stoicism; so we met on more equal 
terms. From that day he was a constant visitor, and 
Hugh even began to rally me upon my conquest, but I 
did not blush or look down. 

One evening I was alone when be called. I had been 
thinking of.the past, and longing, with all the earnest 
yearnings of woman’s heart, for the pure, unsullied 
love of an unstained soul, that, once knelt at my feet 
and besought me never tu forget. Tiere can be no re- 
gret, no pain to woman’s heart, like the harsh awaken- 








ing from the beautiful dream of girlhood’s first, trust- 
ing, innocent love, to find the perfect hero of all man- 
kind divested of the glorious robes of immaculate 
purity, and clad in rags among the common herd. He 
was unusually grave, almost melancholy, but still wore 
an air of sincerity and tenderness that made him seem 
more than ever like a boy I had known that bore his 
name. He asked me to sing, “ Love’s Young Dream,” 
How could I calmly sing that song, whose every word 
was interwoven with my very heart-strings? Yet I 
could not refuse, so I suffered him to lead me to the 
piano. All the fierce strength of my mind, and my in- 
domitable will was bent to. the task of hiding every 
trace of emotion. In vain. At the closing lines; 
‘Twas a light that ne'er shall shine again 
On life's dull stream. 

the stormy waves swept over me, my voice faltered and 
completely failed. I started to my feet, angry with 
myself, and exclaimed, peevishly : 

“T have a headache to-day, Iam not able to sing.” 

He took a seat beside me upon the sofa, and took my 
hand, looking sadly into my eyes. I withdrew my 
hand, but he took it again. 


“ Agatha,” he said, quietly, but firmly, ‘you cannot | 


deceive me any longer, you have nct forgotten the 
past, and oh, I thank God-for it! You made mea 
promise then that I would give my soul to hear from 


your lips again to-night. Will you be my wife, 
| Agatha?” ee 


When I was able to go to the parlour in the evening | 


Llooked up into his face. It was white with anxious 
suspense. I knew that he meant all he said. 

“Be merciful, Agatha,” he said, hoarsely, clasping 
my hand till I cringed with pain. 

“ We were children then,” I answered coldly ; “ there 
are many events of our childhood we would gladly forget. 
We have both changed. You would not wed sucha 
* passionless iceberg’ as I; and, pardon me, I have no 
ambition to marry Jessie Wilder’s lover.” 

The deep scarlet went over his face, and then he 
was ghastly pale. 

“ Agatha,” he responded, with pleading earnestness, 
“T did not know you as I do now, when I uttered those 
dastardly words. You have taught me a dear-bought 
lesson. I know now the priceless wealth of your rare 
heart, doubly pure and sacred because so hidden from 
the world. Agatha, Agatha, how rightly you are 
named! Incarnate goodness, I am not worthy of you; 
but my life will be a fearful desert without you. L 
cannot give you up! I cannot, I will not, forget our 
last parting.” 

I, too, could not forget it; nor could I forget how 
sacred it had been held by me, how lightly by him. 
I could not forget that other hearts had grown glad 
beneath his fond glances and caresses, and I was saved. 
Perhaps in that hour his better nature had triumphed, 
and he longed for the pure pleasures of earlier years; 
so sadly wasted. I withdrew my hand and turned 
from him. 

“ Go to Jessie Wilder,” I said, warmly, “ for the love 
T once lavished upon you.” 

He rose and confronted me proudly. 

“T thank you, Agatha Stevens; but you might 
spare your sarcasm. You have brought me to your 
feet but to spurn me thence with caustic words. You 
are as cold and beautiful as the Northern Aurora. I 
am fortunate to be rejected by you. Good night.” 

He went away without heeding my reply, that I had 
not sought his love; yet I think | had. I muttered 
under my breath “ reyenged,” for I knew by his face 
that Jessie Wilder could never stir the depths of his 
soulas I had done. But oh! how desolate the world 


had suddenly become. 
. * 


* * * 


“Married in Grace Church, by the Right Rev. John 
Jones, Volney Yorke to Jessie Wilder, all of this city.” 

Hugh read the announcement at breakfast one morn- 
ing, aud I said that I had expected it; but that same 
stinging pain went through my heart again as beneath 
the honeysuckle; then I was proud and cold again. 
But oh! how I hated them! How all the dark pas- 
sions of my heart shot up into rank, luxuriant growth! 
Yet I met them at their reception and smiled, and 
kissed the red-lipped bride and smiled congratulations 
upon the husband, whose look of pride and triumph 
died away in pain and paleness when he met my 
prouder indifference, and I saw with eager bliss that he 
was not happy. 

I went more than ever into society, and we met often. 
I think he had a capricious love for his wife; but she 
grew vain and eoquettish, and never strove to keep his 
love by the charming wiles that won it. It was even 
noised about that he was jealeus of her freedom, and 
not without cause, and I gloated over tke smothered 
pain that would spring to his brow when she smiled 
and flirted. 

Two years passed quickly away, and Jessie was 
a mother. Then his cup of happiness was full. He 
was an altered man, no longer gay and frivolous, but 
devoted to his family, and tenderly devoted to the som 
that was to bear his name. But Jessie lightly flung off 
the bonds of maternal responsibility, and sought the 
adulations of society more than ever. At last the blow 
struck! The wife and mother, forgetting all the sacred 
ties of her womanhood, went forth from her husband's 
home, a lost and guilty soul. 

Volney Yorke was never seen in society after this. 
All predicted his utter ruin, and said he would drown 
his trouble in dissipation; but there was a hand all- 
powerful to hold him back from the whirlpool of vice 
—a tiny, strengthless hand to all the world beside, but 
a bar of triple steel to the father’s heart. Sometimes 
we met them riding slowly along unfrequented roads, 
and the baby voice was prattling to the sad-browed 
man. 

But his presence had long since failed to disturb my 
pulses, and the passion-fires of my volcanic heart had 
died to a smouldering bed of grey ashes. I could not 
love again. Princely fortunes were laid at my feet, 
hearts rich with all the wealth of a noble manhood, 
but I turned wearily away from all. 


CHAPTER IIL 
ITALY. 

“Come with me, Hugh. I want to show you some 
thing.” 

“ Come with you?” 

“Yes, dear Hugh.” 

We went to a little room hung round with tapestry, 
strange pictures, and old garments, where the light 
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“ Sit here, Hugh, and don’t speak.” 

“Where am I,” said he, looking about with feigned 
alarm. “ ye re to some corner in Paris or Lon- 
don where they kidnap innocent young men and send 
them off in the men-of-war? Are you some fairy 
princess in disguise? Don't transform me into a yellow 
dog, sis—most any thing quadrupedal but that.” 

“Never fear, if you will only do everything that I 
wish. But be seriousnow. You know that you have 
always called me an artist, and now I want to show 
you how practical an artist I have at last become. 
Don’t speak, but tell me when you have made up your 
mind just what you think.” 

I drew back the green curtain from my picture and 
anxiously watched the expression of Hugh’s counte- 
nance. At first he wore a look of quizzical doubt, 
which gradually changed to criticism, wonder, and at 
last culminated in sublime admiration. He turned to 
me with a smile of beaming gratification. 

“ Agatha, you have a most glorious genius.” 

The subject was from Shakespeare—* E¢ tu Brute!” 
It was truly a sublime and pathetic representation of 
the last scene‘of the life of the great Cesar. 

“ Well, Agatha,” he resumed, after closer inspection 
of the picture, “what will you do with all your 
wonderful artist-power?—blaze out a new star in the 
English horizon, or bury your talent in the earth ? ” 

“Neither, Hugh. Take me to Italy.” 

“Take you there? You shall go, but my taking you 
there is a solemn consideration. I will think of it. 
Did you do that Don Quixote?” pointing to a group 
of the Don, Sancho Panza, and their steeds, holding a 
consultation on the highway. “I defy Darley to beat 
that.” 

And that is how I came to get Hugh’s consent to go 
to Italy. How I revelled in the storied scenes of Rome, | 
Florence, and Ravenna. At last, tired ef roaming, we 
came to “Florence the Fair” and settled down ina 
vine-covered cottage under the shadow of St. Croce. | 
We had been six months in Italy. Hugh never wearied | 
of this luxuriant land, or the beauties of this most 
beautiful city. We spent our mornings in the Floren- 
tine gallery, and the afternoons I usually devoted to 
the labours of my studio. I was at work upon a 
painting of “Samuel.” I wanted a model for my ideal 
of the holy innocence of that holy child, and had 
begged Hugh to look at every little barefooted beggar 
urchin he met, and try and find one that would answer 
my purpose. Discouraged and vexed I left the un- 
finished painting for many days on the easel. At} 
length, as we were looking at an unusually fine pic- 
ture of the “Flight into Egypt,” our attention was at- 
tracted by another pair who were looking upon the 
same scene—a child of about four years and a young 
nurse, evidently English. The child was talking with 
pretty enthusiasm of the horse and the “ baby.” 

Hugh turned to me with: 

“ Here’s your ‘Samuel,’ Aggie. 

He was a brave, earnest, and grave-looking child, 
with large, dark eyes, clear, olive complexion, and deep 
crimson lips. He suited me, and more than that, his 
wistful eyes went further than my artist need. They | 
went to the very hidden depths of my heart, and I took | 
the sweet child in my arms and clasped him fondly to 
my breast. He put his arms about my neck and 
pressed his warm, sweet lips to mine, saying, in his 
pretty, lisping way: 

“ Ernie love pitty lady.” 

He nestled into my arms like a tired deve, as though 
he, too, yearned for a cherishing love. I asked him his 
name. He sat upright on my lap, and answered with 
@ great assumption of dignity and wisdom: 

“Ernie Volney Yorke, three years old last May.” 

That proud, beautiful mouth—there was but one in 
the world like it. Yes, he should be my “Samuel.” 

“Volney Yorke in Florence, and not call on us,” ex- 
claimed Hugh, “I won’t stand any such nonsense. 
Where does Mr. Yorke board? I am an old friend, 
and willcall on him immediately.” 

“No need of that, Hugh,” said a well-known voice 
behind us, and Volney came forward and greeted us 
with cordial courtesy. Ernest was just giving mea 
second warm demonstration of his love for the “ pitiy 
lady.” I-could comprehend Volney’s motive for re- 
maining aloof from us better than Hugh. He feared 
that we might think that I was the magnet that lured 
him hither. No need of that either, for I well under- 
stood how he must have wearied of thescene of his 
terrible affliction, and I had often heard him speak in 
warmest terms of Florence. He, however, expressed a 
desire to associate with us, and even invited himself to 
visit my studio; and I consented, upon the condition | 
that Ernest should sit for my “ Samuel.” 

So we mei again often, but there was no allusion to 
the past. I had learned by letters from home that 
Jessie had come back to him repentant and dying, and 
he bad taken her back and buried her as his honoured 
wife, and I felt that his soul had undergone a fiery 
process of refinement. I did not lovehim. My art 
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was now my love; but I felt a deep pleasure in the 
thought that he was worthy of admiration. 
My picture was nearly finished. It was all that I} 


could wish. The large, earnest eyes wore raiséd in | fees payable is, on a change of Hames only, £10 2%, 6d; 


solemn waiting for the voice of God. The head was 
turned aside in a listening attitude. I sat waiting for 


Ernest to come for the last time, that I might give the 


finishing touches to the pure, perfect lips. Hugh had 
gone after him.’ I heard his step on the stair, quick 
and hurried, and I started up to meet him, my heart 
beating wildly with the fear of I knew not what. ‘He 
rushed in with a look of white agony in his face. 

“Ernest is dying, Agatha—come quick. Poor Vol- 
ney! Thisis dreadful. Oh, my God.” 

If he had been dead, and there had been no necessity 
for any effort, I should have fainted with the sudden 
terror; but I put on my hat and went quickly with 
Hugh. Then he told me how he had gone up to Vol- 
ney’s rooms, and they had started together with Ernest. 
for my studio. The day was beautiful, and Volney had 
called Hugh’s attention to some singular device upon a 
column of the Pitti Palace, which they stopped to ex- 
amine, when Ernest wandered away from them into 
the highway, and a coach turning the! corner with a 
pair of frightened horses, passed over him and crushed 
the perfect form beyond all hope of recovery. They 
had borne him to @ cottage near, and when we arrived 
Volney held the little mangled figure in his arms, ealm 
to stoicism, but palé as the shadow of death. It was 
the calmness of despair. 

The child smiled sadly when he saw me, and mur- 
mured : 

“Kiss Ernie. Ernie sick.” 

I kissed the paling lips for the last time with en 
agony in my heart akin to the grief of a mother. A 
spasm of pain contracted his features, and he whispered 


| with a pitiful look, “ Kiss Ernie, papa,” and then ‘fell 


asleep. 

The lifeless form was carried to our cottage, and I 
arrayed it for the tomb. 
spoke of his sorrow, but upon returning from the grave 
he yielded to our request to come to our home. He lay 
wearily down upon the sofa in the small parlour. Hugh 
left us for a moment, and he said : 

“ You will let me have the picture, Agatha ? ” 

I had thought of giving it to him, and told him so. 
This was the first allusion he had made to the lost one, 
and he swooned quite away. For hours he lay tins, 
cold and motionless—almost pulseless. We thought 
the “ silver chord” was loosed, and he had gone to the 
child of his love. 
lingered for many weeks, whilst Hugh and I rivalled 
each other in our devotion. The physician said that 
consumption had marked him for a victim. He told the 
sick man so; and so one day, while I was tenderly 
bathing his head, he drew me down to the seat beside 
his couch, and said: 

“ Agatha, I am dying, but I cannot go out from your 
presence without telling you what is in my heart. I 
know that you will believe me now when I say that I 
love you more than 1 ever loved anything on earth— 
you start and think of my child, but Agatha, best be- 
loved, I think to-day you ate dearer to me than even 
he—and oh! if you could have loved me long ago, I 
might have been willing to live yet longer. But you 
could not love me, and now it is too late for me to plead 
fer such a blessing, or else I should be too proud to tell 
you this. But, darling—you will let me sayso? I 
cannot rest without telling you this. God only knows 
how I strove to banish your image from my domestic 
life, and how, upon the loosing of that wretched mar- 
riage bond, my heart came back to you in all its help- 
less passion, purer and deeper because so tried by suf- 
fering. You pity me, Agatha—bless your tears of 
sympathy.” 

“No, Volney, God knows I love you!” I said, pas- 
sionately, hiding my face on his breast, and weeping 
tears of mingled grief and joy. 

He did not speak, but the throbbing of his heart told 
how his soul was stirred. At last he whispered: 

“ Too late! too late!” 

“No, it is not too late, Volney! you must live, and 
let me atone for my life-long lie. I have always loved 
you, but I was so proud, and you were so strange and 
unappreciative, that I could not bear to have you know 
it; but, oh, how I have longed for that olden love, dear, 
dear Volney!” 

“ God spare me, for thy sweet sake, my Agatha! ” 

He heard that prayer, and sent strength and healing 
to the heart and frame of my beloved; and the balmy 
breath of Italy, and my cherishing devotion, won him 
back to life and happiness. 

Hugh returned to England without us, and we still 
live in a delicious romance in this classic land, in earth’s 
most beautiful city. True, there are threads of silver 
gleaming amid Volney’s raven Jocks, and the rose is 
fading from my cheek, but our hearts went back to 
that early dream of love, and peace and bliss and bles- 
sing make all the melody of springtime in our united 
hearts. L. A. B. 
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WOMAN AND HDR’ MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “‘ The Prelate,” Minnigrey," éc, 





CHAPTER XXIL 
Alack, what heinous sin it is in me 
To be ashamed to be my father's ghild! 
But though I am’a daughter to his blood, 
Tam not to his manners’ °°!’ Shakespeare. 

Noruine is more difficult than to disabuse soeisty of 
a prejudice which it has once entertained: it sticks to 
it like a leech—sucking the blood-arops froma the care- 
worn heart of its victim. The fashionable world had 
decided that Lady Moretewn was a vulgar ‘par renue, and 
such it was determined :she should remain—althongh 
her descent was far more respectabJo in point of family 
than that of the majority of those who affected to 
despise her, The Duchess »f Ayrtoan speke of her 
everywhere in the most. humiliating manner—generally 
calling her Lady Plutus, oi the miser’s daughter. The 
consequence was, that in the circle t» which she was 
introduced poor Alice was but coldly received: she 
felt the injustice, but she lacked the spirit to reset it— 
her, heart was crushed by the coldness of Lord More- 
town’s manner, his polite contempt and indifference. 

Few who met the weak, suffering woman. in the 
world, could imagine how bravely she could have bat- 
tled against’ its sneers and prejudices, had she felt her- 
self supported by her husband’s leve. 

Lady Digby felt indignant and. disgusted with his 
heartlessness and mercenary conduct towards her grand- 
niece: and when she heard of the shameless liaison he 
had formed with Mademoiselle Athalie, would at once 
have persuaded Alice to sue for a divorce; but, woman- 
like, she shrank from the éclat of such a.proceeding: 
perhaps she cherished a latent hope—so faint that she 
avowed it scarcely to herself—that her husband would 
one day do her justice. 

She had another and yet stronger metive—she was 
about to become a mother, 

“ Do not press it!” she replied, after the old lady had, 
vehemently insisted on the propriety of the step; “my 
unborn child shall not reproach me with depriving it of 
its father’s love before it saw the light! Moretown 
may prove himself kinder as a parent than a husband!” 

Lady Digby shook her head. 

“ He loves Godfrey dearly!” added Alice, unwilling 
to break with the last illusion of her heart. 

“ Because he is his heir,” replied Lady Digby; “the 
being who is to transmit the name and honours he is so 
proud of to posterity ; because, in his selfish, passionate, 
wayward, capricious nature, the boy resem'sles himself ;. 
but your child, Alice, will be regarded in a very different 
light. Should it resemble you, it will be hated and per- 
secuted for its virtues: if a girl, she will be offered up 
a sacrifice at the shrine of family aggrandisement— 
married without consulting her heart or inclination ; if 
a boy, a source of jealousy and rivalry to his elder 
brother!” 

“You do not know me!” said her visitor, calmly ; 
“T could struggle for my child’s happiness, though not 
my own!” 

“ Make the effort now, then!” continued her adviser; 
“you have legitimate grounds for a divorce; and the 
law will assign you a sufficient alimony out of the 
fortune which Lord Moretown has in so unprincipled a 
manner engrossed for himself and son!” 

The advice and reasoning of the speaker were alike 
thrown away, ‘Alice shrank from the exposure of her 
misery. Her shame appeared less galling whilst it was 
unknown. She could not bear the idea sf making her 
wrongs the theme of gessip—of giving up her name to 
publicity—to the jest of the unfeeling—the malice of 
her husband’s relatives. Like the wounded bird, she 
sought to conceal her sufferings by retiring from the 
gaze of the vulgar and the curious. 

“You will live to regret your itresolution, Alice,” 
observed Lady Digby, who could not but secretly ad- 
mire the delicacy of her grand-niece, “when I am no 
longer living’ to protect you! Now you have a female 
relative to fly to—one whose age and rank will blunt 
the shafts of slander! I have already consulted my 
lawyer—a word, and the fetters which are correding 
your very heart are broken.” 

“Tt will never be spoken by mo!” replied Lady 
Moretown, with a sigh. “Do not—pray do not urge if 
—the effort would destroy me!” - 

The tone of deep conviction in which the words were 
uttered silenced her aged relative—who perceived with 
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SS 
regret that the strength of her grand-niece was in en- 
durance, She had been reared in a harsh school ; suf- 
fering had been the inheritance of her childhood, andit silent. : ; 
clung to her wedded life. During the rest of the season Alice occasionally ap- 
“You are not angry with me?” said Alice, kissing | peared in society ; but seldom with her husband, who 
her withered cheek; “it would indeed add to my | passed the hours he could spare from his political in- 
misery, to forfeit the esteem of the only friend of my | trigues at the house of Mademoiselle Athalie, under 
own sex which destiny has permitted my heart to | pretence of visiting his son, who seldom or never made 
know!” " his appearance at Moretown House, The artful gover- 
“ Angry ;” repeated the dowager; “no, Alice—no!| ness impressed upon his mind that his mother-in-law 
time has not effaced 80 completely the recollection of | would not permit him; and, young as he was, the 
my own weakness, that I cannot understand and pity | urchin hated her fiercely. 
yours! Nature has dealt harshly with our sex,” she The Duchess of Ayrtoun never permitted her brother 
added; “it has placed our greatest enemies in the | to present his wife. She was resolved not to know her. 
citadel we should most defend—our hearts, Alice—/| If they met—which they seldom did—in society, the 
armed with affections which man wins only to use| evil-minded woman noticed, with cold satisfaction, the 
inst us! You love your husband still? ” pale cheek and depressed spirits of the innocent, object 
“Not for what he is,” answered Lady Moretown, | of her hate, and passed her with a disdainful smile. 
with a deep blush ; “ but for what I once thought him! Alice, who was perfectly unconscious of the offence 
He appeared to my imagination so noble, generous, and | she had given her sister-in-law respecting the emeralds, 
disinterested, that I could have worshipped him—loved | received it with meekness ard humility. 
him with the devotion of alife—honoured, trusted him;| One evening, at a crowded party given at the resi- 
I cannot yet believe the idol I have worshipped is all of | dence of one of the foreign ministers, she observed that 


| reasons for supposing that his brother-in-law had | 
' made a will; but Goliah for once remained obstinately | 


clay?” 
2 yon are right there!” observed Lady Digby, bit- 
terly ; “his head is a calculating machine—his heart of 


stone!” 


The speaker was right. Never had a more mer-| 
cenary spirit been enshrined in the form of man, than | 


that of Lord Moretown. He loved money: not like 
Nicholas Arden, for the pleasure of amassing it—of 
adding possession to possession—but as the means of 
administering to his pride, vanity, and ambition! we 
regret to add, to his vices and selfishness. 


Of this his unhappy wife had another bitter proof | 


upon her next visit to her relative, the wealthy gold- 
smith, who informed her that he had received a letter 


from his lordship’s solicitor, calling upon him to pay | 


the interest of that portion of her mother’s fortune 


remaining in his hands regularly to her husband's | 


banker. 


“T shall not do it!” said the old man, angrily; for indolence, permitted his wife the unrestrained indulg- | Lombard Street. 


he felt disgusted with the meanness of the demand. 
“Ts it his right? ” inquired the niece. 
“Right!” repeated Mr. Brindsly, disdainfully; “ it 


may be his right, as far as regards the interest; but | 


even your weakness, Alice, cannet enable him to touch 
the principal! If I cannot defeat, I will at least shame 
and expose his mercenary conduct!” 

“Pay it to him, my dear uncle,” exclaimed Lady 
Moretown, * to the last shilling! It is my prayer—my 
wish—and you must not refuse me! I have chosen 
my master, and must submit to hisrule! I will not 
give my husband one legitimate cause of complaint 

inst me!” 

It required all the influence which the speaker pos- 
sessed over the affection of the worthy man to induce 
him te consent to such a step; but he did consent— 
= even his resolution gave way to the entreaties of 

ce. 

“You will repent it!” he said, half-ashamed of his 
weakness. 

“T shall never repent performing my duty, uncle! 
Young as I was when my peor mother died, I remember 
the bitterness her withholding her fortune from her 
husband caused her! ” 

“She withheld it for her child's sake! ” observed Mr, 
Bxindsly. “Your mother was an angel—whilst your 
father-——” 

“Do not name him!” almost shrieked Lady More- 
town; “for pity’s sake do not name him. He was 
‘mad! He must have been, or he never could 
have ——” 

She suddenly paused—even whilst the secret of the 


miser’s attempt upon her life yet trembled upon her | 


tongue. 

“ Could have what?” inquired her uncle, curiously— 
fot he had frequently suspected that there had been 
sme circumstance between his brother-in-law and his 
niece which preyed alike upon her heart and memory. 

“Treated his child so harshly!” was the reply. 

In obedience to her request, the goldsmith paid the 
interest of the large sum remaining in his hands, with- 
out delay, to the account of Lord Moretown, at Ham- 
mersley’s. Alice even urged him ‘to let her husband 

ve the principal—she fancied that such a proof of 
her devotion might probably touch his hears But the 
old man firmly refused—it was a point on which no 
entreaties could meve him, 

“No, Alice! ” he said, when she on another occasion 
Tepeated her request. “I will not permit you to rob 
your child. I have a duty to perform to the dead, and 
Will not fail in it!” 


| a tall, elegant man, wearing the insignia of the Garter, 
| noticed her very closely; yet there appeared nothing 
| familiar or offensive in his manner. She heard him ask 
| of their hostess her name, and secretly wondered what 
could have attracted his attentioa to a being so undis- 
tinguished as herself. 

‘he reply evidently caused him no slight surprise. 
After a few whispered words, the lady and he both ad- 


once more offering his arm, proffered his services to 
cenduct Alice through the suit of rooms, He had 
another motive beyond the 4esire of showing her a 
simple act of kindness: he wished to intreduce her to 
his wife. 

The duchess was standing in the principal saloon, 
surrounded by a bevy of her female friends, to whom 
she had been descanting on the inconvenience of her 
brother having introduced an awkward parvenne into 
the family, when the duke and Alice approached. Never 
had the aceomplished woman of the world been more 
completely taken by sxrprise. She coloured with vexa- 
tion and anger through her rouge. 

“ Caroline,” said her husband, gravely, “I have the 
pleasure of introducing a relative, whom I am sure you 
will love for her own sake, whew you know her ; for I 
have seldom met witha more delicate or well-informed 
mind.” 

His wife put on a well-affected look of ast»nishment, 
as if to ask what relative he could possibly allude to. 

“Lady Moretown!” he added. 

With a tact which seldom deserted her, the Duchess 
of Ayrtoun held out her hand, and received the woman 
whom she now hated more bitterly than ever with such 
| apparent cordiality, that it conveyed the impression to 
| all whe witnessed it, that she had been deceived re- 
specting her, 

“It is my wish,” continued the duke, “ that your 
sister-in-law should be received at Ayrtoun House, as 
your friend! The request, however, will come with 
more grace from you!” 





vanced; and the former presented him by the title of 
the Duke of Ayrtoun. 

“Tt is not here,” he said, in a low tone—at the same 
time offering Alice his arm—* that we should have met; 
but the fault has not been mine!” 
sister-in-law was too much agitated to reply to him, he 


| oranvery, which was comparatively deserted, and 
seated himself by her side. 
| Although the Duke of Ayrtoun, from constitutional 


ence of many of her whims and caprices, he was a high- 

principled and honourable man. ‘Trne, he seldom 
| exerted his will; but when he did so, it was imperative ; 
even kis duchess did not venture to brave it. ‘The con- 
| trol of his fortune he wisely retained in his own hands. 
Hence the sacrifice which her grace had been compelled 
to make of tlhe emeralds; for her husband had posi- 
tively refused her application for an advance of her 
income, which he considered large, even for one of her 
rank, 

“ Strange,” he said, “that we should have been in- 
debted to a stranger for an introduction!” 

This was a hint for an explanation, which Alice, 
with her usual delicacy, wished to avoid. She felt. no 
resentment towards her sister-in-law for her uakind 
behaviour, and resolved, if possible, to avoid mentioning 
her name. 

“* Lord Moretown,” she replied, with a slight hesita- 
tion, “has not yet presented me to any of his relatives 
—for, as your grace has doubtless heard, I have been 
educated in retirement—and——” 

She paused, hardly knowing how to complete the 
sentence. 

“ And what?” said the duke, with: smile. 

“ My relative, Lady Digby, who presented me, is too 
aged to go much intv society; and is, I believe, unac- 
quainted with his lordship’s family connections.” 

“ Still I cannot understand it!” continued his grace ; 
“judging from myself, they would feel proud of the 
alliance! ‘There has been negligence,” he added, “ but 
I trust no unkindness! You must permit me to repair 
it. I perceive,” he continued, “that you have had the 
Moretown diamonds reset. I had no idea they were so 
magnificent.” 

“They were the gift of a near and dear relative,” 
answered Alice; “ Mr. Brindsly.” 

“ Brindsly—Brindsly ! ” repeated the duke! “surely 
I have heard the name—any relation to the late Mr. 
Sheridan ? ” 

“ No, your grace; a goldsmith in the city!” replied 
Lady Mvretown, with simplicity. 

The duke was a proud man—a very proud one—yet 
he respected the grateful pride with which Alice named 
the donor of the splendid gift. ‘ 

“ What matchless emeralds!” he said, glancing at 
the pendants; “did they accompany the present ? ” 

* ‘They did, your grace!” 

The noble questioner bit his lips to conceal the vexa- 
tion which he felt at the duplicity and meanness of his 
wife; for he understood in an instant why she had re- 








| presented her sister-in-law to him as a coarse, vulgar- | 


Seeing that his | 


gradually withdrew her from the crowded saloon to the | 


“ You have but anticipated me, my lord!” answered 
the falss-hearted womam, with a winning smile; “I 
must reproach Moretown,” she added, * when we meet, 
| for his unkindness! But itis so like you men; absorbed 

in politics and pleasures, you think little of our feelings 
| and wishes! ” 

Alice was astonished at the duplicity aad utter want 
| of truth in her sister-in-law, and mentally asked herself 
| if it could be the same woman who had so coarsely 
| ridienled her in the shop of her wealthy relative in 
She had suficient presence of mind, 
| however, to curtsey greceful!v. She could not frame 
| her lips to utter words which her heart revolted at. 

“T shall leave you together!” said her husband, 
partly mollified at the disposition his wife had shown to 
fulfil his wishes. “ You are absolutely killing yourself, 
Caroline,” he added, “ with these late hours! For once 
we will brave the laugh of your fashionable friends, 
and, like Darby and Joun, return home together! I 
will but drive to the House, and give my promised vote 
to Lord Bletherstone’s bill, and return in an hour or 
so.” 

Although this was uttered with an air of interest and 
badinage, the duchess felt it was a command that she 
should return with them—which, under present cir- 
cumstances, she did not deem it prudent to dispute— 
for she had caught his glance, as it turned from the 
emeralds to herself, and remembered the account she 
had given him of their disa»pearance from her jewel- 
case. 

“ As you please, my lord!” she said, with one of her 
most bewitching smiles; “I shall be ready long before 
your return!” 

No one to have witnessed the gallant:y with which 
her husband kissed the hand which the duchess ex- 
tended towards him, could have imagined the storm 
gathering between them; but, as we observed before, 
the Duke of Ayrtoun was a proud man, and did not 
choose to divert the fashionable clique which sur- 
rounded them by any ebullition of feeling or anger at 
the duplicity which he had discovered in her conduct. 
His adieus to Alice were made with warmth and kind- 
ness, Which almost caused tears of gratitude and plea- 
sure. 

* You have quite fascinated Ayrtoun!” observed her 
grace to Lady Moretown, with a forced smile: “I 
declare I shall be quite jealous of you.” 

“Of me?” exclaimed Alice, with surprise. 

“ Now that ‘of me’ was very prettily said!” con- 
tinued her sister-in-law. “ Ayrtoun is a very great 
admirer of beauty!” 

“He must have been!” replied Lady Moretown. 
fixing her eyes upon the still handsome countenance of 
the speaker. 

A rapid glance passed around the circle at the unin- 
tended epigram—for it was construed as such: to the 
friends of the duchess, it seemed to imply that, in the 
idea of the speaker, nothing less than a passionate ad- 
miration of beauty could have induced such a man as 
the Duke of Ayrtoun to have made her his wife. 

The repartee was quickly whispered round the saloon, 
and had Alice been aware of her success, she might 





When Mr. Brindsly informed Goliah what had taken | minded woman, totally unfitted to be received into the | easily have secured the reputation of a del esprit; but, 

for he had few secrets from his assistant, whose | circle to which her brother’s necessities had compelled | in the singleness of her mind, she was perfectly uncon- 

probity had won his unlimited confidence—the indig- | him to elevate her. ‘I'he longer he conversed with her, | scious. of the double meanixg which her words con- 
nation of the young man broke out in no very measured | the more he was struck with the unaffected simplicity | veyed. 


terms. He even added threats. One observation par- 
ticularly struck his employer. 
Let old Arden’s will,” he said, 


a“ “only turn up, and 
We will pay the peer in his own base coin! ” 
he goldsmith repeatedly questioned him as to his | from the lounge on which they had been chatting, and | Worm herself into her confi¢enco—torture her through 


| of her manner, and the freshness of her feelings. ‘here 

was no attempt at display ; she was simply natural, and 
the novelty was not without its charm. 

Having learnt all ke wished te know, his grace rose 


Oh, how bitterly that proud and revengeful woman 
hated her—for it was the second time Alice had unin- 

| tentionally mortified and humbled her: even whilst her 
| lips were dressed in smiles, she meutally resolved to 
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her feelings—and, if possible, blast her reputation ; she 
felt that she could never rest till she had crushed and 
trampled oa her. 

To do this, she felt that it was necessary, in the first 
place, to explain and gloss over her hitherto ungracious 
conduct, 

“T am so glad we are alone!” she said, as soon as 
she had artfully drawn her intended victim to a retired 
corner of the room, where they could converse without 
the chance of interruption; “for I cannot rest—now 
that I really knew you—till I have made my confession 
and obtained absolution.” 

“ Confession ?” repeated Alice. 

“ Hear me patiently!” continued the duchess; “ for 
T am not the heartless woman of the world you have 
been led to imagine me! When I first heard of my 
brother’s marriage, I was mortified that he should have 
sacrificed himself—as I was taught to believe—for mere 
wealth ; his poverty was no excuse for that; and I re- 
fused his request to present you at the drawing-room, 
that the world might know his sister had no share in 
his abasement, for such I then considered it!” 

“This is very strange!” observed Lady Moretown, | 
not knowing to what point the very free speech of her | 
sister-in-law tended. 

“ Truth, my love, is much stranger than fiction, as | 
you will find, when you have had a little more experi- | 
ence in the world! Bear with me patiently—I prefer | 
that you should blame me for my frankness, rather than | 
despise me for insincerity! You must admit that | 

Moretown’s marriage was a surprise to his family. | 
None of his’ connections had ever seen you—your name 
was unknown in the circle in which they moved. ‘They 
heard that you were rich—and only rich. Your father | 
was represented as a vile usurer, who had amassed his | 
wealth by grinding the poor and needy—by the most | 
penurious habits and ignoble sacrifice .of self-respect. 
You were reported to be little less avaricious and grasp- | 
ing than your parent. Do you “wonder,” she added, | 
“that I refused to bow to the golden shrine at which 
my brother worshipped ?” | 

“The ruling passion of my poor father’s life,” ob- | 
served Alice, more and more struck by the artfully as- | 
sumed frankness of the speaker, “ was the accumulation | 
of wealth. He was punished for it in the loss of that 
which gold cannot purchase ; self-respect, the esteem of | 
liis fellow-man, and the privation of those domestic joys | 
which, like the green spots in the desert, form the 
heart's resting-place.” 

“ Another circumstance,” resumed the duchess, “ pre- 
judiced me against you. On the morning previous to 
our rencontre in the shop of your relative, I had been | 
to visit my nephew. His governess, Mademoiselle 
Athalie, informed me that you could not endare tlie poor, 
motherless boy; in fact, that your aversion was so great, 
that his father had been compelled to take a separate 
establishment for herself and her young charge.” 

“Infamous!” exclaimed Lady Moretown, bursting 
into tears. “I could have loved him dearly; but dis- 
covered, to my mortification, that his infant mind had 
been filled with prejudices against me! Self-respect 
compelled me,” she added, “ to refuse receiving Made- 
moiselle Athalie at my table.” 

Her sister-in-law tixed her eyes searchingly upon 
her. She had long suspected the Jiaison existing be- 
tween the Frenchwoman and the earl. 

“Is it so?” she said. “ How cruelly have I been de- 
ceived. This, then, accounts for my brother’s descrip- 
tion of ad 

She stopped short, and her hesitation inflicted a 
deeper wound upon ler victim than the most elaborate 
description could have done. 

“Can you forgive me? ” she added. 

A silent pressure of the hand was the response. 
Poor Alice was too much agitated to speak: the con- 
viction that the man to whom she had confided her 
destiny—whom she had once loved—should have 
traduced her—as she felt assured he had—to his sister, 
pained her more deeply than even his coldness and 
neglect. 

“ And we shall be friends,” said the duchess, sooth- 
ingly. 

“ Heaven only knows how I need one,” almost sob- 
bed the unhappy Lady Moretown; “for I am truly 
wretched.” 

When the duke returned he found his wife and her 
new relative seated in familiar conversation. An air 
of perfect confidence seemed to be already established 
between them. In the kindliness ef his nature, he 
almost forgave the duchess the deceit she had practised 
upon him respecting the jewels. 

The new friends parted, but not till Alice had ac- 
cepted an invitation to a ball at Ayrtoun House. 














CHAPTER XXIIL 


There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with it. 
Shakespeare. 
Tue heart which has been deceived in one affection, 
naturally falls back upon another. At least, it was so | 





with Alice. To her innocent, unsuspecting mind, the 
vindication of her artful sister-in-law ap com- 
plete. Not so to her relative, Lady Digby, who had 
lived too long in the hot-bed of fashionable life not to 
know that tinsel often current for pure gold. 

“ Indeed—indeed,” exclaimed Alice, in the warmth 
of her new feelings, “ but you do her wrong. What 


| could be more noble—generous—than the explanation 


of her past coldness towards me.” 

“Clever, my poor Alice,” replied the dowager, 
“would have been a much better word! But I willsay 
no more. The illusions which form the charm of life 
will vanish soen enough; why strip the plant of its 
foliage while the leaves are yet fresh and green with 
the dew of spring, when they will fade and fall one by 
one of their own decay? Strange,” she added, with a 
melancholy smile, “ that the body should survive after 
the heart'has so long descended to the grave! ” 

Despite the warnings of her venerable relative, Lady 
Moretown still credulously clung to her faith in the 
friendship of the Duchess of Ayrtoun. Perhaps because 
it was the last stay of her affection. 

As for the circle in which she moved, or rather was 
whirled along, it both tired and disgusted her. Every- 
thing appeared so artificial—so constrained; and she 
welcomed with delight the close of the season, which 
would restore her to the retirement of the abbey, where 
her sister-in-law and her noble husband had promised 
to visit her. 

“ Alice,” said her uncle, when she called to take her 
farewell of her warm-hearted relative, “tell me—and 
Iam sure you will do so with truth—how does Lord 
Meretown conduct himself towards you in money 
matters ? ” 

“TI have nothing to complain of!” answered his 
niece, with a slight blush ; “ women have so little occa- 
sion for money? ” 

How her fashionable friends would have stared, could 
they have heard her unsophisticated reply. 

“T see—I see! ” observed the old man, sorrowfully. 

He went to his desk and wrote the address of the 
banker at Alnwick upon a slip of paper, and placed it 
in her hands. 

“You will find,” he said, “a credit open to your 
account; draw upon it freely—remember that I have no 
child save you!” 

“T shall not require it, uncle!” answered his niece, 
gratefully. 

“ Pish!” exclaimed the goldsmith, pettishly ; “you 
don’t know what you may require. Money is not quite 
so useless a thing as you imagine—even in the country. 
There, say no more about it; if anything occurs, write 
to me. If you have not a wise.friend, you have at 
least a true one!” 

Lady Moretown threw her arms around his neck, and 
kissed the old man upon the cheek. Her heart was too 
full for words, but her tears were eloquent. 

“Should your husband and his fashionable guests 
leave you,” he continued, “I may perhaps run down to 
see you, for I begin to find money-making a tiresome 
affair—it fills everything but the heart.” 

This, perhaps, was the most sentimental speech Mr. 
Brindsly had ever been known to utter. 

As Alice passed through the shop, she stopped to 
shake hands with Goliah, who felt no little gratification 
at such a mark of consideration from a real countess, 
and he took care to repeat her title several times before 
a party of ladies, to whom he was displaying some an- 
tique plate. 

“T will serve her yet, despite herself,” he murmured, 
as he returned from seeing her to her carriage, to wait 
upon his wondering castomers. 

The seciusion which Lady Moretown anticipated on 
her arrival at the abbey was soon broken by the arrival 
of her husband's fashionable and political friends: her 
time, which she fondly imagined would have been her 
own, was taken up in making preparations for the re- 
ception and amusement of her guests. 

On one point alone she remained firm: her refusal to 
receive Mademoiselle Athalie, which Lord Moretown 
had the cruelty to urge. 

“You are unjust, madam,” he said, sternly; “and 
might learn a lesson of womanly grace and virtue from 
her you affect to despise. It is hard—very hard—that 
I should be deprived of the society of my son to gratify 
your ridiculous caprice.” 

“ Of grace I might certainly receive lessons from the 
person you name,” replied his wife, with calm dignity ; 
“but not of virtue, my lord. ‘The observation is an 
insult to my understanding and my heart. As for your 
son, you know as well as I do with what pleasure I 
could receive and love him, had not his mind been 
poisoned against me.” 

“ Words—words,” muttered the angry peer. 

“They are at least truthful ones,” returned Lady 
Moretown. 

“ This jealousy is contemptible.” 

“ Jealousy,” repeated Alice, with more spirit than she 
had yet ventured to display. “Do not deceive your- 
self, my lord. I am not jealous of Mademoiselle 
Athalie—I am simply desirous of preserving my self- 
respect, which would be forfeited, could I descend to 





associate with a creature whom I almost blush to name 
I am aware that my fortune,” she added, “is in your 

wer—that I am dependent upon your sense of 
justice; but I would brave poverty a thousand times, 
rather than remain under the same roof with that 
woman!” 

“Ts that your answer? ” demanded her husband. 

“ Final and irrevocable,” was the reply. 

“ Would she were dead !” thought Lord Moretown, as 
he withdrew from the dressing-room of his wife, to 
write to the Frenchwoman, who had wrung from him 
a promise that he would compel Alice to receive her at 
the abbey. 

The consequence of this unexpected firmness on the 
part of Alice was, that the viscount and his governess 
took up their residence at a seat which his lordship 
possessed between Fulton and Alnwick. To his friends 
he ridiculed the suspicions, as he termed them, of 
Lady Moretown; and even had the meanness to in- 
sinuate that her jealousy was only a pretext to hide 
the unnatural dislike she had conceived towards his 
son. 

Such was the influence which the worthless Athalie 
had obtained over the heart and mind of her dupe, that 
she absolutely refused to permit her charge to visit the 
abbey, unless she accompanied him. The opposition 
of the countess to her sa there had inflamed her 
evil passions almost to madness, and she vowed to 
achieve her purpose. 

As for little Godfrey, the boy hated his step-mother 
almost as intensely as his artful governess; terror was 
mingled with the feeling ; for the unprincipled woman 
had impressed him with an idea that his life would not 
be safe unless she accompanied him, to watch over and 
protect him; that Alice wished him dead in order to 
secure the succession to the title to her own son, should 
the expected infant prove a boy. 

The consequence was, that oh the majority of Lord 
Moretown’s friends his wife was looked upon as a weak, 
envious person; and her husband pitied, for having 
allied himself with one who had proved herself s0 
harsh and cruel to his motherless child. 

The arrival of his sister and the Duke of Ayrtoun, 
on their promised visit, obliged kis lordship at last to 
show some degree of firmness with Mademoiselle 
Athalie. Like most weak persons, when roused, the 
earl was thoroughly obstinate; and, despite her tears 
and reproaches, she was compelled to consent that her 
charge should pass three days at the abbey. His father 


| cared little for the opinion of his worldly-minded sister, 


but he was anxious to conciliate that of her husband, 
whose political influence he fancied necessary to secure 
the long-cherished object of his ambition—a seat in the 
cabinet. 

“Would Ayrtoun but cordially unite with me,” he 
often used to say, “no opposition could stand against 
us ! ” 

In order to reconcile the young viscount to the sepa- 
ration from his governess, it was arranged that 
juvenile party should be given, and various rustic 
sports be held in the park. Alice did not forget the 
girls whose singular beauty had so attracted her atten- 
tion at the holm; she despatched a note, inviting Mrs. 
Graham and her grand-daughters. 

The following morning she received a polite but cold 
acknowledgment from the mysterious recluse, declining 
the invitation on her own account—pleading, as a 
reason, her age and love of retirement; but accepting 
it for Jane and Mary. 

For some reasons best known to her own heart, sho 
felt desirous that the children should mix in the world 
—and the opportunity was not to be lost. The pupils 
of the rector, Dr. Harland, were te be there—and there 
was one amongst them whom Mrs. Graham both 
hated and felt a peculiar interest in. He was necessary 
to her long-planned scheme of vengeance and atone- 
ment. 

The party were seated in the breakfast-room when 
the son of Lord Moretown arrived. With well-taught 
dissimulation, he leaped fondly into the arms of his 
father, and seemed by his caresses to convey the hap- 
piness he felt at seeing him once more. The impres- 
sion the scene produced upon those t was, that 
the child felt a natural delight at being permitted once 
more to revisit his paternal home : they little knew the 
management and coaxing it had been necessary to em- 
pley to get him there. 

“ How thg boy is grown,” observed the duke. “ Why, 
I thought, Moretown, you said his health was delicate. 
He appears strong and full of spirits.” 

“Yes,” replied the peer, with marked emphasis, at 
the same time casting a reproachful glance at his wife. 
“ ‘Thanks to the excellent person who has been a second 
mother to him.” 

His grace had always been a favourite with the child, 
who ran to him, and would have climbed his knee, 23 
usual; but his uncle, noticing that he had not yet 
spoken to the countess, said . 

“ Will you not kiss your mamma first, Godfrey ? ” 

“No!” replied the boy, with a sullen air. 

“ Why?” inquired the duchess, coaxingly. 

“ Because I hate her!” 
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The heart of poor Alice was full; she burst into 


veer ie—fie, Godfrey!” exclaimed Lord Moretown, | 
colouring slightly—for he felt annoyed by the contre- 
temps; children should never hate!” 

“ Those who love them !” replied his ious heir ; 
«but she,” he added, pointing to the countess, “ wants 
to poison me!” 

“Heaven bless the child!” exclaimed the duchess ; 
« what could have put such a strange idea into his 

ad?” 

“ Children do take strange ideas and fancies!” ob- 
served his father; and they have a peculiar instinct 
in detecting those who love them. Poor Godfrey,” he 
added, with a sigh, has not been fortunate in securing 
the affection of all who are near him.” 

“ The fault has not mine, my lord!” answered 
Alice, mildly; “on my arrival here I found your son 
prejudiced against me—I do not state by whom ; heaven 
knows I could have loved him dearly—for the heart 
requires something to fall back upon, in its loneliness 
and sorrow!” 

“Sentimental!” observed her husband, with a per- 
ceptible sneer. 

“ Not so, my lord—I am only truthful! ” 

This little episode in the domestic lives of their host 
and hestess produced a painful impression upon the 
guests, most of whom pitied Lord Moretown. The 
result was decidedly unfavourable to Alice; not that 
any entertained the idea for an instant that she had 
contemplated poisoning the child. 

What wounded her even more than the unkindness 
of her husband was the coldness ef the Duke of Ayr- 
toun in his manfier towards her, who from that day 
treated her with polite but fermal courtesy. 

Seon after mid-day the party adjourned to the park, 
where a marquee had been erected, and the children of 
the neighbouring gentry already assembled to witness 
the sports of the day. 

No sooner did Alice make her appearance than Mary 
and Jane ran to mect her ; they were attired with simple 
ele-ance, and their extraordinary beauty attracted the 
notice of all presoxt. 

~ You see,” she observed to her sister-in-law, as the 
fairy creatures clung to her, “all children do not hate 
me.” 

“ Hate you!” repeated the duchess, who had secretly 
rejoiced at the scene in the breakfast-room, and the 
effect ithad produced upon her husband ; “ why sheuld 
they? Surely you are not weak enough, my love, to 
heed the petulant humour of a spoiled boy ? ” 

Soon afterwards, a tall, gentlemanly man, about fifty 
years of age, entered the marquee. Alice recognized 
him with pleasure—it was the rector, Dr. Harland, ac- 
companied by his pupils, After paying his compli- 


ments to his hostess and the earl, he introduced his son, | 


a fine, havdsome lad, about fourteen years of age—a 
Master Sinclair, who had lately been placed under his 
charge—William Hervey, the heir of a north-country 
baronet-—and two cousins of an ancient Scotch family 
named Begbie. 

The rector had only four pupils; h2 took them more 
as companions for his own son—who was an only 
child—than from any necessity of gain; for indepen- 
dent of his living, he was rich, and possessed consider- 
able influence in the county; hence the civility and at- 
tention which Lord Moretown treated him with. 

There is a sort of natural freemasonry amongst 
children, whe speedily dispense with ceremony; in a 
few minutes the youthful portion of the guests were as 
happy and familiar as though they had been acquainted 
for years—and yet most of them had met for the first 
time. All but little Mary seemed at home; she clung 
by the side ef Lady Moretown, watching with quiet 
pleasure the amusements of the little party, which the 
timidity and reserve of her disposition prevented her 
sharing in. 

“Will you not dance, my love?” said the duchess, 
who had been watehing with maternal pride the grace- 
ful evolutions of her own fair girls, in the not then ex- 
pleded country-dance. 

“T am not fond of dancing,” replied the young girl, 
“ since-——” 

She stopped, and a deep blush suffused her usually 
pale face. ‘ 

“Since when?” repeated her grace, curiously. 

“Oh, for a long time!” 

Although this was strictly true, it was not all the 
truth. Mary suddenly remembered the many cautions 
which beth herself and Jane had received, never to 
make the least allusion to their past lives. 

“ Atleast,” said Lady Moretown, “you will join 
them?” 

“I prefer staying with you, if you will permit me!” 
was the reply. 

“I will find you a companion!” observed Dr. Har- 
land, “ whom the countess may safely trust you with, 

since I make myself answerasle for his discretion. 
Oharles,” he added, calling to his sen, who was stand- 
ing apart frem the dancers, admiring the brilliant beauty 
and grace of Jane; “here is a young lady whom Lady 
Moretown entrusts to your gallantry !” 


The yeuth, who was remarkably handsome and 
manly in his person, proffered his arm te Mary, who, 
although still a child, was very tall for her age. 
Encouraged by a smile from the countess, she at last 
ventured to take it, and left the marquee to join the 
dancers. 

“How insipid she is!” thought Charles Harland, 
after various unsuccessful attempts to draw her into 
conversation. 

“ How handsome!” mentally observed Mary, at the 
same time; “I wonder if he is good?” 

“ Come,” thought the youth, “I will try her again! ” 

“ Your sister dances very gracefully,” he observed. 

“She does everything well!” replied his companion, 
who felt grateful to him for his praise of Jane. 

“ Not envious, at any rate!” said Charles to himself. 

“ You must be very dull at the holm! ” he continued, 
aloud; “I have often wondered how you contrived to 
amuse yourself in such a gloomy place. Have you 
always lived there?” 

“Almost as long as I can remember!” was the 
guarded reply. 

“ And have you no brother?” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor playmate?” 

“ None but my sister, and old Nero, the house-dog.” 

At this moment their conversation was interrupted 
by the approach of one of the Begbies, who came to 
ask Mary to accept him as a partner in the next dance; 
there was something offensive to the timid girl in the 
rude stare and confident tone in which he spoke, and 
she clung instinctively to her companion’s arm, as if 
for protection. 

“Miss Graham,” said young Harland, “is, as you 
perceive, engaged to dance with me!” 

For the first time Mary looked up in his face, and 
thanked him with a look. 

‘“* What beautiful eyes she has!” mentally observed 
the youth; “I must have been blind not to have 
noticed them before!” 

“You have always the luck of it, Charley!” ex- 
claimed young Begbie; “you forestall me in every- 
thing! No matter—I can dance with her sister, who 
is a great deal prettier than she is!” 

So saying, he turned upon his heel, and left them, 
but was doomed to disappointment ; Jane was dancing 
with young Sinelair. 

“Prettier than her sister!” The rector’s son had 
thought so at first, but now he began to doubt; like 
most boys of his age, he fancied himself a great con- 
noisseur in beauty. 

After the dance, Mary strolled with her companion 
towards the lodge of the park; peering through the 





gates, she observed the care-worn countenance of a 


| respectable-looking woman, cleanly, although poorly 


clad: she had a small basket upon her arm, filled with 
needlework. The surly porter had refused her ad- 
mission to the grounds, where she wished to penetrate 


| to sell her wares. 


“ Off with you!” he said; “ my lord don’t encourage 
any of your sort here. Do you think that ‘the 
gentry have nothing to do but spend their money upon 
beggars?” 

“TI am no beggar!” replied the woman, meekly; “I 
only wish to offer my wares!” 

Ly this time Charles and Mary had reached the spot. 

‘* Perhaps,” continued the speaker, “ this young lady, 
who looks so good and beautiful, would purchase a 
pincushion or a needle-case, to assist a distressed 
mother on her way ?” 

“T have no money with me,” answered the child, 
“or I would willingly, for the name of mother is 
very Gear to me—although I can scarcely remember 
mine!” 

“ God bless -you, miss, for those kind words!” said 
the woman, turning away. “They have done me 
more good than the price of my wares would have 
done!” 

“Stay! Stop!” shouted Charles, calling after her. 
“ Let me look at the contents of your basket. I am not 
much of a judge of such things; but this young lady 
will oblige me by. selecting forme. Open the gate,” 
he added, “if you please!” addressing the porter, who 
reluctantly complied with his request; “ and admit the 
poor woman! ” 

On examining the basket of wares, Mary was struck 
with the extreme neatuess aud even elegance of the 
workmanship, as well as the utility of the articles 
offered for sale; and, at the request of her companion, 
selected several, for which Charles paid. While the 
elegantly-dressed girl was looking over her merchandize, 
the poor woman never once removed her eyes from her 
features, till at last her gaze became so remarkable, that 
even the porter observed it. 

“Did you never see a young lady before?” he de- 
manded, in a rude voice, “ that you stare so?” 

“T ask pardon!” replied the wanderer. “My manner 
must appear strange—very strange ! ” 

Charles Harland mentally observed, that “ it certainly 
was!” 
“T am sure you will forgive me!” continued the 





speaker, addressing Mary; “ but the lady whom I once 


had the happiness to serve was about your age when I 
first beheld her; and the resemblance is so strong, that 
T could almost believe she stood before me! ” 

“Indeed! What was her name?” inquired Mary. 

“ Miss Briancourt!” 

“Do you not think,” whispered Mary, “that if I 
were to run and show these pretty things to Lady 
Moretown, she would permit the poor woman to enter 
the grounds and sell her wares? ” 

“Tam sure she would!” replied her companion. 
“ What a thoughtful thing you are. Now I should 
have cudgelled my brains for an hour, before the idea 
would have struck me. Remain here,” he added, turn- 
ing to the woman, “till I return. The young lady may 
serve you, yerhaps, better than by purchasing your 
needlework |)” 

Full of tHeir benevolent design, the two children 
hastened to the marquee, where Lady Moretown was 
still chatting with the rector and her sister-in-law. 
Mary silently placed the purchases before them. 

“ Dear me, my love, where did you get these?” in- 
quired the rector. 

“ Your son bought them to assist a poor woman whom 
we found entreating admission at the gate of the park. 
I had no meney myself,” she added; “ was it not good 
of him?” , 

“ He is good! ” answered the gratified parent. 

“You forget,” said Charles, interrupting her, “ that 
the idea of returning to solicit Lady Moretown’s per- 
mission to let the woman, who really appears to have 
seen better days, enter the park and sell her wares, ori- 
ginated with you. Mine was an act which cost me a 
few shillings merely. Yours the benevolence which 
reflects, and makes itself useful! ” 

The permission was readily granted, and a domestic 
despatched to the lodge, with orders that the female 
should be admitted to the marquee. 

In a few minutes the woman made her appearance 
in the tent, with her little basket in her hand. There 
was an air of quiet self-respect in her manner, which 
impressed those who saw her in her favour. 

“And so my good woman,” said the rector, “you 
have lived in the Briancourt family ?” 

He had learned the circumstance from his son, and it 
seemed to interest him. 

“T have, sir!” 

“ Lately?” 

“Tn the time of the late lady, I was waiting-woman 
to her only daughter, Miss Clara!” 

“ You are too young,” observed the rector, *‘ to have 
been an inmate of the family when the late baronet 
died!” 

“ T was there, sir! ” replied the wanderer. “ Although 
almost a child in years, | remember it perfectly!” 

“It was very sudden, was it not? ” 

“ Very, I believe, sir!” 

“ And how came you to leave?” continued Mr. Har- 
land, whe seemed anxious to pursue the inquiry. 

“Tt is along tale,” replied the woman, “ of sorrow 
and suffering. I remained in the family till the marriage 
of my young mistress, when I was dismissed; but with 
an unblemished character for honesty!” she added, 
preudly. “Were Lady Briancourt here herself, she 
could not deny it!” 

“And if she did, Mabel,” said Lady Moretown, 
rising and advaneing towards her, “I would answer 
for your worth and integrity. Have you forgotten me?” 
she added, extending her hand to the bewildered woman. 
“T am Alice Arden. Why did you not use the proof 
I gave you of my gratitude for saving the life of my 
poor father ? ” 

“ Because,” answered Mabel, “a resistless impulse 
drove me from the shelter your kind uncle provided 
me; a mother’s impulse to traverse the world to recover 
her lost child!” 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Haytian Minister in London has announced 
that his Government is doing every thing pussible, by 
the offer of prizes and otherwise, to extend the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in Hayti. 

On the 6th of July a part of the immense rocks 
which overhang James Town, St. Helena, no doubt 
undermined by the action of the water which had 
filtered through the ground, fell, crushing a number of 
houses, almost all the occupants of which perished or 
received injuries. 

Tue Gazette des Etrangers says :—“ An important dis- 
cevery in the history of art has just been made. A 
few months back, M. Arsene Houssaye was commis- 
sioned by the State to direct researches at Amboise 
(Indre-et-Loire), with the object of finding the tomb of 
Leonardo da Vinci, the position of which was unknown. 
Last week the pursuit was crowned with success, A 
sort of case, found in an old church at Amboise, and 
containing a coffin, was pointed out to the notice of M. 
Houssaye. An inscription on the lid of the coffin is 
said to leave no doubt of the authenticity of the remains 
which it contains. Thus is refuted, as was expected, 
the supposition. that Leonardo da Vinci had died else- 





where at Amboise.” 
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THE GHOST. 





Ata time when the apparition of a “ Ghost” is being 
exhibited in several of the most popular places of public 
entertainment in these kingdoms, it naturally suggests 
itself, that something interesting might be said upon real 
spectral illusions, quite apart from such as can be repre- 
sented by any skilful manipulation of philosophically 
constructed lenses whatever. The production of this 
sert of ghosts, however harmless, is certainly very 
ingenious and astonishing; but when we have had 
almost innumerable instances of illusive appearances, 
supposed, in reality, to have occupied the whole con- 
centrated space of the optical organs, they are neces- 
sarily subjects of more important consideration than 
those which are produced by mere mechanical con- 
trivances. Mr. Pepper, of the Polytechnic Institution, 
has long laboured for the instruction of the public, 
but be has hitherto remained in comparative obscurity. | 
He has now, however, as it were, only started into 
public life, and in an exhibition which he has called 
“The Ghost,” has not only achieved wonders for him- 
self, but has excited the wondering faculties of almost 
every sight-seeing person in Great Britain. 

Spectral illusions: have been defined to be vivid 
deceptions of the different senses, especially the sense 
of sight, often assisted by external means, occurring 
with such a degree of distinctness as to give a tempo- 
rary belief in their reality during a state of excitement | 
and while the circulation of the brain is in a more or 
less disordered condition. In other words, they are 
ideas or recollected images of the mind, referred to the 
respective organs of sense, and occuring with sufficient 
intensity to create astonishment and often fear. That 
this is the case, even when they are well known to be 
produced by artificial contrivance, as in the case of 
Mr. Pepper’s “ Ghost,” we, ourselves, have had sufficient 
evidence, for at the Polytechnic Institution the appari- | 
tions exhibited are sufficiently startling to excite, at least, 
the astonishment if they do not, actually, the fear of the 
more superstitious and credulous of the spectators who 
honour the performance with a visit. We, ourselves, 
have not a shadow of belief in the existence of ghosts, 
and it is difficult for us to give credit even to the exist- 
ence of spectral illusions in others, as we, ourselves, 
have never had the honour of a visit from any such 
terrific or exalted apparitions. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we must admit that, from the indubitable and 
concurring testimony of highly respectable authorities, 
they do exist; that many persons have been, in certain 
states, haunted by them, and that they are the product 
of seme abnormal condition of the corporeal functions 
or the mental organism. 

Whilst tracing the artificial origin of these illusions, 
as affecting the imagination, we are led back to a re- 
mote period in the history of mankind. When nations 
are sunk in ignorance and barbarism, we find that it is 
difficult fer the mind to conceive that a hero, a sage, a 
prudent and affectiozate husband, or a beautiful wife, 
should, at once, pass into a state of non-existence, and 
become dead, stiff, motionless, and speechless; and | 
finally crumble into, and commingle with, the very dust | 
upon which they, themselves, are treading, without | 
the possibility of calling them back to their presence. | 
Dwelling upon the difficulty of such a conception, | 
would naturally beget suggestiveness which, aided by | 
the imagination, would conjure up aérial substances or | 
spirits endowed with similar feelings an‘ attributes to 
those possessed by the departed. Thus, a deceased | 
warrior would still be supposed to take an interest in | 
the battles in which his nation engaged, and a wise | 
counsellor, in the debates which decided the momentous 
questions of peace or war. Mr. Potter in his Arche- 
ologia says that “many are of opinion that temples 
owe their first original te the superstitious reverence 
and devotion, paid by the ancients to the memory of | 
their deceased friends, relations, and benefactors; and 
as most of the gods were men consecrated on account 
of some public benefit conferred on mankind, so most 
of the heathen temples are thought to have been, at 
first, only stately monuments erected in honour of the 
dead.” 

As all men, however, are not alike constituted, it 
was not possible for every person to conjure up, by 
means of religious frenzy or excitement, the images of 
beings with whom they might desire to commune, there- 
fore the imaginary semblance of these, was produced in 
sculptures, either of wood, marble, brass, or other metals, 
and set up in tents or temples te be worshipped. That 
this was the case may be inferred from the practice of 
the earlier Greeks, whose first form of a temple, was a | 
hollow tree in the forest, in which was enshrined the | 











image of the sylvan deity. The sacred sentiments with 
which these images were regarded, appropriately sug- 
gested, that the wisest and holiest men should preside 
ever, or conduct the devotional ceremonies necessary 
to be observed in approaching them, and this gave rise 
to a priesthood, who, in time, became the only persons 
in the State, in whom all natural and other knowledge 
were concentrated. To enable this body to preserve 
the power and authority which their position conferred 
upon them, they, from time to time, added to their 
learning the discoveries of art and science which, along 
with the powers of deception and imposition which 
they possessed, enabled them, for ages, to keep man- 
kind in a state of abject ignorance and intellectual 
bondage. 

After the establishment of temples for the worship of 
gods, it would soon be discovered that something more 
imposing and appalling than their images, must be 
thought of, for the purpose of inspiring those who were 
of a more stolid or stoical temperament than other 
devotees, with a proper amount of religious solemnity 
and awe, when they approached the presence of the 
particular god they had come to worship. Accordingly, 
to effect this object, the representation of depa 
spirits was invented, and when we reflect upon the im- 
pression which an illuminated Deity would make upon 
an ignorant and credulous mind, we need not wonder at 
the universality of fame to which some of these gods 
attained. In the temple of Esculapius, at Tarsus, it is 
said, that the god frequently manifested himself to his 
worshippers. Even Cicero, with all his intelligence, 
mentions frequent apparitions of the gods in temples. 
Varro, quoted by St. Augustine, affirms that both 
Numa and Pythagoras, beheld images of the gods in 
the water; and that this kind of divination, as well as 
the art of causing apparitions of the dead, had been 
brought from Persia intolItaly. Such wnited testimony, 
is a clear proof that the art of imposing upon the belief 
of the people, had arrived at a considerable degree of 
perfection in a very remote period of antiquity. 

Besides the apparitions of gods, it was found neces- 
sary to be able to make another class of beings come 
into the presence of those, who, from affection, or some 
other feeling, desiréd again to behold them. Accord- 
ingly, apparitions of deceased friends or relations were 
conjured up in the heathen temples. The origin of this 
idea, is traced to a superstitious belief of the Egypiains, 
who were followed in it by the Greeks, and, subse- 
quently, by the Romans. According to them, the souls 
of the dead were privileged with the power of revisit- 
ing the earth, and appearing in an, apparently, embodied 
form to the living. They also, believed that the magicians 
and priests had the power of calling them up at will, 
and that these spirits were capable of foretelling 
future events. This recalls an observation of Iambli- 
chus, who says that, “ the end of magic is not to create 
beings, but to cause images resembling them to appear, 


| and soon again to vanish without leavin; the slightest 


trace behind them.” An opinion of this kind existed 
at an early period of Jewish history. 

The earliest notice that we have of an apparition 
being called forth, is that given in the first Book of 
Samuel, where Saul consults the Witch of Endor. Of 
the results of this consultation we are all aware. 
Among the Greeks the art was practised by the priests, 
sorcerers and magicians, and they would appear to 
have had places specially consecrated to the invocation 
of the dead. The oracle of Aornos, in Thesprotia, 
delivered responses by calling upon the dead; and 
Homer, in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, describes 
the admission of Ulysses into a necromantion or 
Givining-house, that he might converse with those 
friends of whom he had recently been deprived by death. 
Among the last instances of invoking the spirits or 
apparitions of the departed among the Greeks, was the 
ease of Cleonice, who appeared to her murderer, Pau- 
sanias. The response’ of the Shade, however, was 
somewhat ambiguous, and mixht be interpreted either 
as the anneuncement of a violent death, or the con- 
veyance of a pardon from the gods for thecrime. From 
this period, the art of invocation seems to have declined 
in Greece, 

The Romans appear to have practised the 4rt a little 
later than the Greeks. In the time of Cicero it was 
exercised, and two centuries later, we learn that Cara- 
calla invoked the shades of Commodus and Severus. 
Lactantius, in the third century, represents the magi- 
cians as, always, prepared to convince the sceptical by 
apparitions of the dead. Even in the ninth century, 
the Emperor Bazil, of Mucedonia, had conjured up to 
him, the apparition of his lost son, superbly arrayed, 
and mounted on a fine herse; but as the father rushed 
forth to embrace the phantom, like Mr. Pepper's lady, 
it immediately disappeared. The art of producing 
images of deceased or distant individuals, however, is 
not confined to the ancient history of the Jews, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans. Traces of it are to be found 
throughout most of the Eastern nations, and, prebably, 
even among those of many other climes. In India the 
priests, magicians and sorcerers were in the habit of 
producing in their temples or at their own abodes, 
the images of distant or lest relations, and even allow- 





ing the living to ask questions and receive an- 
swers. 


Leaving the investigation of the means employed by 
the ancients for invocative purposes to the historical 


It must be remembered that knowledge was, anciently, 
almost entirely, the property of one caste, and that what- 
ever might be the nature of the deceptions practised 
upon the people, the ignorance of these was a sort of 
guarantee for the non-discovery of the arts of the 
others. It is enough, therefore, to say that we have 
sufficient evidence to show, that almost every depart- 
ment of science, then known, was laid under contribu- 
tion to help in storing the budget of the magician. In- 
dependent of certain fastings, potions, bathings, and 
anointings, which were used preparatory to the coujur- 
ing up of apparitions, certain perfumes and substances 
were brought into requisition, with the view of more ef- 
fectually striking the beholder with awe. Besides these, 
mirrors, lenses, the camera, and the effects of light and 
shade, as in the beautiful pictures of the diorama, were 
called into operation. Even acoustics were put into 
action, so that, says Dr. Brewster, “the golden virgins 
whose ravishing voices resounded through the Temple 
of Delphos; the stone from thé river Pactolus, whose 
trumpet notes scared the robber from the treasure which 
it guarded; the speaking head which uttered the ora- 
cular responses at Lesbos ; and the vocal statue of Mem- 
non, which began at break of day to accost the rising 
sun, were all deceptions -derived from science and from 
a diligent observation of the phenomena of nature.” 

In our next number we will treat of the realities of 
this subject. ‘ 

—_——e 

Ir is rumoured that Major-General Rumley is likely 
to be president of the court-martial un Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crawley, of the Inniskilling Dragoons. 

Ir is reported in financial circles that a Mexican 
loan of 500 million francs is likely to be raised, on the 
security of the mines, and guaranteed by France. 

Apvices from Athens tothe 28th ult. state that affairs 
were progressing smoothly. The vote of the Ionian 
Parliament and the approaching arrival of King George 
engrossed all attention. 

Tue attempt to increase the growth of cotton in the 
Mysore territory by the free distribution of seed, and 
the offer of prizes for its cultivation has proveda 
failure, there being no competitors for the rewards. 

Tue wearing of grey colours having been declared 
to be mourning by Mouravieff, a lady with a grey 
ribbon in her bonnet was arrested at Wilna, and, after 
the ribbon was torn off by the soldiers, ordered to pay 
the usual fine for wearing mourning. 


An Imperial officer at the sack of Magdeburg 
whipped a young girl to death, and was rewarded with 
an order of chivalry. Something like this sort of 
honour appears to be enjoyed by General Mouravieff, 
the great hangman of the Czar in Poland. 

A capirat of £50,000 is required in shares of £10 
each for the Buxton Hotel Company, in order to sup- 
ply that favourable locality with hotel accommodation 
more in accordance with the requirements ef the 
public. 

Ir is understood that the Bishop of Norwich has 
commenced proceedings against the Rev. G. Drury, 
rector of Claydon, Suffolk, for having introduced inno- 
vations into the celebration of divine worship in the 
parish church. 

Tue efforts made during the last eighteen months or 
two years to call in the old copper coins and issue their 
bronze substitutes have, it appears, been successful to 
a great extent, so far, at least, as the large towns are 
concerned, 

Prixce Frepericx of Denmark, brother to the 
Princess of Wales, has entered at Christ Church, and 
will become a resident member at the commencement of 
the ensuing term. The Rev. G. W. Kitchin, junior 
proctor, censor and student of Christ Church, has been 
appointed tutor to the young prince. 

Tue Archbishop of York has accepted office as one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the National Shakespeare 
Committee. The Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, has joined the 
committee. ‘The church appears to be gathering 
strongly round the poet's name. 

Tue seventh annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science is to be held 
at Edinburgh. The opening address will be delivered 
in the Free Church Assembly Hall on Wednesday 
evening, the 7th October, by Lord Brougham, the pre- 
sident of the Association. 

Our of a large number of tailors who have been 
arrested in Warsaw, three were flogged at the police 
station, previous to their being brought before the court 
of inquiry. This punishment was inflicted with the 
view to extort from the prisoners the names of other 
tailors who had been employed in the manufacture of 
clothing for the insurgents. 
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THE THREE ROSES. 


—__—@—————— 
CHAPTER VIL 
THE DANCE AND THE TRAITRESS. 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again, 
be And all’ vent merry a8 & marriage bell. 
Partings such as press 
The life from ont young hearts; and choking sighs 
That ne'er might be repeated. Byron, 

WE will take a glance into the drawing-room. Only 
a glance, for Janet is absent, who, as the daughter of 
the host, should be “the bright particular star,” “ the 
star of that goodly company.” Jessie Appleton arrayed 
‘in blue satin, and having her hair in long, black ring- 
lets, received the company with much grace. Roland 
Mildred stood on her right, looking the very picture of 
@country gentleman. No one, as he smiled and wel- 
comed his guests, would have believed that he had, in 
-& manner, just kicked the tutor out of doors and locked 
his daughter up. And as for Jessie—who, to see her 
smiling and cooing, patronizing or consoling, could 
have believed that she was at the bottom of all ‘the 
trouble? She coos te him, smiles on him, and leans 
heavily upon his stout arm. He presses her arm, rather 
tighter than is strictly necessary, close to his side; 
holds her vinaigrette, wields her fan, and presents 
every stranger who comes up—to “ My cousin, Miss 
Appleton.” 

Alice Redclyffe held her stately court at another end 
of the room. Mrs. Redclyffe sat on her left hand. 
Captain Houghton stood behind her chair, leaning 
upon it as he conversed with her. General M——, 
General G——, Colonel Y——, the Hon. I—— R——-, 
and others, of the most distinguished men of that epoch, 
stood around her. Maggy Upham held her little coterie 
in the middle of the room, under the great central lamp, 
and her silver laugh was the most pleasant sound heard 

the room. As the music struck up, a dozen hands 
pressed eagerly forward to engage her for the set: but 
the laughing girl whirled out of their ring, and, 
Pireuetting away, said that she had promised to dance 
with Mr. Mildred. She was at his side, panting and 
laughing. 

“So, you see, Mr. Mildred, I ‘ memorialized,’ as old 
Betty says, my engagement; I thought perhaps that 
a would not ‘memorialize’ yours, so I came to fetch 

ou!” 
., Well, mad-cap! Iam your very humble servant, 
‘f Miss Appleton will excuse me.” 
“Of course Miss Appleton would.” She smiled; 





’ 


[rue “sprrir” THROWS OFF HER DISGUISE.] 


curtsied, and they left her to take their places at the 
head of the dance. Jessie waited till they had fairly 
begun the quadrille, and then mingled with the crowd 
and unobservedly left the room. She paused in the 
hall, and looked at her watch in trepidation—it was a 
quarter past ten—she hurried on, fearing that Staunton 
might have left the summer-house, despairing of seeing 
her. She reached it—entered—he was there. He 
started up, saying: 

“My dear Miss Appleton, thank you! I have been 
waiting here two hours.” 

“T was afraid you had left.” 

“T should have waited here till midnight.” 

“U-m-m-m,” cooed Jessie. “I feel so sorry that you 
had to wait; but in truth this is the first moment at 
which I could escape from the ball-room—the first 
moment, indeed, when it would be at all safe for you to 
enter the house.” 

“T came with no such purpose, but only to hear of 
Janet—how is she?” 

“ She is half-dead, with anxiety,expecting you; and 
yet you say you came with no such purpose as entering 
the house!” 

“ Alas! Miss Appleton, shall I re-enter as a thief the 
house from whence I have been driven ?” 

“Why do you talkso? Heaven knows that I would 
be the very last to advise you to.a dishonourable course! 
But how is itnow? The young mistress of the house 
invites you to enter it—impleres you to come! If you 
had seen her as I have seen ‘her to-day —breken, pros- 
trate, tearful, like a rain-beaten lily—pale with dread 
for you, pale with anxiety again to see you, yet utter- 
ing words of hope and courage, because she expected 
to see you! But I ought not to tell you this—I betray 
the confidence of the sweet girl, who even now lies 
resting her fair head upon her dimpled elbow, listening 
fer every sound, hoping to hear us! and sinking back 
to disappointment as it ceases!” 

“Lead on, Miss Appleton! I follow you. I am 
unable to resist the vivid and tempting picture you 

int.” 

They left the summer-house. They made a circuit, 
and reached the house by the back way. 

“We can enter unebserved, for even the servants are 
all collected in the passage,” said Jessie. 

They d in without attracting attention, and 


reached the chamber occupied by Janet Mildred and | 


Jessie. Jessie was about to withdraw, but Staunton 
drew her in, saying: . 
‘No, you must not leave; for her sake you must be 
present during this interview ; ” and Jessie, who desired 
nothing better, accompanied him. . 
Janet had risen and seated herself at the’ window. 


I | inl 
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| extended arms; he pressed her to his bosom, caressed 
and soothed her, then reseated her, and stood respect- 
fully before her. 

“ You will forgive my father’s violence, Charles ?” 

The colour rushed to the young man’s brow at the 
sudden recollection—he was silent. 

“ Father will be sorry for it—he will bitterly regret 
it. It has shaken to its foundation the affection of his 
only child for him. You will forgive him now, 
Charles? ” 

The young man choked with his effort to govern his 
rising emotion. 

“ You know, Charles, that he is so much older than 
you—age, like womanhood, has a certain privilege—a 
man of honour may take a good deal from one or the 
other, without being called upon to resent it! Say you 
will not harbour resentment against myfather? Nay, 
at least speak to me.” 

“ Janet, dearest—I love you more than life! Will 
that content you? ” 

“ No—no—now it will not!” said Janet, trembling 
violently. “Forgive my father—notiing else will con- 
tent me!” 

“ Janet! does he ask forgiveness? Janet, there are 
words never to be forgotten or forgiven, until the injurer 
seeks that forgiveness!” 

“ Oh, I shall suffer so much between you both, if you 
are not friends. Bethink you! my father is proud and 
violent in temper.” 

“ And Charles is spirited and sensitive—you ask im- 
possibilities of him, as yet,” said Jessie; “the memory 
of his wrongs is yet too fresh; have patience, all will 
be well.” 

“Ah!” said Janet, through her tears, “I should 
rather ask forgiveness myself for recalling it to your 
mind, Staunton. I will say no more about it; sit down 
by me.” 

“Darling Janet! this I will promise you—I will 
never be provoked by anything your father may say 
or do to me, and, Janet, I will try to forgive him. My 
own blessed angel, you will teach me how!” 

A burst of music from the drawing-room pealed into 
the room. 

“Come! dear Charles and Janet, you must make this 
interview short, They have just commenced the last 
quadrille. At its close Mr. Mildred will be looking for 
me—and, Staunton, a word with you.” She drew 
him apart. “Do not be weak, do not leave her here 
to die of a broken heart—marry her—all will be right 
in a few days.” 
| _ These words were hastily whispered, and Jessie ‘re- 
| tired to a distant part of the room, under the pretence 
| of arranging her ringlets, and the folds of her deep blue 





Staunton entered. She arose and fell weeping into his ' ‘satin frock before the dressing-glass. 
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“ And must you go so soon ?” said Janet. | 
“My dear love, yes.” } 
“So soon! and when will you come again? ” 

He looked at her sweet, wan face; it had grown 
pale; but even that did not mar its beauty. How 
earnest, how anxious, how imploring she looked, with 
her delicate, pale, rose lips breathlessly apart; her deep 
blue eyes, their lashes spangled with tears, raised to 
his. He resumed his seat at her side, took her hand, 
and said: 4 

“ Janet, it depends upon yourself-whether or not I 
ever come again!” 

“« Then indeed you will come again. 

“If I come again, it will be to take'you hence as my 
wife.” 

She clasped both her hands together and shuddered 
with a strange, wild blending of fear and joy. He 
was lookitig at her earnestly, sadly; almost solemnly. 

“ Janet, I will not deceive you;. if your father will 
not forgive you——” 

“ On ia my father will—he wil f?4 

“ Yet, if Re should not, Ja our life—your life 
will be on@.of great toil, of great privation. With his 
ceuntenanés, with his interest and influence, without 
the slightest peeuniary from him—which, 
indeed, Tahould be to accept+-I should pros- 
per; bub ifjhe were to set his face against me, it is due 
te you to télt you this, my love—if he were to set his 
face against me—not a family but would side with him ; 
and would be impossible, and my poor wife 
would have te suffer extreme poverty here, or exile to 
some fat 4 


” 





“Ah! if my ither should be relentless, that, in it- 


self, would Bethe very worst calamity that could fall | 
Nothing after that—no labour, privation, | 
poverty, could affect me.much, but that will not bexhe | to right down.” 

“Well, never mind, when pickling and preserving 
|} is all over, you can rest,” smiled the good-natured 
knows him well, who is not biassed by her feelings, | 


upon us! 


case; father, my dear, good, tender father, is passion- 
ate, but forgiving. I know he will pardon. Jessie, who 
who has so much judgment, says so. Come here, 
Jessie.” 

She glided from the other end of the room to the 
side of Janet, and caressed, soothed, and reassured 
her. 

It is useless to repeat the persuasive sophistries of 
this unprincipled and dangerous girl. It is sufficient 
to say that then and there the plan, the time and place 
of the elopement were arranged. Staunton took his 
leaye, « Janet sank weeping upon the false bosom of 
her treacherous friend. Jessie laid her down, returned 
quickly, and with some trepidation, to the ball-room. 
All was safe there, however. 

“Where have you been, you wretched little flirt?” 
questioned Roland Mildred. 

“ With Janet.” 

“Ah, you spoil that naughty child. Poor little thing 
—how is she?” 

“ Very well... Asleep, I believe, now.” 

“Ah!—hem! I knew she would get over her cry- 
ing fits and fainting fits! That's right!” 





CHAPTER VIIL 
THE SPIRIT AMONG THE TOMBS. 


It was about to speak * * * * 
And then it started like a guilty thing. 
But soft—behold, lo; where it comes again: 
T'll cross it tho’ it blast me—Stay, illusion! 
If thou hast any sound, or use a voice, 
Speak to me! Shakespeare, 
In a picturesque gap of the hills stood a small church, 
erected by the first of the Redclyffes who emigrated. 
It was a neat Gothic building. with a tower and steeple 
at the end, It was surrounded by a graveyard, in 
which reposed the mortal remains of all the Red- 
clyffe family. Adjoining this church was a small 
cettage, surrounded by a trim garden; further off, an 
orchard of various kinds of fruit-trees. ‘his modest 
dwelling was the home of Mr. Burleigh, his niece 
Maggy, and his housekeeper, Miss Martha Downes. 
It was a very poor-lookixg house for a clergyman. It 
wanted all those little comforts and luxuries with which 
zealous Christians leve to surround their spiritual 
teachers. Not but that the few parishioners were kind 
and liberal, and wished to enrich him, but because they 
were few, and numbered among them only three wealthy 
heads of families—namely, Mr. Mildred, Mrs. Redclyffe 
and Captain Houghton; and the munificent gifts of 





these three were scattered among tl e surrounding poor 
of every denomination. Mr. Burleigh kept his vow of 
poverty in spirit as in letter. Nevertheless, he some- 
times gave little feasts to his “children,” and filled his 
small house and grounds with the old and young of his 
flock, The whole glen, containing the church, with | 
its graveyard, and the cottage with its grounds, was | 


cut off from all other neighbourhoods by high hills. 
One narrow path led dewn between these hills to the 
glen; this was used only by horse or foot-passengers | 
—carriages approached from the opposite shore of the | 
river, crossing in a ferry-boat. 

One night, about a week frem the events of our last 
chapter, in the nicely-sunded kitchen of the cottage, | 


| stop for that. 


glowed a dull fire, by the murky light of which sat two 
persons talking very earnestly. The first was Miss 
Downes, but not the ste old maid of popular 
literature. There was nothing stiff in her manner, or 
sour or bitter in her heart—neither was she tall, prim 
and angular, as the model old maid of nevels ought to 
be. She was exactly the opposite—short, fat, fair, with 
grey a ene » not ashamed to show its 
silvery under clean white cap—with 
smiling blue eyes and smiling lips. How full of 

ness and. humour her quiet. smile was! But no 

she sat in the old elbow-chair, talking earnestly 


her companion, her smile was grave, Thi 







companion was no other than the per of O 
Lodge, sent by Mrs. Redelyffe, with. nts. of pre- 
serves, pickles, cordials, &c., from hi Their 


conversation had commenced lightly aie . 
entered with ae a her. arm, “eaangee theless, 
keeper respectf >» aD had sunk wn eavily into, 
the ‘chair eet for lust by Miad Martha, and had begun to. 


talk before she noticed the gloom upon the usnally} 


. _ a oa of Miss Ciittoe, prone . rials, 
“T have brought some preserves and cordia 
for Mr. Burleigh,” ; 
a pateaey tetion i busy, I am almost run off 
“ Yes, ve 50 , iam 
my legs,” said Dorothy, a 
“ Haven’t you almost done preserving ? ” : 
“Lor, no; we have done cherries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and cherry bounce, and all that comes in the 
season, but lor! you know, the worst part is to come 
yet, when the quinces, pears, peaches, citrons, and 
melons come on ; and ther we’ve to maks peach-brandy 
and currant-wine, besides currant-jelly, apple-brandy, 
and the elder-wine. I declare if I ain’t all but ready 


Martha. 

“Rest! catch me resting. No,indeed; after pre- 
serving is over, then there comes more pickling, and 
then after that, hog-killing and beef-killing time, and 
meat-curing time—the Lord have mercy upon us, it is 
nothing but one thing after another one year’s 
end to the other.” 

* But you don’t have to do it all yourself.” 

“ No, but I have to see after it all. I have-to walk 
after those lazy girls from mornin’ till night. If I 
didn’t, not one of them earns their salt, anyhow. I 
wish [ was their mistress, 1’d make them jump about.” 

“ Mrs. Redclyffe does not complain.” 

“ No, because I see the work is done; but I get’s out 
of all manner of patience trotting after them girls.” 

“ You must bear your cross cheerfully.” 

*T do, only I get tired and angry sometimes.” 

“ You should be patient.” 

“Tam! I am so patient that I’m afraid there is 
none left for anybody else, and it makes me feel like a 
thief.” 

“ The Lord’s treasury is infinite—the more you take 
out of it the more is left behind; and you do not rob, 
but enrich others by drawing freely from it; for ex- 
ample spreads—‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole.’ 
Example is catching.” 

“T hope it ain’t about here. Oh, yes! I see. If I 
am patient, people will catch it from me, like the 
small-pox.” 

“ os.” 

“ Well, then, I must try—but Sam worries me a 
good deal.” 

“Every one has his trials, Dorothy,” said Miss 
Martha, with a meek smile; “I have mine.” 

“You have yours! What are they? Won't Miss 
Appleton mend her stockings? ” 

* Worse than that.” 

“ What then?” 

“T'm haunted—a spirit walks about here.” 

“Oh-b-h Lor-r-d!” cried the old woman, casting a 
fearful glance around her. 

“Truth, I tell you; it walks in the church-yard 
about this time of night,” 

“ Gracious!” exclaimed the old woman. 

rie ty 

* How long!” 

“Why, Dorothy, I'll tell you,” said the old lady, 
in a mysterious whisper. “ Yesterday—no, the day 
before yesterday—Maggy went to spend the day out. 
Well! in the evening a messenger comes after Mr. 
Burleigh, to go and see an invalid about to die, Well! 
there was a thunder-storm coming up, but he did not 
The storm arose just about the time he 
was setting off, but on he went. I was left alone here, 
but still I was better off than he who was exposed to 
its fury. Well! the storm was violent, but soon over. 
And when night came on I began to think of going 
out for wood to make a fire to get supper. “ Well, I 
put on Mr. Burleigh’s long coat—his old one—to keep 
the damp out, and out I go. . It was pitch dark, and 
nothing to be seen but the stars, and nothing to be 
heard but the roaring of the river, fooded by the rain. 
Well, I went over the stile into the churchyard to get 
to the forest, the nearest and driest way; I was about 


4 Xes, but it 


half-way across the ground ihere, by the gravo of olg 
Mrs. Redclyffe, when I happened to look up, and |p 
and behuld! there stood a figure three feet in front of 
me—shining white in the black darkness! I nearly. 
fainted; I den’t know what kept me up. There jj 
stood! with its black hair streaming, and its black 
brows frowning, and its pale cheeks white as the clothes 
it wore. 

“ Tt was an optional illusion.” 

* A what?” 

“An eptional illusion—that is, seeing a thing tha; 


ain't there!” 
hie was there, child! and I nearly droppea 
doe } ver, I turned right round and went back 
’ a into the road. Well, I went on a few 
I came near the spring. I looked up—and 
| the spirit right before me again! My heart 
+ head spun round—and—well, I turned back 
‘@ second time, and thought I would go home—for i; 
seemed like & tempting of Providence to go on. Well, 
as Liam telling you—I went up the narrow path 
ing so, I could hardly stand, a there was not a 
soul on the premises but myself and the spirit. Well, 
just as I got home, I heard a sigh—and looking up to 
see where it. from, there stood the spirit! I burst 
into a,perspiration, and I said, ‘In the name of the 
Fathe Mind the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, what 
do you Ww “4 ? Well, as soon as the spirit heard that 
it reenter rt ‘- 

“Yes—I don’t know how I ever got to the house, 
Mr.’ Burleigh came home late that night, and I told 
him all about it; but he wouldn’t pay any heed to it— 
he said it was ‘i tion.’ Miss Maggy didn’t come 
home that night, and she hasn’t come home yet. Yes- 
terday morning Mr. Burleigh went out to see a sick 
woman and staid all day. When night came, I ex- 
pected him home, and went.out to pick up chips to get 
his tea. Well, I took another path. I didn’t like to go 
near the graveyard, and so J tyrned up the path lead- 
ing away from the glen up the hill behind. Well, it 
was early in thé évening, and I can’t say as I felt much 
afraid’; bat God bless your soul, as I looked up the 
hill, coming down was the spirit, with its black hair, 
ghastly face, and its white robe, all shining in the star- 
light.” 

ar Hush, dear!” 

“T turned and ran. Mr. Burleigh came home early 
this morning, and I told him that [ had seen thie spirit 
again, and when and where I had seen it. Well, this 
time he listens to me, and to-night—this very night, 
he says he'll keep watch for it himself! ” 

“Hush!” again exclaimed the half-terrified, half- 
incredulous Dorothy. 

“T have my thoughts.” 

“T shall be afraid to go home to-night. I shall stay 
here. with you till morning!” 

“So do. My goodness! here comes Mr. Burleigh 
now, and the kettle ain’t on yet for tea!” said tho 
bustling little old housekeeper, fidgeting about the 
kitchen to prepare supper. 

The clergyman entered the kitchen, leaning heavily 
upon his stick. He laid it down, put off his hat, and 
sank wearily in his chair, without speaking. Dorothy 
arose, curtsied, and respectfully remained standing, 
while the old man’s tea was getting ready. 

“Has Margaret returned?” he asked, with some 
anxiety, of the housekeeper. 

“ No, sir.” : 

Where is she ?” 

“You know, sir, that Miss Maggy left here to go to 
the Limes. I suppose she is there with Miss Janet aud 
Miss Appleton, They seem on intimate terms of 
friendship! ” ; 

“Miss Appleton! I object to that connection, 
Martha. If Margaret returns while I am out t- 
morrow, tell her so!” 

The placid housekeeper promised compliance, aud 
set the tea on the table. 

The old man changed his boots for slippers, and 
drew his chair to the table. 

When sup er was over, and the table-cloth removed, 
the reading-lamp lighted, and Mr. Burleigh had taken 
a book to read, Miss Martha went up to him, and with 
a meek voice, said: 

“Have you forgotten, Mr. Burleigh ? ” 

“Forgotten what?” 

“ Your promise.” 

“ What proniise do you mean?” 

“T mean the spirit I saw.” ‘ 

“Oh, nonsense, my good soul! Some mischievous 
—— is practising on your credulity, to amuse him or 

erself with your fright.” 

“ But, sir, you promised ——” 

“I promised to investigate it, .I will do so;” and 
the old man, resuming his hat and stick, went forth. 

It was very dark; the high hills loomed gloomily 
into the clouded sky; the hollow moan of a rising 
wind threugh the forest, and the hoarse murmur of 
the swollen river, as it swept past, were the ouly 
sounds that disturbed the otherwise dead silence. ee 











clergyman looked around upon the murky darkness 
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the scene, and seemed to find a pleasure in its assimili- 
tude to his own soul; then, with an imperceptible 
smile at his own credulity, he turned his steps to where 
the white tombstones of the churchyard gleamed 
faintly out in the darkness. He passed the little gate, 
and was within the enclosure. Nothing was to be 
seen but the white, spectral-looking tombstones, and 
the dark hills; nothing heard but the hollow groans of 
the wind among the fir-trees, answered by the hoarse 
moan of the river at their base. A vague, awful terror 
aveighed down his mind, and he was about to retrace 
his steps, when : 
“ At last! ” exclaimed a thrilling voice, near him. 


An icy chill ran through his veins—his blood cur- | 


died. He was neither cowardly nor superstitious; but 
the time, place, circumstances, and his shattered nervous 
system, all conspired to shake his courage. He looked 
around, but saw nothing—nothing but the old chapel, 
the tomb-stones, and the shadowy hills. 

“ Who speaks ?” he asked, in a quivering voice. 

“Who listens?” was the response. 

“J, Mr. Burleigh, pastor of the parish—and who art 
thou?” 

“Qae who knows the deepest secrets of thy soul, 
Reginald Burleigh.” 

Again the blood of the old man was turned back in 
its course, 

“ And what—what would’st thou with me?” gasped 
the unhappy man, as his knees smote together.” 

“Follow me!” replied the voice; and at the same 
moment a figure clothed in white emerged from the 
darkness, and glided up the path before him leading to 
the churéi. 

He followed, with tottering steps, despite the support 
of the stick he leaned upon. 

The figure paused at the church door. 

“Open it!” said the mystery, receding, and leaving 
the way unobstructed for him to pass. 

Mr. Burleigh stooped, and drawing the key from its 


hiding-place under the door-step, unlocked the door | 


and entered. The white figure glided after him. He 
reached the steps of the altar, struck a light, and turn- 
ing with fresh courage—for there was a feeling of 
sanctity, of safety within the church, in the precincts 
of the altar—he turned upon the advancing figure, and 








said, in astern voice, and witha frowning, pallid brow: | 


“ Come !—approach !—reveal thyself ! ” 

The figure walked straight up the aisle, paused before 
the blaziug torch, threw back a large, mufiling, white 
tuuslin veil, and revealed the face of Jessie Appleton, 
sparkling with the light of insolent defiance and ma- 
tiguant joy! 





CHAPTER IX 

THE DISCOVERY. 
By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 
By thy unfathomed gulfs of guile, 
By that most seeming virtuous eye, 
By thy shut soul's hypocrisy, 
By the perfection of thine art, 
That passed for human thine own heart. 
By thy delight in other's pain, 
And by thy sisterhood of Cain, 
I call upon thee, and compel 
Thyself to be thy proper hell Byron. 

“DREADFUL girl, what wouldst thou with me?” 

It was some moments before she replied ; and, in that 
time. her eyes were fixed upon his as though she would 
strike that sharp, bright glance into the depths of his 
soul, and read there how much of principle might re- 
main to defend—how much of fear to betray him into 
her power. 

Alas! his eyes quailed and fell before those of the 
sinful girl. 

Then she laughed aloud and said: 

“Oh, I have no secrets from you. Come hither, 
Reginald Burleigh,” and drawing him into a pew, she 
sat down beside him. The old man trembled in every 
limb, and covered his face with his hands, ‘,I looked 
into your soul just now to satisfy myself of what I 
almost knew before—that is, that I should find a 
coadjutor—not a betrayer in you!” 

_ “Lost girl! That your purposes are all bad, I read 
in the fiendlike exultation of your countenance. Dare 
you count upon my co-operation ? ” 

“Yes—I am mistress of your secret.” 

_ “And though that secret, wretched girl, should con- 
sign me to a ad 

“ Scaffold.” 

The old man shuddered from head to foot, as he 
faltered : ° 

“And even then, detestable girl, do you think that I 
will lend myself to any wicked purpose of yours?” 

Pie: Pooh,” exclaimed Jessie, with infinite disgust. 
You judge my purpose by your past. I have nothing 
‘e do at which your moral cowardice shall shrink, 
for I have nothing in hand that shall break any one of 
the Ten Vommandments, or any law of the land—as it 


ppens. 

e ms.’ And if it were otherwise?” in- 
quired the old man, fixing his piercing black eyes 
*pon those of Jessie, and seeming, for the moment, to 











lose his fears in serious contemplation of this singular 
ng.” 
Ry did not quail under that glance, as she replied 


y: 

“If it were otherwise it would make no whit of dif- 
ference with me, whatever it might with you.” 

“ Audacious girl, you glory in your wickedness.” 

“T triumph in my power !” 

“Woman, you are transfigured before me. 
eyes flare—they flame. You are a fiend.” 

“You have a fine imagination, sir, though rather 
a diabolical one. Fine as that of the moonstruck poet, 
Staunton, who calls me an angel, and whose fancies, in 
contradistinction of your own, may be called celestial. 
Now, neither of you have hit it. This is the truth. 
There was in me, as in you, and in us all, originally, 
an angel and a devil, striving for pre-eminence. They 
kept up in my soul such an eternal war, that I had no 
peace between them; so I just strangled and cast out 
the angel, and the fiend has quiet possession. I advise 
you to do the same.” 

The old clergyman was leaning over the front of the 
pew, contemplating her as she sat there. 

“ Fiend,” he said, “ have you chosen this holy ground 
to deliver your diabolical heresies only, or have youany 
other purpose? If so, speak it, for my soul is scorched 
by your presence, as my body would be by the proxi- 
mity of a conflagration.” 

“ Go on, sir. My father, who was expert at gambling, 
used to say that it was the privilege of the beaten to 
swear.” 

“Will you tell me why you seek me in this secret 
way?” 

“ Truth, old man, I love to prolong this conversation. 
It is so seldom I find one with whom I can be really 
frank as I can with you—it is quite refreshing.” 

The fingers of Mr. Burleigh worked convulsively ; 
his sunken eyes flashed for an instant, and then fell. 
The hour—the place—the dark night, the interior of 
the old church—the presence of this evil spirit, scarcely 
less terrible to him than if disembodied, all acted upon 
his shattered nerves and held him in a state of hopeless 
imbecility, fitfully varied by spasms of resistance, each 
of jvhich left him weaker than before. At last he said, 
in a smothered voice : 

“Girl, thou knowest my secret—by what necro- 
mancy, it is bootless to ask—but you know my secret. 
What is the price of silence ? ” 

“Ah, now you come to the point. Ina word, then, 
Charles Staunton called upon you last week with a re- 
quest that you would unite himself and Miss Mildred 
in marriage, and you refused to do so.” 

“T did. I will not officiate in a claudestine marriage, 
I wonder that any minister of the Gospel ever should.” 

“Exemplary old man! Would you have the young 
people elope without being married? for that would be 
the end of your morality.” 

“I would have all ministers of the Gospel, and 
all others, do their simple duty, and leave the conse- 
quences——” 

“T might prove that those very ‘consequences’ 
affect the very point of ‘duty,’ but I will not. I will 
only remark that I wish you to reconsider that decision. 
I wish you to pronounce the nuptial benediction that 
shall unite for ever the destixies of Charles Staunton 
and Janet Mildred, and at no later period than to- 
morrow evening.” 

“Ha! now do you not know, Miss Appleton, that 
such a ceremony would be null and void; that both 
Staunton and Miss Mildred are under age? And the 
license ?” 

“ That will be easily procured,” laughed Jessie; “no 
difficulty will be met there.” 

The face of the clergyman could not be seen; the 
light he held was flickering out; he did not speak in 
reply to. what she last said. 

“ And further take notice—listen; for now comes the 
very point of my argument. My own participation, in 
this affair, must not be known; no, not to one single 
soul; for mind, the day that I lose favour in this 
neighbourhood, that very day your secret is given to the 
wi 


Your 


” 
The light flashed up in an expiring flare, illuminating 
the thin, fierce features and piercing eyes of the fiend- 
ish girl, and then went out in darkness. 





CHAPTER X 
LEAVING HOME. 
I leave thee, father! Eve’s bright moon 
Must now light other feet, 
With the gathered grapes and the harp in tune, 
Thy homeward steps to greet, 
Mrs. Hemans. 
Tue Lies lay hushed and basking in the noon of 
an August day, the silence only dreamily disturbed by 
the drowsy murmur of the breeze among the foliage. 
Dinner was over, and Roland Mildred, clad in a cool, 
white linen jacket and trousers, was lying full-length 
upon along bench under a tree, taking a nap. The 
paper, with which he had read himself te sleep, had 
dropped from his hand. 











In another part ef the house, Mrs. Mildred, in her 
own chamber, rested also, 

In another chamber sat Janet and Jessie. They sat 
by a window closely shaded with green foliage, the 
favourite resort of singing birds, which the gentieness 
of Janet had never alarmed. She leaned upon her 
right elbow, and gazed tearfully from this embowered 
window. Her other hand was held by Jessie, who 
pressed and kissed it frequently, or stroked her golden 
ringlets, and spoke to her tenderly and soothingly. 

“But Jessie—dear Jessie—this is the last, the very 
last day that I shall stay at home; and it is half over. 
And to think that Iam deceiving my trusting father 
and my dear, dear grandmother! that I, whom they 
love so fondly, so much more than I deserve—I, whom 
they call their ‘darling,’ their ‘blessing,’ should de- 
ceive and desert them. Oh, it is very, very wicked.” 

“ Well, my love, if you think so, abandon the pro- 
ject—and if Staunton, in his disappointment and de- 
spair, should blow his brains out ——” 

Janet turned pale, and shuddered from head to foot. 

“Should blow his brains out, as young Rangely did, 
when Agnes Meredith jilted him last month, I do not 
know, I am not swre, that the sin will be laid at your 
door. You would be quite the innocent cause of his 
suicide.” 

Janet was scarcely sixteen—a mere country, home- 
educated child—without the slightest knowledge of the 
world—without the slightest suspicion of its false- 
hood. Blame her filial impiety as it deserves—as she 
blaines it herself, but do not call her weak, or foolish 
in her credulity of Jessie’s representations. She was 
not naturally weak or foolish, as her brave and patient 
after-life proved—no, she was only immature, sensitive, 
confiding. 

“You do not dread this, 
always unexpected, but 

“Oh! say no more. I shall not recede now. I have 
no power to turn back now. Iam whirled rapidly on- 
ward by a current I cannot arrest. Cannot, because I 
will not. Inclination hurries me forward—only duty, 
conscience, and the memory of all the wrong I do those 
whom I love aud leave would stop me—but, cannot, 
only troubles me. But I will not be traitor to my own 
conscience; I will not say that it exonerates, when it 
bitterly accuses me. I will not say that I think Iam 
doing right when I know and feel that I am doing 
wrong—oh, so very wrong. 1 may have sinned before. 
but certainly I never suffered from remorse before.” 

“My dear love, my sweet Janet, my angel, do not 
talk so. Remorse—for what? You talk as though 
you were about to commit some atrocious wickedness. 
You are going to be married, and marriage is a holy 
state.” 

“Yes, marriage is a holy state. I feel that, oh, so 
deeply, sostrongly now, But I feel, too, that in entering 
this holy state against my dear grandmother's wishes, 
without my father’s blessing, and in defiance of his 
curse, that I desecrate a sanctuary, that 1 commit a 
sacrilege, even as much as though I seized with im- 
pious hands, and quaffed with unholy lips, the sacred 
cup of the Eucharist! ” 

“Janet, my little love, do not talk so. You are 
already married. by the mutual attractions God has 
placed in your hearts, he has already married you. Yeu 
do but legalize on earth what God has done in 
Heaven.” 

“That is true; and yet—and yet—there is a disturb- 
ance, a discord in my soul—a bright joy struggling 
with a dark trouble—as if I had stolen as a thief into 
heaven, with the sins of earth all clinging around me.” 

For the first time, Jessie lost her self-command; in 
truth, for a week she had had a “job” in the several 
parts she had played, with Janet, with Stauaton, with 
Mr, Mildred and Mr. Burleigh, aud her patience was 
about exhausted. She jumped up, and walked the 
floor in hasty strides, exclaiming: 

“Then, send word to Charles to go about his busi- 
ness, and so drop the whole matter.” 

Janet held out her hand. 

“ Be patient with me, Jessie—dear Jessie! You who 
have nothing to reproach yourself with—you do not 
understand my feelings, even as I, who never experi- 
enced physical pain, am puzzled to know why the sick 
should groan and writhe so. Be patient, Jessie. Come 
back tome. I told youl would go—I will go. But 
come, Jessie, there are some things which 1 wish to 
leave with you to do,” 

Miss Appleton came and sat down by her side, em- 
braced her, and said: 

“ Forgive me, Janet; but, my dear child, your morbid 
sensibility does try my patience sadly, and what is the 
use of it? You compared your course just now to the 
whirl of a current of destiny.” 

“No, not of destiny—I did not so excuse myseli—to 
a current of inclination.” 

“Itis the same thing. Let me remind you now of 
our boating excursion. You and Staunton were in & 
skiff together—we had many, many miles of smooth 
water, then we got into the rapids, and for a few 
minutes, during which we crossed them, our situation 
seemed—it was only sepming—very perilous, You 


I know; catastrophes are 
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held your very breath for awe—yet in less than an |'world, a heart designing so much wickedness ag mine; 
hour we were in smooth water again, and continued | for'there is not one planning to break a grey-haired 
our course pleasantly, gleefully. You are in the rapids | mother’s gentle, loving heart. Oh, Jessie! how can 
of your life; and your grief and remorse are now | you love me? ‘how can you bear to look upon me, 
as gratuitous and as temporary as your awe and |'knowing meas you do?” And so, bitterly reproach- 
terror were then. Oh, nonsense, my love. You |'ing herself, she burst into a tempest of tears, fell upon 
will smile at this to-morrow — to-morrow, when | Jessie’s bosom, and sebbed with a vehemence that 
in the drawing-room, Mrs. Staunton, resting upon | shook‘ her fragile form as the storm shakes the rose- 
her husband’s arm, with her father by her side,{ tree. That passion passed also, and then, indeed, she 
will be receiving the congratulatory visits of her | grew calm and progressed with her little preparations, 
friends. Nay, you will wonder at these fears, when in | All, as I said, for those she left behind—none for her- 
a few weeks you shall see your husband, assisted by | self, or her journey. “ This little pile of clothes is for 
your father’s great influence, rise rapidly to that high | Betty and her children ; and this rell of old linen is for 
political distinction for which his splendid talents so | old Nancy—you know she nurses the sick ; and, Jessie, 
eminently fit him. Why, Janet!” exclaimed Jessie, | while I think of it—let me beg you, do not neglect the 
suddenly changing her tone to one of light joyeusness, | poor old people, whose infirmities confine them at 
“ think of the great, the immense good your hand will | home. Send them something from the table every 
confer upon Staunton, and cast off your fears. Asaj| meal; and gather them together every evening under 
general thing, I disapprove of clandestine marriages, | the oak-tree, and read a chapter in the Bible to them, 
especially as they are often contracted hastily between | as I used to do; and do not let any one miss me, if you 
thoughtless girls and reckless young men, whose very | can help it. And, oh, Jessie! above all things, supply 
levity has made them unacceptable to the parents, | my place to my poor father, and my dear grandmother ; 
and urge them into a secret union; but your case is so | do not let them lack any of the little services they have 
widely different, so totally opposite. It is a proud thing | been accustomed to receive from me.” 
for you to open—to one so eminently endowed as And, oh! there was such a depth of mournfulness 
Staunton—the way for a splendid political career. Do | in her tones, there was such a world of sorrowful love 
you not know that your lover's intellect is magnificent; | in her meek, blueeyes! nay, her brisht golden ringlets 
that he will blaze forth upon the world with the blind- | hung out of curl, and pale and dim and damp with the 
ing light of a newly created sun ?” said the artful and | shower of tears she had shed. It was clear that, how- 
eloquent girl, appealing to the loving enthusiasm of | ever she might try to hope, to believe, in every tone of 
Janet. 
“Oh! I know it—I know it!” said Janet, clasping | of still-gathering and un-shed tears—every word of her 
her hands fervently together, while: her cheek burned, | conversation betrayed the gradual loweriag of a heavy 
and her eye glowed. | cloud, a dark presentiment upon her spirit, a convic- 
Jessie turned aside to hide the mocking smile that | tion that her parting with her family must be long or 
taunted secretly the ecstatic admiration of the love-| final. All that afternoon she occupied herself with 





her melodious voice—melodious with the liquid music | 


*T’o be sure I will, my love, my angel child,” saig 
the father, with deep tenderness and swimming eyes; 
for something in her manner—or was it a presenti- 
_ment?—touched and melted his parent-heart. “To 
‘be sure I will, my love, my angel child! God blesg 
thee, Janet! God, in the might of his power and the 
richness of his love, bless thee; bless thee, my child 
even as thou shalt bless thy father! ” , 

A half-smothéred scream sprang from Janet’s bur- 
dened heart; her overwrought nerves failed, and she 
fell, half-fainting, upon her father’s arm. All was dis- 
may. All hurried to the drooping girl. 

‘Give her to me! give her to me!” suddenly, spas- 
modically exclaimed Jessie, catching the form of Janet 
with an air of authority, and bearing her off to her 
room. 

“What is the meaning of this?” exclaimed the 
terrified and bewildered man, 

“ Jessie knows, Jessie knows; it is hysterical only; 
gentlemen do not know anything. There is no occa- 
sion for the least alarm ; I am going to her now,” said 
the old lady, in order to reassure her son, and then she 
slowly tottered out of the room and up the stairs. Ina 
very few minutes she came down again, smiling with 
pleasure and benevolence, and saying: 

“There, dear, J knew that it was all nothing. Miss 
Appleton, to save me fatigue, met me at the head of 
the stairs and ‘told me that it was—now the merest 
trifle you can canceive of—a needle the poor, dear, 
careless girl had stuck in tle bosom of her dress, and 
when you pressed her, the point ran into her shoulder, 
and the sudden pang and fright made the peor, nervous 
child scream and almost faint. Miss Appleton says 
that she is now smiling at the affair, and that she will 





be in my room, as usual, to-night.” 
“Humph! I wish Janet wouldn't stick needles in 


stricken girl. She was content that she had drawn her | minute cares for the convenience of those she abandoned. | her bosom and daggersin mine at the same time. Tell 


for a moment from her sad reveries. 
moment. 
tendency to the sorrowiul, true aspect of her position. | clothing for herself. 


It was but’ fora | At sunset all her preparations were complete, and yet | her so,” grumbled and laughed Roland Mildred, as he 
Janet’s thoughts turned with an inevitable | she had not even put up a little bundle or change of | rolled his portly figure off to his room. 
And then, knowing that her | 


Mrs. Mildred went to her own chamber, where her 


She rose up and dried her eyes, and went about her | grandmother was at her evening devotions, and her | old servant already waited to assist her at her night 


little preparations, pale and sorrowful as though they | father was taking his evening ride of supervision over | 
were for a funeral, not a wedding; and all these pre-| his estate, the next religious feeling to filial piety, love, | 


parations were for the comfort of those she was about | and reverence for her native home and scenes, found 
to leave behind, just as the dying set their house in | expression in the last, long, impassioned, venerating 
order before their departure. gaze she fixed upon the sun going down behind the 
“Here, Jessie, is a set of rubies, my father’s gift! magnificent trees, and strong lines of golden light be- 
upon -my last birthday, they will look well in your | tween their massive dark trunks, across the lawn. Her 
dark hair; take and wear them for my sake.” tears again fell like rain. She had shed so many tears. 
“But, my love, these are very, very costly, a—a! Were their fountains eternal, that they should fall 
fortune in themselves,” said the cunning girl, divided | again? Oh, Janet! child of love and prayer, twas 
between avarice and fear. | there no self-preserving power within thy soul to save 
“Are they? I did not know it; so much the better | thee from the impending stcrm of sorrow, the shadow 
for you, if they are valuable.” of whose approach has darkened all thy spirit? Where 
“But, my love, this munificent, regal present—| are thy angels, Janet, that they do not snatch thee 
your father might not approve.” away? Where is thy mother, child, that she does not 
“My father—my father—ob, whatever my father | interpose to save? Is she, is love. less powerful in 
does care for, he does not care for the cost, or money ; | heaven than on earth? Ah, no; it is only wiser 
especially he will not when he is about to lose 





toilet. Soon Janet came in, as was her invariable cus- 
tom. The room was scarcely lighted by a very dim 
night-taper, and the old lady could not see how dread- 
fully pale and haggard she was. 

“Dear grandmother, send Betty away, and let mo 
wait on you to-night, will you not!” 

“You, my dear! No, you are not strong enough 
after your fright.” 

“Dear grandmother, Iam, Do gratify me in this, 
will you not?” 

Though she did not see her face, there was some- 
thing so deep, so mournful, in the low tones of her 
voice, that Mrs. Mildred at once dismissed her attend- 
ant, and suffered her to have her way. 

The old lady sat in a low-backed easy-chair, while 
Janet removed her cap, and, putting it carefully away, 
stood behind her and began to comb out her long, soit, 





Here, |and more patient. Her far-piercing eye, soaring up| waving, silvery hair, with its few stray tresses of still 


take them, Jessie, and say no more about them, for my | the heights of time, sees, through all thy present weak- | beautiful auburn. Even Janet remembered when that 


heart is very heavy.” 
“ Bat, my love, you may want them yourself.” 
“No, I do not like jewels about my person, they are | 
heavy, and sharp, and flashing, and 1 almost dislike | around the tea-table, Janet could not talk, could not eat, 
them; they offend my every sense, they flash my eyes | and she was too guileless to be able to affect an ease 
out. 1 like softness and repose too well to like jewels, | and cheerfulness far from her heart. 
so be at case, dear Jessie, and enjoy the rubies, fur you, “My dear, what ails you?” asked her grandmother, 
I know, like jewels.” looking mildly at her. 
“Oh! I do—I do so!” She did not reply; it.took all her strength to sup- 
“ And here, Jessie, here is a piece of crimson satin | press her. tears. 
grandmother bought me for a dress; it will become! “Oh!” said Mr. Mildred, who was not remarkable for 
your dark complexion well—take it.” penetration, “ Oh, the thoughts of to-morrow’s pleasure 
“ But, my love, this, at least, you will want.” has taken the child’s appetite away. You know that 
“No,” said Janet, in a tone whose sad solemnity | she has been invited to a breakfast and shooting party, 
would have touched any heart but Jessie's; “ no—if | to be held at the seat of Captain Houghton, and she is 
my father forgives me, I shall be too happy to need | to set out to-morrow merning at daybreak.” 
anything; if he does not, I shall be too lost to think of | “At daybreak! It is too early for her, poor thing! 
anything like that,” to ride without her breakfast; and how is she going, 
“ My love, your fears are entirely groundless, and if | and who is going with her?” 
they were not—if your father should be obdurate for a “She will ride Seafoam, and old Sam will attend 
while—why, it will be his own fault, and I should give | her.” 
myself no concern about it.” “ And no female companion ? ” 
“Ah! but there is one, poor one, who will be utterly “Miss Jessie has not been invited.” 
blameless and helpless in the matter, and who will} “No,” said Jessie. ‘Captain Houghton is no gen- 
suffer more than all; for she will have no support in | tleman; he has overlooked @ dependent of the family. 
resentment, as my father will—no solace in love,asI| But no matter,” added she, mentally, “though this 
shall. My poor, unselfish, fond grandmother. Oh, it 
is cruel, it is wicked, to grieve the love of old age. 
Youth is elastic and hopeful, with a long future before 
it, and can get over every trouble except, perhaps, re- 
morse; and middie life is mature in strength, and oc- 
cupied with many things; but age, old age, it has so 
little to hope for in this world, so short a time to live 
in this sunshiny world, that it loves as much as a child 
does; and to fill that little time with bitterness—to | his child to his bosom. “Good-night, darling. 
flood those few remaining hours with sorrow; to break | shan’t be up early enough to see you off; but take care 
an old heart that has survived all the stormy troubles! of yourself, my dear child, and come home early in 
of life, to be broken at last by its best loved; and yet | the evening, do you hear?” 
I am going to risk that—perhaps to do that. Oh,| Janet was fearfully pale. Happily, in the dim taper’s 
Jessie, they call me ‘a good child,’ and ‘a dear child,’ | light, he did not see it. 
when, if they knew it, I am only a selfish deceiver.| “Will you not bless me, my father?” she asked, in 


strength and gladness. 


remember it against™you and repay it with interest, 
Captain Houghton. 1 do not suffer the world to re- 
main long in my debt.” 

The party arose from the table. It was the custom 
of the regular houseliold to retire early, and, soon after, 
they were about to separate for the night. 

“ Good-night, Janet, love,” said Mr. Mildred, foldin 





Ob, Jessie! there is not in all the prison-cells in the | a tremulous voice. 


| ness and coming sorrow, the steps to thy future glorious | fine hair was of a richer golden hue than her ewn: 


| bright locks, Yet she still admired the'silvery hair, and 


When the family, four in number now, assembled | said that it was still beautiful, still radiant, and: 


brightening for heaven. But now, to-night, it seemed 
to her, only white, pale, and fading for the grave. She- 
rolied it up with reverent hands, and concealed it all 


bound a black silk fillet. ‘Then she tenderly unpinned 
and removed each article of the old lady’s dress, care- 
fully laying itaway. At last, when her grandmother 
was in bed, she knelt down by the bedside and took her 
hand to kiss. A superstitious awe—a feeling of dire 
fatality—overpowered her, and she did not dare to ask 
her blessing. The old lady put out her other thin and 
wasted hand, and stroking her “ grand-daughter’s ” fair, 
soft hair, said: 

“My precious child, you are not cheerful. What 
ails you, my own darling? What should trouble your 


old age, tell me.” 
“ Alas, alas, grandmother!” exelaimed Janet, drop- 
ping her head upon the coverlet and weeping bitterly: 
“ Oh, itis something! It is not, as I had almost 
hoped, a mere notion of mine, It is something! Janet, 
my dear, dear child, nothing troubles you that will not 








trouble me more. Lay your little griefs upon my 


omission suits me very wéll now, I shall, nevertheless, | bosom, my bright-haired darling ; or, if they are in- 


deed serious surrows, repose them here ; or even—were- 
that possible—if you have committed a fault, relieve’ 


yourself—lay it here,. without distrust, without fear, for’ 


here you will find nething but mercy and love, 2Y 
heart’s own dear child,” 
Janet sobbed as if her heart would break. 


(To be continued.) 





Srrrcnes rv A Sitthr.—The following is a singular 
calculation of the number of , stitches in a plain shirt: 
stitching the collar, four rows, 3,000; sewing the ends, 
500; button-holes and sewing on buttens, 150; sewing. 
the collar and gathering the neck, 1,204; stitching. 
wristbands, 1,228; sewing the ends, 68; button-holes 
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4 ming the ‘slits; 264; gathering the sleeves, 
148; beting on Wristbands, 1,468; stitching on shoul- 
der-straps, three rews each, 1,880 ) hemming thie bosom, 

993; sewing the sleeves, 2,534; settting in sleeves and 
: 3,650 ; tapping the sleeves, 1,526; sowing the 
848; setting side-gussets in, 424; hemming the 


Perr 1,104. Total number of stitches, 20,649. 
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THE SILENT BEAUTY. 


In the infancy of the railroad system in this country, 
acertain inland town ona great highway of travel, 
was rapidly growing inte the city which it now is. 
Its inhabitants, owing to their novel contact with swarms 
ef travellers, exhibited a strange blending of metropoli- 
tan and country manners, dress, and customs ; and sucli 
of its residents as aSpired to the vain style and hollow 
joys of hotel life, were one summer furnished with food 
for their habitual inquisitivenéss, by the arrival, at the 
principal hotel, of a lady and gentleman, who engaged 
handsome apartments for an indefinite period. 

When the gentleman entered his name on the book, 
there was a rush to, see what his name was and whence 
he came; but the simple entry was: 

“ Mark Manners and lady.” 

General interest in the strange couple was increased, 
owing to the extraordinary loveliness of the lady, both 
in form and face. She was very pale, but the expres- 
sion of her symmetrical features was so singularly 
beautiful that it impressed ‘all who beheld it; and the 
graces of her mind seemed indicated by the grace of 
her movements. Her dress was rich, but very plain ; 
and as, day by day, the regular boarders watched her at 
table, they remarked the continual melancholy of her 
look, and the unbroken silen¢e she maintained. 

She was but about twenty, and her husband, a 
comely man enough, about thirty-five. He was always 
in a suit of black, always attentive, and at her elbow ; 





and he, also, was reserved. But hé, sometimes, indulged | 


in a brief common-place chat with the nearest guests at 
table; his wife; never: 

On leaving the table, Manners invariably escorted 
his lady back to their rooms, and there she remained, 
never receiving’ company, anid never going abroad, 
unless he was at her side. 


All these circumstances soon became the subject of | 
remark among the inmates of the hotel, married and | 


single, and their conjectures were busy regarding both 
parties; the nature of his business, the place he hailed 
trom, the amount of his property, the incomprehensible 
reserve of his young and charming but apparently sor- 
rowful wife, her constant confinement to her apart- 
ments, and her total lack of visits from anybody, save 
her almost equally silent husband—if husband he was; 
Who could say ? 

Scandalous doubts arose upon that point among some 
evil minds at the outset. But all watched closely, from 
one curious motive or another, and the longer they 
watched the more they wondered. 

The matried couples in the house had a great deal to 
say about the silent beauty. 

The husbands, on the one hand, seemed to be of the 
opinion that Manners was a kind of Othello or Blue 
Beard, and that the uncommon charms of his wife 
caused him to be jealously vigilant, and to tyrannize 
over her; and hence her melancholy and her silence 
in company, through fear. 

On the other hand, the wives took the part of the 
husband, perhaps because uneasy at the compliments 
showered upon the wife; and referring to the grave 
looks of Mr. Manners, they declared that he was hen- 


pecked. 

“No doubt,” sneered they, “that she’s a sly puss. 
Though she affects the quiet angel in company, he gets 
his curtain: lectures when they are alone. ‘These quiet- 
looking, mincing madams are seldom the sweetest-tem- 
pered in secret. He looks completely cowed, and as if 
always watching to see if he has displeased her; while 
she has that deathly-pale look which bad-natured peo- 
ple so often exhibit, when they struggle to conceal the 
ugly feelings within them. Ifthe truth was known, 
that woman is no saint; trust a woman’s wit for that.” 

But the deauty of the sad yet uncomplaining stranger 
Pleaded for her in the hearts of the husbands, and fre- 
quent altercations about her, created as frequent domes- 
tc infelicity} and thus, without addressing a word 
to any of them, she had become the source of as much 
pa rs among them as if she had been a gossip and 


fi The perplexing uncertainty about her was not con- 
ned to her married critics. The single young men who 
glittered and aired themselves about the house were 
enchanted by her comeliness, and ardently curious as to 
er reserve and seclusion. 
They discussed her and her husband with great free- 
m over their glasses and cigars, atid some became 
Wordily “chivalrous” in her behalf, with an eye to their 
own possible future interests in the matter. 


“Tf he is her husband,” said one young spirit, look- 
ing as indignant as if he was specially imposed upon, 
“he has no right to be her tyrant.” 

“Tf he is jealous because she is handsome, it is no 
reason why he should make her unhappy.” 

“Tf she is unhappy, and afraid of him, she ought to 
have some friend to take her part and call him to ac- 
count.” 

“She looks to me,” said one wise young man, shak- 
ing his head, “ as if she was some other man’s runa- 
way wife, and had repented the step.” 

*% Does seem 80, don’t it?” exclaimed another, flamed 
with this humourous, suggestive idea. “ Who knows 
but she would like to run away again? I wish I had 
money, by thunder!” 

“Pooh! She wouldn’t run away with you, if you 
had money enough to buy the railroad.” 

“ She’s an heiress, eloped with him.” 

“A what?” iy 

*Some rich man’s daughter, run away with him, 
and feels bad, because she wants him to marry her.” 

“ What, ain’t they married ? ” 

“T don’t believe they are.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, I can tell pretty well. There’s a good many 
ways to find out these things. Perhaps, if I should 
tell,-you would know as much as I do about it, wouldn’t 

ou?” 

“I'll bet you don’t know anything at all about it; 
come, now.” 

“ What’ll you bet?” 

“My head for a football.” 

“ 'That’s about all it’s fit for.” 

“ And I,” interposed another, “ believe just the same 
as you do: only I think she don’t want him to marry 
her, but is wretched because she’s tired of living with 
him. She wants.to leave him; you can see that plain 
as day ; but she can’t, because he’s got money and she's 
got into a fix, and he keeps watching her all the time, 
and she is ashamed to tell her story to anybody ; and 
she couldn’t go back now to her own friends, and they 
wouldn’t take her back if she did, and she is a woman 
and don't know where to go; and he keeps watching 
her, and she couldn’t go alone, and she don’t know who 
to go with ; and then he’s watching her, and she hasn’t 
got anybody to go with; and the amount of it is, she is 
airaid and don’t know what to do, and so she keeps 
mum.” 

After this highly-imaginative view of the case, more 
| compassionate than complimentary to the strange beauty 
| who was “ watched all the time,” the majority of the 
young fellows looked at it in much the same light; 
although one, who had more faith in her virtue, ven- 
tured to resist such a sad suspicion. 

“T believe they are married, right enough,” said he- 
“ She lo»vks too sensible to be bad. ' But 1 reckon she 
married in haste to repent at leisure, as the fellow said. 
And, at any rate, she’s unhappy, and he don’t look as 
if he deserved her; and she ought to know.” 

So thought all the young men; “She ought to 
know;” anc they determined to find out whether she 
did know what she ought to know, and how much it 
was, and what she thought, and all about it, and him 
and her. 

And if she was sinful—were these chattering daws 
not more despicable? Andif love had misguided her 
—were they fit to be mentioned in the same breath ? 
And if the sorrowful beauty were without a stain— 
would it not be humiliating to consider that such crea- 
tures as they, could claim to belong to the same race? 

But to what height of audacity will not mean and 
blind brains sometimes aspire? ‘I'hese frivolous tailor’s 
pets, these human flies, commenced their investigating 
siege forthwith, and ever, as they could, assisted her 
to this and that at table, with many an amatory and 
sympathetic glance and tone, numbered her mouthfuls, 
followed her from the hall with languidly significant 
eyes, sent bouquets to her, and, at last, one, more ven- 
turesome than the rest, addressed an anonymous note 
to her, announcing that he was painfully aware that 
something troubled her, and that, if her distress con- 
tinued, she had but to give some special sign at table, 
and she would find a true friend in him! And then, 
the more readily to further the design of this presump- 
tuous missive, he took his seat opposite her at table, 
and bestowed warm but wary glances upon her, when 
her sad eyes chanced to be lifted from her food. 

But alas! for him and the rest of his longing and in- 
quisitive kind, the pensive paragon gave them no en- 
couragement, nor other recognition, than if they had 
been so many shadows. To them all, she appeared as 
noteless as she was voiceless, and the unchanging 
placidity of her deportment increased their impatience 
and perplexity. 

“Dares not say her soul is her own, through fear of 
him,” argued they. 

“What can be the secret of his power over her? 
Here we are, in a free country, and there are plenty of 
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Baffled in their attempts at gallantry, and still foiled 
in curiosity; they grew angry. 

“No accounting for taste. Perhaps she thinks he is 
about the only man in the world.” 

“ For my part, I think willing slaves deserve to be 
slaves. If she is such a fool as to.submit to him, why, 
let her suffer, that’s all.” 

“ Yes, let her.” ‘ : 

But curiosity now turned for relief from her to him. 

“ And who can he be, that contrives to keep her down 
60? There’s something mysterious about him.” 

“ Never associates with anybody.” 

“ Always so prim, and always in black.” 

“Black inside and out, I expect. I think he has ab- 
sconded from some place.” 

“A fugitive from justice? Shouldn’t wender. And 
that’s what. makes him so sly and silent. Did you ever 
notice how he looks out of the corner of his eye, as if 
he was afraid you knew him, or wanted to see what 
you thought of him?” 

“T have. He looks to me like a counterfeiter.” 

“Or a forger. No wonder he can afford to take those 
expensive rooms.” 

“He’s a runaway bank-clerk, or something, you 
mark my words; and some day the truth will come 
out, and then there'll be a story ia the papers as long 
as yourarm. Manners isn’t his name, more than mine is. 


No doubt his wife, or whatever she is, knows all about 
him, and that, after all, is the reason she is se gloomy, 
and cautious not to commit herself.’ 

“T mean to follow that fellow, and see what he is 
and where He goes. I believe he’s a black-leg, and 
she no better, but sticks to lini fof the chaxces.” 


“You're just the fellow to discover what he is. 
Leave you alone for that. Woader we never thought 
of that before. Follow him up, close. We'll find him 
out, prime, yet.” 

But though thus secretly dogged, the quiet man who 
so engaged their anxious thoughts was destined to 
mystify them still more. 

The hound, who had undertaken to unearth the 
supposed fox, got on his track, but lost wind, and came 
back drooping, with a discouraging tale. 

“If anybody does know who he is, he lies, for all 
say they don’t. All I can discover is that he is no 
swindler, no rogue, nothing of the sort, but a mau of 
very extensive dealings.” 

* Does he have extensive dealings?” was the gene- 
ral cry, in much dismay. “ Wht in?” 

“T don’t know. But he does have very large, 
wholesale and extensive dealings in soething.” 

“ Well, if he has extensive dealings,” said one, in a 
subdued tone, “he must be somebody, and we may as 
well leave him. A man who has extensive dealings 
can do anything, and we had lsetter let him alone.” 

“No; we hadn’t. Who cares for his money? That 
ain’t the question. Who is she?” 

“ That's what we want to find out.” 

* “If there’s anything wrong about him, and he’s got 
money, so much the better,” suggested one of the 
coterie; “for we can make him come dewn handsome, 
or expose him.” 

“ Better see if there’s anything to expose, in the first 
place. If he’s got extensive dealings, my belief is that 
he’s a respectable man. I don’t believe he has any- 
thing to expose.” 

“Nothing to expose, indeed ?” was the angry reply. 
“ Where's your eyes? Don’t you see how unhappy he 
makes that young woman? Don’t you see how he 
keeps lock-and-key on her mouth, and watches her like 
a black bulldog? If I was the landlord, l’d see about 
i¢.™ 

The idea that Mark Manners was a domestic tyrant, 
who presumed largely upon his extensive dealings, 
was too much for them to bear; and after se much talk, 
they determined to do something. 

One day the silent beauty was more demonstrative 
than usual; for she came down to din»er in tears, She 
succeeded in wiping them away before she sat down; 
but vigilant eyes had seen the act, and they were tears 
—regular tears ! 

The quick suspicion that she had been ill-treated 
was now entertained by most of the male boarders, 
married as well as single, and they took prompt ad- 
vantage of this favourable opportunity to satisfy their 
curiosity, and indulge their spleen by sending him a 
remonstrative note, with all their names attached. It 
was in the style of a “round-robin,” the signatures 
being written in a circle, so that none should appear 
foremost in the matter. 

‘The indignant epistle ran as follows: 

“Mr. MARK MANNERS :—We, the herein signed, all 

boarders at this house, married and single, have long 
noticed, with surprise and indignation, the uniform 
silence, gloom, and seclusion of thelady in your charge. 

It is our conviction that nothing but the most cruel 

tyranny on your part, and helplessness en hers, could 

compel such unnatural silence. She is evidently afraid 

to speak to anybody. We denounce this slavish sub- 

jection. Her sex, not to mention her beauty, must be 

respected. We neither kaow nor care who or what 





you are. But, henceforth, we demand, while she re- 
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mains under this roof, that she shall be allowed to move 
and speak as freely as she chooses. 

“N.B.—It was but yesterday when we saw her in 
tears!” 

It was anticipated that this note would give free play 
to the tongue of the silent beauty, and open the way to 
her society. But this was a mistake. 

On the ensuing day, the following note was re- 
ceived: 

“To tHe Uneasy Boarpers at THIS HovsE:— 
Yours of yesterday came to hand. Female curiosity is 
proverbial. Yours is a disease, and exceeds it. My 
wife and I have been long aware of your ill-bred scru- 
tiny, and disgusted by it. Here on business, certain 
losses, which are none of your business, saddened us. 
Finished now, happily we can escape from you, and 
will be gone before you get this. As to my wife’s tears, 
it will soothe you to know that they proceeded from 
toothache. Her habitual silence was the natural result 
of a misfortune, about which she is painfully sensitive 

~a misfortune which no idle inquisitiveness or chival- 
“ic impertinence can remedy. What that misfortune 
is, now that we shall never, as we both hope, meet 
more, I am free to tell you. My wife was born dumb.” 

The round-robinites, after this reply, felt exceedingly 
low in spirits and down in the shade, vainly striving to 
forget the silent beauty. The wives were eloquent in 
their sympathy for her misfortune, and soundly rated 
ckeir meddleseme husbands; and the husbands, after 
much suffering from the torture of the tongue, pro- 
nounced Mark Manners the luckiest of men. wit 





CRIMSON CLOAK. 
A LEGEND OF THE MVSELLE. 








We had been boating on the waters of the “blue 
Moselle,” a few miles above the quaint old city of 
Coblentz, where it mingles its waters with the legendary 
Rhine. 

Our guide had pointed out many localities and dilated 
upon their beauty and associations, having a little his- 
tory of each to relate. 

One place in particular, a lovely spot, attracted our 
attention, which he described as the favourite haunt of 
a robber who had been known by the euphonious title 
of “ Crimson Cloak.” | 

The story of this robber, which he told us, I have 
thought worthy of repetition, enly avoiding the ram- | 
bling manner of the guide, I will give the stery as suc- 
cinctly as possible. 

A private soldier named Vilmer, of an infantry regi- 
ment, which formed part of the garrison of Coblentz, 
for some trifling misdemeanour, was sentenced to re- 
ceive one hundred lashes. This was years ago, when | 
the Prussian service was much more severe than at | 
present. 

The soldier, a tall, fine-looking young fellow, whose 
only fault was recklessness—of an undaunted courage, 
which had been proved in numerous engagements, re- | 
ceived his punishment unflinchingly, with dogged sub- | 


mission. 

Bleeding and almost senseless, he was conveyed to | 
his quarters, his teeth firmly set, and a look of fixed 
resolution upon his face. 

From that day his nature changed, and from a gay, | 
merry-hearted youth, who thought only of the present 
moment and its joys, he turned to a morose and sullen 
man, brooding over an injury too deep to be forgiven | 
or forgotten. 

One night, cries for help were heard issuing from | 
the apartment of Colonel Hackenburg, and on hasten- | 
ing to his assistance, and forcing his door, which was | 
found to be locked, the coloxel was discovered to be 
weltering in his blood. 

An assassin had entered the window whilst ho was 
sleeping, roused him from his slumber, bade him look 
him in the face, and then stabbed him in a dczen 
places with a bayonet, and fled as he had come. The} 
colonel had just strength enough to disclose these few | 
particulars with the name of the assassin, and then ex- | 
pired. 

You have guessed it. The assassin was Vilmer— 
the soldier he had condemned to the lash. 

The Rubicon of crime once crossed, Vilmer could | 
not return, he must go on in the evil career he had | 
chosen. He became a rebber. Gradually he associated | 
himself with other desperate characters, and became 
their leader. As a type, probably, of the sanguinary 
nature of his occupation, he wore a long crimson cloak 
in all his expeditions. This circumstance gave rise to | 
the title he bore. 

The band of Crimson Cloak increased in numbers 
until it became the terror of the surrounding country, 
and a large military force was concentrated at Coblentz 
for the express purpose of its suppression. 

General Count von QOverstein, an old veteran who | 
had served under the Great Frederick, was entrusted 
with the command of the expedition. He established | 








only pledge of his lost coutitess, a lovely girl of 
eighteen. 
Fredolina Von Overstein soon became the belle of 


Coblentz. The young scions of the nobility vied with 
each other in their attentions to the blue-eyed heiress 
of the old general; and these attentions were not 
lessened by the fact that she bore the title, and wore 
on her fair brow the coronet of a “ countess,” 

Her residence had grown from days to weeks in the 
city of Coblentz, and promised to extend to an inde- 
finite period, for the campaign against Crimson Cloak 
was not brought to such a speedy close as had been 
anticipated. ‘The wily robber had concealed his band 
among the numerous fastnesses in the neighbourhood, 
always avoiding an encounter with the troops, of whose 
approach he was usually told by the peasants, who 
acted as his spies; many an act of kindness having 
endeared him to them and made them his true friends. 

The king’s troops were continually scouring the 
ceuntry without finding any trace of Crimson Cloak 
or his band, and then, when all had become quiet and 
the robbers were thought to be far away, the country 
was startled by some daring robbery almost within the 
city limits. At this old Overstein would swear, in high 
Dutch, an awful string ef oaths, twist his long, grey 
moustachios, and order a fresh pursuit. 

The pretty Fredolina shuddered at each new atrocity 
of the fearful Crimson Cloak, and flirted desperately 
with the beaus of Coblentz to relieve her mind. 

Among the numerous aspirants fer her smiles not 
ore could consider himself the favoured. She had been 
remarkably impartial in the distribution of her fa- 
vours. But this uncertainty was to end—the man was 
coming. 

He arrived in the person of Count Herman Von 
Frankenthal, a captain of Hussars, who had been sent 
to act as aide-de-camp to General Von Overstein. 
Although but twenty-eight years of age, he had won 
an enviable reputation as a dashing cavalry officer. 

His advent in Coblentz created a sensation in that 
staid and quiet city. He was a man calculated to please 
the eye of almest any woman. Only twenty-eight, as I 
have said, tall, well-informed, with wavy dark brown 
hair, a full beard, almost black in hue, a clear hazel 
eye, and a complexion, originally pure white, as you 
could see high up the forehead where the cap had shel- 
tered it, browned by the exposure incident to a soldier's 
life. 

Von Frankenthal was no garrison soldier—he had 
come from the field of distant service, and was person- 
ally unknown in Coblentz, though his reputation had 
preceded him. 

After the description I have given of the young 
Hussar officer, you will not wonder that the hitherto 
impregnable heart of Fredolina surrendered, at discre- 
tion, to his handsome face and gay uniform. 

It was observed that whenever Count Herman ledan 
expedition against the robbers, they invariably retreated 


| before him, and he was never able to come up with 


them. Other officers were not so fortunate, Their com- 
mands were led into ambuscades ; they were fired upon 
by unseen foes, and they seldom returned to the city 
without the loss of several of their men. 

At length the robbers were not heard from for many 
days, and the belief became prevalent that Crimson 
Cloak had abandoned that part of the country. 

Count Herman took long and solitary rides through 
the forests and always returned unmolested. He re- 
ported the roads perfectly free and no signs of the 
marauders. Confidence became restered, Even Fredo- 
lina was induced to accompany the young officer in his 
rambles, clad ina bewitching riding-habit, and mounted 
upon a snow-white palfrey. Side by side they cantered 
along the river road, she the admiration and he the 
envy of all the young men of Coblentz. 

One day they did not return at the usualhour. Even- 
ing dwixdled into night, and they came not. The 
night passed, and they were still absent. 

‘The next morning a peasant’ brought a letter for 
General Overstein. Herman and Fredolina had fallen 
into the clutches of Orimson Cloak. The condition of 


their release was a free pardon for Crimson Cloak and | 


his band; on receipt of which they were to lay down 
their arms and endeavour to become honest men again. 
If General Overstein did not use his influence with the 





The general was in a fearful state-of mind. His 
mortification at his fruitless search was now mingled 
with extreme solicitude.for his daughter's, fate. He 

that, the robber, already bad enough, would 

exasperated at his unrelenting pursuit and visit 
the of his wrath upon the innocent. Fredolina. 
Count em too, a favourite with the king, how 
could he answer to his majesty for. that promising 
young officer's death? Truly the old veteran was in a 
quandary. But the feelings of the soldier rose para- 
mount to all others. The of duty was straight 
before him and must he followed, though the Count 
Herman and Fredolina should be sacrificed upon its 
stern altar. He thereforestill urged on the pursuit, but 
with no better sugcess than before, 

One night he was aroused from a brief slumber, in an 
old hut in which he had established his quarters, by 
the sudden apparition of Count Herman, his handsome 
uniform torn, and stained, and his whole appearance 
disordered. 

“Good Heavens, my boy!” exclaimed the general, 
springing from his cottage in the utmost surprise, 
“ where did you come from? And Fredolina, is she 
safe, unharmed? That infernal robber has not carried 
out his threat ?—he has not ——” 

The general fairly broke down in his string of ques- 
tions, bewildered, amazed, gasping for breath. 

“She is safe, well, unharmed,”. answered Herman. 
“The man would be worse than the fiend himself who 
could injure innocence like hers.” 

“ But where is she? And how did you escape ?” 

“ She is still in the robber’s power; and I have not 


esca’ 

“ Not escaped?” echoedthe general, “Then howis 
it you are, here?” 

“That is easily explained,” said Herman, smiling, 
and seating himself upon the rude table which the 
hut contained. “I come to you as an envoy from 
Crimson Cloak.” 

“ Curse the miscreant!” cried the exasperated general. 
“T would give ten years of my life to be as near to him 
as I am to you!” 

“You are an old man, general, and cannot afford to 
give away a day, much less years. I can afford you 
that gratification at.a much less cost.” 

“ Good!” cried the general, rubbing his hands, “I 
think I understand you. You will show me wiiere this 
robber is to be found?” 

“ More—I will show you the robber himself.” 

“ When?” 

“ Now.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ General Overstein, do not think I jest with you— 
I speak the sober, solemn truth. J am Crimson Cloak !” 

The general stood gazing in open-mouthed wonder 
at the young officer. 

“ You—you!” he gasped at length. 

Herman Von Frankenthal ?.” 

“General, Iam armed. You are atmy mercy. [ 
do not seek your life—that must be evident to you ; but 
I give you fair warning, if you raise an alarm or attempt 
to capture me, I shall be.obliged to slay you. Have I 
your word that you will listen to me quietly ?” 

“You have. What may follow your explanation re- 
mains to be seen.” 

“ The Count Von Frankenthal, on his way to join 
you, fell into my hands—is still my prisoner. I mado 
free with his papers.and wardrobe, and presented my- 
self before you, knowing that the count.was personally 
unknown in Coblentz. I need not tell you how well 
my plan succeeded, I saw your daughter. It was as 
if an angel from heaven had crossed my path. She 
loved me—loves me now.” The general ground his 
teeth and made an impatient gesture. “Control your- 
self, There can be nothing in common between an 
innocent. maiden and a crime-stained outcast. Robber 
as I am, Iam a man, and [ respected her purity !” 

The general seized the outlaw’s hand impulsively, 
and wrung it with a ferveut grasp, then dropping it as 
suddenly, he exclaimed: 

“Go on.” 

“ When I discovered the love of Fredolina—which, 
by the way, is but a girlish fancy that time will surely 
dissipate—it dto change my very thoughts and 


“ You, Count 





king to obtaim this pardon, death was threatened to 
Count Herman, and a worse fate to Fredolina. 

On receiving this insolent missive, General Overstein 
chafed like a chained lion, and his imprecations were 
awful to hear. Tenderly as he loved his daughter, the 
feelings of the father were swallowed up in the rage of 
the baffled soldier, and he, instantly, erdered out his 
whole available force and surrounded the forest, which 
was said to contain the retreat of Crimson Cloak, upon 
all siees. 

He caused proclamations to be posted upon the trunks 


of trees, in all parts of the forest, offering a free pardon | battle between us. 





being; my life of crime became abhorrent to me, and 
I longed to be indeed the honourable man I seemed to 
be, Yet one blood-stain ison my hands ; but, bitter as 
was the provocation, deeply did I repent it... I resolved 
to forego my career of crime and begin a new existence. 
For that purpose the pardon of the king was necessary. 
I abducted Fredolina with the interation of forcing you 
to use your influence with the king to obtain tliat par- 
don ; but your honour was so-much concerned in the 
capture of Crimson Cloak, that I failed. It is a drawn 
I cannot force you to obtain the 


to any’ member of Crimson Cloak’s baud who would | pardon, and you cannot capture me.” 


surrender himself, and a large reward to him who | 


would bring the leader in, dead or alive; but none of 
the band presented themselves—none were found base 


bis head-quarters at Coblentz, bringing with him the I enough to betray their captain. 


The general twisted his moustachios and looked pe!- 
plexed. 
“ have a proposal to make you,” continued the 


| robber, “ which will accomplish both our ends. You 
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offered pardon to my'band. One. of. them ied 
eer of a wound received-in a skirmish with your 
men, To-morrow they will come, in to make their 
submission to you, bringing with them your daughter 
Fredolina and Count Herman. They will ,also have 
with them @ body (the face of which will be mutilated 

d tion), which they will tell you is the 
pedy of Crimson Cloak, their dreaded captain... You 
will then write to the king that you have slain Crimson 
Cloak and received the submission of his band.” 

“And you—what becomes of you?” asked the general. 

“Oh! General Overstein ;will find a commission for 
an unknown man, who is neither a sluggard nor a 
coward, to enable him to wina name and honour in 
the service of his country. . Is ita bargain?” 

“Tt is.” 

Their hands joined, and there alone, at midnight, 
was this strange compact ratified. 

‘All came to, pass as was arranged, and General 
Overstein returned to Coblentz in triumph. The king 
was greatly pleased with his success and granted him 
new honours, ‘Lhe only dissatisfied person was Fre- 
dolina; the new Count Herman, though he was younger 
and equally. good-looking as his predecessor, did not 
content her for the loss of the old one. 

She had been told, like everybody else, that the rob- 
ber was dead, but, at a review, she had discovered that 
one of her father’s aides-de-camp bore a striking resem- 
blance to Crimson Cloak. So, when Count Herman 
came wooing he got very little satisfaction. 

Old General Overstein took the field once more, and 
in the fierce: battle that ensued, he was: unhorsed and 
desperately wounded; saved by his favorite aide-de- 
camp, Who bore him to a place of safety, and then fell 
dead beside him. He had sacrificed his life to save his 

eneral, 
‘ The body of the heroic aide-de-camp was conveyed 
to the family vault at Overstein. Crimson Cloak was 
at rest. Did Heaven accept the expiation ? 

Fredolina wore mourning for six months. At the 
expiration of that time she married Count Herman Von 
Frankenthal. L. A. 


THE FOUR LOVERS. 


“ Wuar dress will you wear at Mrs. Hilton’s to-night, 
Rose? ” 

“ | do not know, dear Carro ; indeed I have not given 
it a thought, and would much rather remain at home, 
than mingle with the gay to-night.” 

“Not attend the most splendid party of the season. 
Why, Rose Traverse, are you crazy, child? Stay at 
home, indeed, and give your famous rival, Rose Arling- 
ton, a chance to.captivate: your handsome Ernest? | 
Rose, she is perfectly lovely—not your noble beauty, | 
darlixg—but a tiny, blue-eyed, golden-haired fairy, | 
beautiful as rose-tinted evening clouds, or like one. of 
those glorious crimson and golden sunsets we saw last 
year in the land of sunny skies—bright Italia. But 
pshaw, Rose, I cannot be. poetical! I have men- | 
tioned the two most beautiful things my eyes ever 
rested upon, and now am. at the ‘end of my string’ 
always excepting the lovely slumberous light in your 
own glorious dark eyes, darling. . What ails your eyes 
or Rose Traverse? Their look is weird and un- 
earthly.” 

“T feel saddened, Carro. Emma Hade’s foolish talk 
about Ernest’s devotion. to Miss Arlington last night 
has grieved me,” ) 

“Never heed, her words, Rosie dear; she is a mis- 
chief-maker, and would create trouble between you 
and Ernest Clare. The little vixen! I could twist her 
neck off.” 

“Fie, fie, Carro! that is rough and unusual lan- | 
guage from your sweet lips, But tell me, did you not 
think Ernest too devoted, as Emma said, to this belle, 
when his hand and heart are pledged te another? ” 

“ Well, he certainly was attentive to Miss Arlington; 
but she was quite as attentive to him—she did not give 
him a chance to leave her; I passed them during the 
evening, and Ernest made a movement as though about 


of another—as you .know I am not of a jealous. nature | 
—neither do I grieve because I have not moral courage 
to give up the love of Ernest Clare; but for the reason 
that it has shaken my faith in human nature, If Ernest, 
with his noble soul and high, brave spirit, can be so 
casi, won to forget the love of years, whom can we 
trust 


“ Bide a wee, sweet cousin, bide a wee. He loves not 
Rose Arlington; he loves but the bright crimson rose 
of his boyhood’s idolatry—swect Rose Traverse; he is 
only captivated by her wondrous beauty.” 

“T care not, Carro; I will not have ashare in the 
heart which once was all my own. I will release him 
from the vows made in the old Cathedral in Rome if 
they press too heavily upon his spirit; one word from 
his own lips, and he is free as air.” 

The cousins were in a sumptuous chamber in the 
house of Rose Traverse. Rich crimson damask cur- 
tains shaded the window, throwing a warm ruddy glow 
over the two fair faces. A carpet of crimson and white, 
with flowers so rich in colouring, one could fancy Flora 
herself had flung her treasures over it with no sparin 
hand, rich clusters of crimson roses and convolvuli, 
mingled with the trailing myrtle, whose bright green 
contrasted beautifully with the glowing flowers, almost 
winning one to steop and gather them. Carro stood 
before the grate, with her forehead bent upon the marble 
mantel, beating an impatient tattoo upon the floor with 
her restless little feet. Rose sat before a rosewood 
writing-desk, thickly strewn with manuscript. Her 
magnificent black hair was pushed back from the white 
temples, and the crimson lips were tightly compressed ; 
the sweet face wearing a look of weariness and pain. 
The rich glow on her cheek almost shamed the bright 
rose-coloured dressing-gown which fell from the glis- 
tening shoulders. Her white hand almost flew over 
the paper till arrested by Carro. 

* Rose, put away your writing, and let us to our 
toilet. Ernest will be here, and you know he dislikes 
to wait.” 

“T shall not go out to-night, but will assist you in 
one moment, Carro.” 

“ Rose Traverse, I don’t love you one bit; you are 
too provoking!” And Carro flung herself into a chair, 
saying: “I will not go unless you do—that I am de- 
termined on. You want to give the Arlington a 
chance to win from you the noblest heart the sun shines 
upon !” and glittering tears rolled over Carro’s bright 
face. 

Rose left her seat, and in one moment her arms were 
around the loving girl. “‘ Carro, I do not wish to grieve 
you, and would rather go with you than see these 
wasted tears. I do not at all like going into a crowd 
to-night, and was very anxious to finish this manu- 
script, and have it in the hands of the compositor at an 
early hour to-morrow; I have promised it, and you 
know I never fail to meet an engagement. Ernest, too, 
he only comes because he deems it his duty, not from 
choice.” 

“Now, Rose, you wrong him. It is only in her 
presence that he feels the spell of this beauty. Please, 
Rosie, come to-night, just to make me happy.” 

Rose could not withstand the pleading eyes, and 
sadly she gathered up the scattered papers and replaced 
them in the desk. 

“TI will go with you, Carro, if only for the sake of 
making my little cousin happy.” 

“‘ How you seem to love those tiresome papers, Rose! 
One could fancy you had to write for a living.” 

“No, darling, I do not have to toil for my daily 
bread, but I have to write to satisfy the cravings of my 
restless heart, which is ever clamouring, write, write. 
I could no more keep from writing than you can keep 
from singing all day long, my happy Carro. I love to 
hear your rich voice, clear and sweet as the bulbul’s 
song.” 

ra flew round like a bird—first dressing the tiny 
feet in white satin slippers, that surely must have been 
handed down to her from Cinderella, so small and 
beautiful they were. 

Rose stood before the mirror, and as she gazed upon 
her own rare loveliness, she murmured in a tone too 





to join me, when Ja belle yellow hair chained him 
*galn, to answer some question regarding the gaieties | 
of this ‘ beautiful city.’ I foresee, very plainly, Rosie, | 
that I shall honour that deceitful little Arlington with 
my most cordial hatred.” 

“ Not so fast, Carro.. I think, for. so very small a 
lady as you are, you are talking pretty large about this 
young stranger.” 

_ Perhaps you are right, Rosie, but you cannot ima- 
gine her wiles—remember you have only met her once. 
When Captain Acton came to claim her hand for a} 
Promised dance, she actually filled Ernest’s arms, 80 | 
that he would be obliged to await her return—bou- | 


low for Carro’s busy ears: “ They tell me of my soul’s 
lofty gifts, and yet they could not win me a love, that | 
would not change.” She removed the golden comb, | 
and the glittering mass of shining hair fell rippling | 
almost to her feet. She smoothed it with her soft hand 
till it shone like the mirror in which she gazed, then 
the white fingers wandered through it and rapidly it 
grew into broad massive braids, which she bound about | 
her brow in the shape of a coronet, and the task was 
done. She robed her beautiful form in a dress of amber | 
satin. She clasped a diamond necklace upon her | 
snowy throat, the bright glittering gems answering the 
light in her purplish black eyes. Taking from the 





Rose went out, and sending Amy to the tiny sprite 
who could not robe her dainty limbs under an hour’s 
time, she passed into the drawing-room. The room 
lay in shadow, lighted only from the hall. Rose sat. 
down to the piano. Her song was mournfully sad, then 
the rich voice surged through the lofty rooms, appeal- 
ingly, almost wailingly. Poor Rose, her heart caught 
the trick of the song’s sadness, and her head sank 
upon the instrument, and bright tears fell upon the. 
rich dress. Ere she was aware, » voice thrillingly low’ 
was whispering, “ Rose, darling,” and passing his arm 
around her, the proud head was laid upon the breast of 
Ernest Clare, and the sweet, tear-stained face pressed 
against his own. Rose sought to free herself from 
his embrace, though her heart thrilled at the seund of 
the loved voice, as does a harp-string when too rudely 
touched. 

He led her into the hall under the brilliant gas-light, 
and gazed sadly upon the drooping head and snowy 
brow, and murmured, “ Rose, you are peerlessly beau- 
tiful to-night!” 

At this moment Carro came tripping down stairs. 

“T am happy to see you, Sir Knight of the Eagle 
Eye. Do I not look passing well, Lord Ernest? I 
mean to walk straight into the heart of Captain Acton 
to-night, so the Arlington had best look to herself, or 
her harp will yet be ‘hung upon the willows.’ But 
here is the carriage, let us to the banquet.” 

There was a baneful light in Rose Arlington’s eyes,, 
as the cousins entered the room leaning upon the arm: 
of the handsome, regal-looking man she was tryiag to 
win from his allegiance. The glorious beauty of Rose 
Traverse was acknowledged by all. A subdued mur- 
mur of admiration followed her wherever she moved. 
The heart of Ernest Clare was at rest; he felt that the 
eyes of Rose Arlington had lost their spell. The 
“war of the Roses” was like to end, our bright, 
crimson rose coming out victor, though we must con- 
fess the “ war” was (as Carro said) allon the “ Arling- 
ton’s” side. Will the war be atanend? Time will 
show, It is said that a “ pair of bright eyes with a 
dozen glances suffice to subdue a man, to enslave him ; 
they dazzle and bewilder him so that the past becomes 
forgotten.” 

Ernest Clare was happier to-night than he had 
been for many weeks; he determined to show Miss. 
Arlington no attention; in very truth her eyes seemed 
to have lost their spell, overshadowed by the radiant 
beauty of our own bright Rose. But ah, who can 
compute the power that lies in curls of a golden hue, 
and eyes of melting softness? The hand of Rose 
Traverse was claimed for a dance by a white-haired 
hero of many battles, General G , one who ad- 
mired her above all women, though his love for her 
was that of a father for his child. Ernest stood watch- 
ing the graceful movements and noble face of his boy- 
hood’s love, his manhood’s idolatry. when a beautiful 
hand was laid upon his arm, and dewy eyes looked 
sadly into his own. 

“Have you forgotten my presence, Ernest? You 
have not sought me once to-night. Come, let us pro- 
menade, I have something to tell you; ” and the arm of 
the siren was linked within his own. 

Once more busy tongues were whispering of his de- 
votion to Miss Arlington, and sundry black, blue, and 
grey eyes were directed to the face of Rose Traverse. 
But the pride of Rose suffered her to make no change 
in her demeanour. Her smile was sweet and calm as- 
it ever was, and her step unfaltering. 

* * ‘ * . * . 

Again Rose and Carro are seated by the fire in the 
pleasant chamber of the former. By mutual consent 
the name of Ernest Clare was not mentioned, 

“You look weary and tired, Carro, and it is one 
o’clock ; I think you had better retire.” 

“ And you, Rose ? ” 

“T shall write to-night; the spell is upen me, and I 
could not sleep.” 

“Oh, Rose dear—but I shall not waste words, my 
head aches dreadfully, so I will to bed, perchance [ 
may dream of my brave captain ;” and laughing mer- 
rily she said “ good-night.” 

A few moments and the pretty head was laid upon 





the pillow, a few more, and the white lids closed 
wearily over the eyes so like in hue to the blue-bells 
and violets of her own dear home. 

And Rose? Without disrobing she unlocked the 
writing desk, and drew forth the uafinished manuscript. 
Rapidly the pen travelled over the paper, and at last it 
was complete. 

“And now for the promised sketch—what shall it 
be?” she soliloquized. “I must write it, though it be 
but half a column, for I have given my promise. Ah 
me, how shall the aching head and weary heart impro- 
vise matter to please the multitude? I fear me it will 


quets, fans, handkerchiefs, and opera-cloaks. I had | wardrobe a white silk opera-cloak, she tied it carelessly | be but a dzeary plaint.” 


_ a mind to send one of the servants with Miss | 
one to help him bear his burden.” 

“Oh, Carro Mason, you are incorrigible. You make 
me laugh, even while swallowing down a sob. I do | 
Rot grieve because Ernest finds pleasure in the society | 


around her neck, saying : “ New, Carro, I am ready, I 


song till you come down.” 

“Oh, Rose, how quickly you dress. Iam not near 
ready yet. Please send Amy tome. I want her to 
dress my hair.” 


*Tis ever thus with earth’s children. Like Rose, 


4son’s compliments, and ask if he did not need some! will go into the drawing-room and play over that new they must labour on, though the pain at their heart 


grows more unbearable; the anguished face must wear 
a smile, the lip must be ever gay, lest the cold world 
should see, and the “Tookers on in Venice” comment. 
How little recks the world, as it reads and either praises 
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or condemns the writer—how little, we ask, do they 
who read know how oft frem an aching and deeply 
anguished heart, those words have sprung, the bitter- 
ness of whose lot no tougue can tell, over whose well- 
nigh brokenfheart-strings sweeps mighty sorrow, whose 

is encom by sorrow-clouds for évermore, 
that path which, perchance, their tender feet must tread 
alone? Alone—is there not a voltime in the word? 
Can tlie héart not suffice to itself alone and unaided, 
an it not work out this mighty problem of life? Can- 
not woman, like man, pour out the glorious beauty of 
her soul, and in fame find bappiness? No, no, for ever 
no! Ah, ‘tis sympathy and love a woman’s heart 
craves. She longs for love and tender care; she longs 
to be protected and watched over, else she droops, and 
the brightness passes from her life for ever, and ends in 
eternal night. 

All things must have an end. Rose wrote the last 
word of the coveted sketch, sealed and directed it. Then 
she wrote a note to Ernest Clare, releasing him from 
his vows, and giving back his plighted troth. It was 
hard to give up the love of years, but she could not 
share a divided heart. Throwing up the window’she 
knelt beneath it, inlialing greedily the pure air, un- 
mindful that the chill winter wind blew upon her un- 
covered neck. The face wore a weary look, and‘in the 
deep eyes there slumbered a wondrous woe. “She had 
vowed to forget Ernest—could she ? Wherefore, after 
the vow was made, did the heart clamour for the loved 
presence—the gentle tones whose music lingered every- 
where? 

“The night is glorious, but my ‘heart is brenking. 
Ah, Ernest, Ernest—why. should thine eyes come be- 
tween me and the miduight heavens ?—must I kneel 
for ever beneath this starry sky a mourner like to- 
night? ‘Tell me; ye glittering stars, and thou, bright, 





cold moon, will happiness ever dwell in my heart} 
And yet tlie starry sky | 
forms as bright a dome as that which canopicd my | 
head in childhood, But ah, where are the joyous hopes, | 
| deép sich Rosé énteréd thie house; and the lovers stood 


again? All! all is changed. 


the happy light-heartedness that then filled my heart? 
Ah, the Gordian knot is wound too tigitly about thee, 
poor heart; my trembliug fiugers are poweriess to un- 
loose it. Ah, my wild invocation avails naught, the 
stars are silent and the moon sails majestically onward, 
and all is lost, ‘except a littie life.’” 

After a storm, whetlier of the elements or the human 
heart, there comes a calm. So it was with our mourner. 
The moonlight fell upon the bowed head and the rich 
dress, aud the diamonds flashed back a mocking light 
beneath her silver rays. Rose, listening to the wind- 
anthem, felt a calm descend upon her soul; upon tlie 
wings of the win came floating the sweet promises 
of Him whom, in her sorrow, she had’ forgotten. 
“ Come unto me all ye that labourand are lieavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” Ah, how refreshingly fall 
such promises upou the storm-tossed soul! Pour out 
thy soul in prayer, sweet maiden; far, far away, 
beyond yon starry dome—up, up beyond the glorious 
clouds, where the Deity sits enthroned, there, hard by 
the throne of Grace at the feet of God's gentle Son, 
pour out thy woe! Woe, did 1 say! Could the spirit 
ef mortals feel woe, while standing even in thought in 
the !” Ah, well may the stricken 





“New Jerusalem! 
heart prostrate itself, assured of sympathy, and that 
peace will flutter down into that heart. Remembering 
all this, let thy proud head be bowed in adoration and 
in prayer, and thy passionate heart be still, and mur- 
mur agaia never more. 

The last months of winter passed wearily away. 
To lose it seemed interminable. All was at an end 
between Ernest Clare and herself; henceforth. their 
path led dewn a different current. Rose was content 
to have it so; thoagh the rich crimson of her cheek 
was fading, and her bounding step grew weary and 





slow, yet she moved through her home cheerfully as | 
of ole. In those happy days, when she knew herself | 
beloved, those were blissful hours spent in dreaming ; 

now she must keep herself busily employed, lest the | 
sorrow at her heart should rise up and clamour to be | 
heard. Ah! the human heart is a stern tyrant, and | 
the question that has been asked and answered wail- | 
ingly by many a heart was hers—“ How can I live 
Without thee?” At such hours she flew to the only | 
refuge that kas power to still the soul’s tumult—that 

ef prayer; and, oh! how soon her heart grew calm, 

and her faith strengthened. “ As rivers of waters in a | 
dry place; as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land,” came the thought that, though the love of earth | 
had failed ler, she had a Frieud whose love was price- 


less, and who knew no change. 


Twice had letters come from Ernest Clare filled with 
Sorrow, renewing the vows so lately broken, pleading 
for the love he had s0 craelly slighted; but Rose was | 
firm; she could not risk this great sorrow a second | 
tine, lest Ler happiness should be shipwrecked for ever- | 
mor 

“Rose! Rose! come out upon the colonnade, do— 
George is waiting to tell you something. Oh, there is 
something so nice going to happen to-morrow!” 

use passed her arm around Carro, and the two went 
ou: to where the brother and (shall we tell?) the 


lover stood waiting. It was @ lovely evening, and 
though the sweet sunset glow had faded, the earth and 
sky were beautiful; surely the evening breeze’ must 
have mie Mews kissing ‘the flowers so fragrant and 
heavily- with sweets ; it came lightening the-load 
pressing on the'heart of Rose, and fluttering the curls 
on Carro’s sunny brow. pes h 

“ Well, my brother, what’is this great ‘treat Carto 
says you have in store for us? I am all curiosity.” 

“Why, sister, we are going to have atiding party to 
the ‘ Cliffs’ to-morrow. We start as soon as the sun ‘is 
up, and’stay till evening, take our dinner in the woods, 
and our tea at the famous sign of * The Golden, Star.’ 
Won't good old Mother Belton be in her element? You 
will ride with Carro and me. You will go for my sake, 
sister?” And George Traverse drew his sister’s head 
upon his breast, and fondly kissed the white brow. 

“ Yes, George, I will accompany you.” 

“ Ah, Rosie, that is well; now I'am content. Come 
hither, Catro—don't be jealous. I have room enough 
in my other arm to encircle your tiny waist.” 

“Don't trouble yourself, Mr. Imptdence; I am not 
anxious to have your arm about my waist.” 

Ah, these happy lovers’ days are surely the sweetest 
season in life! When the last thought at night and 
the first in the morning is the blissful one-—we are 
beloved ; when we sleep atid dream of somebody; when 
we dress and wear the colours that somebody loves, and 
watch with eager eyes and’a listening ear for the foot- 
step of somebody who is perhaps our all of’ earth—our 
more than all of heaven. ‘I fancy this is why there is 
so much of sorrow 4round our éarth-path; that it is a 
punishment sent in rebuke of the wild love we bear the 
creature, forgetful oft of Him who said: ‘“ Thou shalt 
not make idols.” 

tose stood Watching the lovers: ’ They were’ quiet 
enough now., Carro, with the arm she had a few mo- 
iments ago so Saucily refused, thrown around her. The 
flutiering heart was. stilled ‘now, listening ‘to the low, 
manly voice Whose music thrilled her Sonl. With a 


in the gloaming till the stars came out. 

I repeat it again. "Ah, these happy lovers’ days! 
and I fancy many and many a heart responds to the 
words. 

7 * .*- * . * 

“ What kind of a day is it, Viney? Will it be plea- 
sant for our ride?” Thus spoke Rose Arlington to 
her maid, 

“Beautiful day, Miss Rose.” 

“ Hastenj then, Viney, and bring my breakfast while 
I curl. my hair.” 

The proud beanty placed herself before the mirror, 
and thus soliloquized: 

“TI must. look my best to-day, for I do believe Ernest 
Clare is growing weary of me, and mamma writes that 
funds are low; sol must try and bring my wealthy 
lover to the point this day. I believe he loves that 
haughty Rose. Traverse yet. Well, I shall make my, 
last great effort to-day. If he hears I think of leaving 
for home, perhaps he may propose. I think the gentle- 
men in mamma’s rative country are very cold of heart, 
or I should have won Ernest ere now.” 


* * * * * 7. 


“Throw up the window, Rosie, and tell me of the 
sky. If it is a beautiful blue, and we can have our 
ride, I shall get up.” 

“It is a glorious morning, Carro. You had better 
rise, and prepare for your ride to the far-famed 
‘Cliffs.’ I feel almost happy this morning, darling ; 
the very wind seems to bear upon its wings something 
exhilarating and life-giving.” 

And well she might be happy, our sweet Rose. The 
morn was beautiful—one of those bright mornings in 
early June, the sweetest season in all tae year, where 
summer's fairy sistér, spring, hath so lately rested, 
leaving even yet her breath among the flowers. 

Carro stood arranging lier silken curls, as George 
loved to see them. When the riding-dress was donned, 
and the coquettish cap of dark blue velvet laid upon 
the sunny curls, the little maid looked wondrous win- 
some. So thouxht George Traverse, for as she de- 
scended the stairs he met’ her, and drawing the little 
hand through his arm, he whispered : 

“ You are radiant this morning, and you are mine— 
mine.” 

Though pearly tears trembled upon the long lashes 
as the caressing tones fell from his lips, the little gipsy 
would not be entirely subdued. 

“Excuse me, George Traverse, I am my own, not 
yours yet/” 

As Kose made her appearance at the door, a poition 
of the party swept. by en their way to the “ Oliffs,” 
among whom wete Rose Arlington and Ernest Clare. 
The former drew up before the door for the purpose of 
letting her rival see who was her companion. She mede 
a bad move by thus doing; for this morning Rose 
Traverse was glorioiisly beuutiful. Ernest Clare felt 
it, and his heart throbbed tempestuously. Queeniy 
Rose ‘Traverse, thou art now avenged; for, as iu the 
first days of thy love, so now’ thw heart of thy lover is 


brether. 
‘cap of black velvet was 





a 
thine—thy lightest footfall, or the tones of thy voigg 
his soul with wild emotion. 
‘Rese stood upon steps waiting for 
Her was black, and the oa 
ly becoming; with ity 
long drooping plumes, waving above the white broy, 
Ernest gazed upon the noble face, and read there no. 
thing ; true, he ‘could see the traces of a battle 
and won, but naught he wished to see. The prong 
beautiful lips quivered not; could it be that upon thos 
lips his kiss of 40 i tert cere! ‘ His very 
lips grew pale; his life seemed a helmiess ship 
upon the angry sea—all was lost, and he: would hay 
perilled much to regain the love he' had slighted 
There was anguish in his heart and ‘©n: his face, ag hy 
turned to Miss Arlington, and proposed riding onwari, 
Could the proud beauty havé read ‘his. heart, her- fac 
would have quickly lost its wreath of smiles. But thy 
end is not yet. a ‘ 

Merry songs and ringing laughter tesounded all & 
long' through the old ‘woods beneath the “ Cliffs,” and 
if sadness dwelt in one or two young’ hearts, ning 
heeded it; for the sweet lip of Rose wore the olde 
smile, and it is not given to mortals to read the hear, 
Mother Belton, the merry hostess'of The Golden Stu, 
laid before them @ repast that would have tempteda 
anchorite, much less a ‘happy, hungty party like her 
guests. All too soon evening came, atid old Sol grew 
drowsy, and prepared for going to rést behind the blu 
hills. The gay cavalcade were soon mounted, and 
moving towards the city, some few of the weary eque- 
trians as glad as their “bonnie steeds,” to turn their 
faces homeward. 

Several times during the day Ernest had shown some 
courtesy to Rose, which she accepted politely and 
calmly ; so calm indeed was her manner; thatit from 
the words of entreaty trembling upon her lover's lips, 
He rode by the side of Miss Arlington sad and still- 
so still that ‘the fair Arlington wondered and smiled, 
How conld he smile and jest’ when «his heart was 
shrouded in gloom? He was near the idol of his heart, 
could hear her sweet, low voice, and’ yet he dared not 
seek her side. ‘They were already in sight of home, 
and'soon even the solace of her sweet presence would 
be lost to him. --At-this-‘moment-one of the lingering 
couples came dashing by in a race ; recklessly they rode, 
and in. passing struck the horse of Ernest Clare, which 
reared and sprang to one side, throwing his unguarded 
rider upon a pile: of sharp stones by the wayside. He 
lay perfectly still, with the crimson blood flowing from 
his temples. | Fortunately they were near the house of 
Mrs.’ Traverse, where he was immediately carried. 
Rose Arlington screamed—a pretty little scream—aud 
if she could have had a pair of lordly arms to support 
her, would have fainted; as it was, she said the sight 
of blood always: made her ill, and rode onward aloze. 
A physician was called, and an examination took place. 

“Oh, God, let him not-die!” broke from the pallid 
lips of Rose Traverse. “Is he dead, doctor? Tellme, 
oh, tell me the truth!” 

“No, not dead, I hope, but bruised ‘and dreadfully 
injured. I fear for the result, Miss Rose.” Forgetful 
of the past, poor Rose bent over the prostrate form ; she 
drew the noble head close to her heart, and pressed her 
lips to the marred and bleeding brow. “Speak to me, 
Ernest, speak but one word—so handsome, so proud 
and brave, why dost thou not answer ine?” 

Her voice must have had power to reach the heart 
whose pulses beat so feebly, for the heavy eyes unclosed 
and wandered about the room; then, as memory 
returned, he comprehended all. A’ look of wild joy 
flashed over his face as he saw Rose, and, raising his 
unwounded arm, he laid his hand upon the bright 
head. 

“God bless yor, my darling! 
sufferings now.” 

His arm was broken, and many internal injuries wer 
discovered. Rose held his band whilst the arm #8 
being set, whilst she wiped the dew: of suffering from 
the loved brow. Long he lay in that shaded room, 
even till summer had grown towards its noov. Neel 
we say that past sorfows were’ forgotten, or that tle 
broken vows were renewed ? 

* 


I do not feel my 


’Tis a month since the fated riding party returned © 
sadly. Ernest Clare has'grown strong again, under 
the watchful care of his friends. Very beautiiul ws 
our Rose this summer's evening in her pure white dress 
with blue and white violets twined among her glossy 
curls. A ‘heavy gold ring is upon her slender tivgt 
which tells'a tale of happiness to come. ‘ 

“You leave us to-morrow, Ernest? I shall ms 
you sadly.” Atid her voice’ grew tremulous with 
feeling. ' 

« Yes, my darling ; but soon I shall call you my 02) 
then we will part no more for ever.” 

Reader, tlie “ War of the Roses” is ended. Our Rose 
is the victor, and Carro is happy. ‘The Arlington ba 
rétutued to her home in disgust. \ 

It'is-wWhispered that when the leaves fall, 4 double 
wedding will come off in the old Traverse wey 
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CAMPDEN HOUSE.—II. 





In our last number, we described the library of this 
mansion, Which was, in every particular, adorned in 
the most recherché manner, whilst much of its ornamen- 
tation, and several articles of its furniture were, in 
reality, once in possession of some of the highest person- 
ages in the land. For example, the grate belonged to 
Queen Anne; some of the panelling came from Italy ; 
and other portions of the apartment had, at one period, 
adorned other places of historical celebrity. With the 
exception of the grate, at which Queen Anne may, ina 
winter day, haye warmed her royal toes, these memo- 
rials were consumed in the fire, and are now recalled 
to mind only by the associations with which they are 





The ante-room, of which the above is an engraving, 
was 2 splendid apartment, literally consisting of a mass 
of rich gilding and canopy work. Many portions of it 
possessed great interest from the fact of their having 
been collected from various palaces, churches, and 
cathedrals, both in England and on the continent, and 
adapted and restored at very great cost and labour. 
The ceiling was composed of original bosses and 
carvings from the chancel of the church of Stratford- 
on-Avon, removed some years since, when it was un- 
dergoing repair. The gorgeous archway leading to 
the crimson drawing-room, was modelled by Cotting- 
ham, from the original, in the chapel of Henry V. at 
Westminster Abbey. The gilding of this arch occupied 
several months, and many thousand sheets of gold were 
used upon it. Opposite to this, was the carved chimney- 
piece, with its canopies of richly gilded and elaborate 
tabernacie-work, and its niches adorned with statues 
of early kings, queens, and saints, collected from 
Various parts of England and the continent. 

The entrance te this room from the staircase, was 
formed by a magnificently carved Gothic screen in four 
compartments, the upper part being surmounted, also, 
by niches and canopies of exquisitely carved and 
Silded tabernacle-work, adorned with figures of saints 
and kings, taken from a shrine at) Cologne. A portion 
of the panelling which adorned the lower part of the 
Walls, was brought from Rouen, and was of fine old 
Gothic work, with the arms of the early kings of 
France emblazoned upon it. The upper part of the 
walls was hung with scarlet cashmere, and_ adorned 
With paintings by the early Italian masters—the works 
of Giotto, Gentile de Fabriano, Simon Memmi, Ugolino, 
Vivarini, &c.; &¢. This collection was of great rarity, 
and could not be replaced. 

Such is a brief description of some portions ef the 
ornamentation of this room, and it is to be regretted 
that so much that was rare and valuable should be 


[THE ANTE-ROOM IN CAMPDEN HOUSE. 
| irrecoverably lost by the unfortunate catastrophe which 
| must have given a painful celebrity to the recent pos- 
| sessor of Campden House. 





One of the convicts from Coldbath Fields Prison has 
been flogged with a cat-o’nine-tails, for insolent and 
disorderly conduct.. A short time since another con- 
vict received corporal punishment, and having borne it 
without “ squeaking” the whole’ of the prisoners set up 
a loud huzza, and made other demonstrations of their 
approval of his conduct. 

Greorce IV. wHen an Inrant.—Before the prince 
was twelve days old, he was exhibited to the public 
every drawing-room day from one to three o'clock; 
caudle was served-to spectators, and the cake consumed 
came to forty pounds a day! An address was presented 
to the prince before he was three years‘old, his parents 
having drilled him for a week in the ‘behaviour suit- 
able to the ceremony and the “gracious reply.”. The 
pulpits rang with fierce denunciations of the impiety of 
his inoculation for the sraall-pox. At seven the prince, 
the Duke of York, the Duke of Clarence, and the 
princess-royal (only in her ‘second year), held drawing- 
rooms! The two elder boys sometimes refused to ap-~ 
pear at them till they had finished their game at cricket ; 
while the caricaturists introduced the prince with a 
kite on his back, York on a hobby-horse, Clarence spin- 
ning his top, and the Princess-Royal behind a screen 
“ receiving some very indispensable assistance from her 
nurse.” It must be owned that both the court and the 
people have advanced very far beyond these absurd 
appearances. 

Smoxinc By Women.—As the special chroniclers of 
the world of, fashion, and bound to. record all events 
that occur in high.life, we must refer to a custom which 
has lately-been introduced into this country, and which, 
we venture, to predict, will ere long becomé very pre- 
valent—we ‘allude tothe smoking of cigarettes by 
ladies. Fashion holds such a tyrannic sway over 
society that we need. never be surprised at seeing the 
most astounding changes in manners, customs, and dress 
brought out by its magic influence. High waists, short 
waists, no. waists at all, chimney-pot bonnets, flat 
bonnets, powdered hair, dishevelled hair, rouge, patches, 
enamel, hoops, farthingales, crinoline, high-heeled 
boots, sandals, high dresses, décolletées dresses, have all 
had their day; we have lived to see the day when 
duellists and four-bottle men no longer exist, and when 
every man, high and low, rich and peor, old and young, 
indulges in the German and Dutch luxuries of the short 
pipe. and Havana, But a more startling change is 
likely “to come o’er the spirit of our dream ;” ladies 
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We could mention the names of 
many of England’s aristocratic daughters who openly 


duced cigarettes. 


indulge in mild Latakia. A clever contemporary has 
alluded to “fast matrons;” let us hope that unmarried 
ladies will be slow to follow the example of those who 
would introduce the noxious weed into female society. 
If Belgrave ladies seal their lips against pleasant con- 
tact by such a custom, let the outer circles hold aloof, 
and believe not that there is aught celestial and godlike 
in entering such unfragrant clouds. 


Tne beautiful triumphal arch erected in Halifax when 
the Prince of Wales opened the Town Hall, at a cost of 
about £600 has been sold by auction for about £30. 

A etrt died at Liskeard, the other day, from fright, 
a fellow-servant having met ‘her in a dark avenue with 
her dress turned inside out, and exhibiting a ghost-like 
appearance. 

Tue Matron Treasure Trove.—A few months 
ago a deposit of silver coins of Edward I. and III. was 
found in an old horn, at Malton. A claim to them was 
put in on the part of the Crown as treasure trove, and 
the coins were forwarded to the Treasury, with a view 
to deposit them in the British Museum. A plan for 
their local distribution was also suggested by the pre- 
vious owner, or holder, and it is at length ordered by 
the Lords of the Treasury that the coins be returned te 
Malton, with permission on the part of her Majesty for 
the holder to dispose of them as he sees proper. A 
pertion is destined for the Yorkshire Museum: and the 
rest for private collections. 

Tue Nana SAnis.—People in Calcutta have been 
very sceptical as to the identity of the man supposed to 
be Nana Sahib, and their scepticism seems now to have 
grown into positive disbelief. The Times of India 
now says: Judging’ from the photographs we have 
seen, we should be inclined to think that they have got 
his brother, Baba Butt, an older man, and, according to 
description, considerably more like the photographs we 
have seen than the Nana himself. We are, moreover, 
rather in a difficulty as to how the blind Brahmin could 
identify the arch rebel, unless the smell of a living 
traitor is as powerfully pleasant to the Brahmin as that 
of the dead one was to Louis XI. Anyhow it is now 
generally believed, even by the Government, that the 
prisoner is not the Nana. Corroborative of this opinion 
the Hurkaru says: The prisoner is believed not to be 
the Nana after all, and the authorities appear to be of 
the same opinion, if we may judge from the following 
extract from Brigade Orders by Brigadier Young- 
husband, O.B., commanding at Nusseerabad, dated the 
28th July, 1863: “ The additional company of) 28th 
Regiment, detached to Ajmeer, being no longer required 


belonging to la créme de la cérme of society have intro- | there, it will rejoin regimental headquarters.” 
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“oUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
Br Mea. E. D. EN. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of * The Hidilen Hand,” “ The Lest Heiress,” de, de. 
— p Hee aot 


CHAPTER LIIL 
TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 
Let circumstance oppose him. 
He bends it to’his will; 
And if the flood o’érflows him, 2 
He dives and stems it still; 
No hindering material 
Shall conquer or control 
His energies etherial, 
His Lime ~ lk 
Let % lowes 
For hittt and Soak nd nod, 
He al ways sees the finger 
Of an onward urging God.—M. F. Tupper 

Luke most zealous young’professional men, Ishmael 
did @ great deal more work for his first client than 
either custom or duty exacted of him. 

Atthorized by her, he wrote to Reuben Gray to bring 
the children to the city. 

And accordingly, in three days after, Reuben arrived 
at the “ Farmer's Rest,” with his w: n-full of family. 
For he not only brought the three girls he was 
required to bring, but also anche children, and 
her nurse-maid Sally. 

As soon-as he had.seen bie ily to corto comf 
quarters, he went to report h 
somehow or other, Reuben had | 
Ishmael as his superior officedam . oF it life. Tal 
did him honour very much agethe dite ahaa, tester dog 
to the young captain of his eyo 

Axtived in Ishmael’s roo off his hat, and 
said: 

“Here I am, sir; and I've brotghtem‘all along.” 

“ All Mrs. Walsh's little girls, of course, for theyare 

required,” said Ishmael, shaking hands with G¥ay: 

“Yes, and all the rest on ’em, Hannah and the little 
uns, and Bally too,” said Reuben, rubbing his hands 
gleefully. 

“ But that was a great task!” said Ishmael, in sur- 


rise. 

“ Well, no it wasn't, sir; 
it would a been to a left them all behind, poor things. 
You see, sir, the reason why I brought ’em all was be- 
cause I begin to think they love mea deal; ‘pon my 
soul, I do, sir, old aud grey and rugged as I am; and 
I don’t like to be parted from ’em, ‘specially from 
Hannah, no not for a day; ‘cause the dear knows, sir, 
as we was parted long enough, poor Hannah and me; 
and now as we is married, and the Lord has given us 
a son and daughter at the eleventh hour, praise be unto 
Him for all his mercies, I never mean to part with any 
on ‘em no more, till death do us part, ‘specially as me 
and poor Hannah was married so late in life that we 
ain't got many years before us to be together.” 

“ Nensense, Uncle Reuben! You, and Aunt Hannah 
will live forty or fifty years longer yet, and see your 
grand-children, and may be your great, grand-children. 
You two are the stuff that centenarians are made of,” 
exclaimed the young man, cheeringly. 

“ Centenarians ? what's them, sir?” 

“People who live a hundred years.” 

“Law! Well | have heard of such things happening 
to other folks, and why not tome and poor Hannah? 
Why, sir, I should be the happiest man in the world, if 
I thought I had all them there years to live with Han- 
nah and the little uns in this pleasant world. But His 
will be done!” said Gray, reverently raising his hat. 

“The littlo girls are all right, I hope?” inquired 


Ishmael. me 


“ Yes, sir; all on ‘em, and a deal fatter and rosier 
and healthier nor they was when I fust took ’em down. 
Perty little darlings! Didn't they enjoy being in the 
country neither, though it was the depth of winter 
time? Law, Ish—sir, 1 mean, it’s a mortal sin ag’in 
natur’ to keep children in town if it can be helped! 
But their ma, poor thing, couldn’t help it, I know. 
Law, Ish—sir, I mean, if you had aseen her that same 
Christmas Day, as she ran in with her children to her 
aunt as is hostess at the ‘Farmer's.’ If ever you see a 
poor little white bantam trying to cover her chicks 
when the hawk was hovering nigh by, you may have 
some idea of the way she looked when she was trying 
to hide ker children and didn’t know where; ‘cause she 
daren’t keep’em at home, and daren’t hide ‘em at her 
aunt's, for her home would be the first place inwaded, 
and her aunt’s the second. They was ali so flustered, 
they teok no more notice of me standin’ in the parlour 
than if I had been a pillar-post, ‘till feeling pitiful 


‘towards the poor things, I made bold to go forward 


and offer to take ‘em home with me, and which was ac- 
cepted with thanks and tears as soon as the landlady 
recouamended me as an old acquaintance, and well- 
known to herself. So it was settled. That night when 
you came spend the evening with us Ish—sir, I 
mean, I really did feel guilty in having a secret as I 


not half so hard a task as | 


for } 


. 





wouldn't tell you; but you see, sir, I was bound to 
secresy.” 
“ You did gute Sth Uncle Reuben,” said Ishmael, 


“You me ben, sir?” a 
ee mn? Sc yo ou cll me d 
sir?” 1 


me for 
6 pola fonclo af 


the ts_ of sin, thou though 
fiend and SOE end privat hone 

as pk we ; them as 
“ae de aig ih Se 

iaglng is overt everythink. So. Ish—sir, I , 1 won't 
ce, nor feel hurted if you leven. calling of 

Merlin 


me uncle and calls me Gray’ like 
Fog plain ‘ Gray 


“ Uncle Reuben,” said Ishmael, with feeling, “T am 
very anxious to advance myself in the j very am- 
bitious of distinction; but if I thought w oF 
cess would, er could "edtrange me from they fri 
miy boyhood, I would cease to wish for it. /If 
cease to be true, in order to be g I prefer 
main in obscurity. Give me your,hand, Uncle Rou 
Relay! call me Ishmael, and know me for your 

x There, then, Ishmagel ! 
God bless my boy! » But 
axing Him to do that ? He 
my axing! ” said Reuben, . 
mael. And mom,” he 
the ‘ pony A tiie © 
young uns ; 

oo Reuben; but Sawa Sake tieow 

ie uhave brought her little girls back. I suppose 
she think it-best to leave them with her aunt until 
the day of trial.” 

“Tt will be the safest place for ’em; for besides, 
old lady, I shall be there to protect ’m; for I mean 
stay till that same trial and hear you make your fust 
speech before the judge, and see that woman righted 
before ever I goes back home again, if it costs me all 
I’m worth!” 

“I’m afraid you will find it very expensive, Uncle 
Reuben.” 

“No I won't, sir—Ishmael, I mean—because, you 
see, I fetch up a lot of chickens; and eggs, and early 
vegetables, and the profits I shall get off them will pay 
my expenses here, at the very least,” said Reuben, as 
he arose and waiting, with hat in, hand, for 
Ishmael’s motions. 

Ishmael got up and took his own hat and gloves. 

“ Be you going round ‘to see the school-mistress now, 
sir—Ishmael, I mean ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Reuben.” 

“Well, I think I'd like to walk round with you, if 
you don’t mind. I want to see the little woman, and 
pass want to part with you just yet, sir—Ishmael, 


mean. 

“Come along, then, Uncle Reuben, she will be de- 
lighted to see her children’s kind protector, and I shall 
enjoy your company on the way.” 

“ And then, sir, when we have seen her, you will go 
back with me to the ‘Farmer's,’ and see Hannah and 
the little ’uns, and spend the evening with us?” 

““ Yes, Uncle Reuben; and I fancy Mrs. Walsh will 
go with us.” 

“ Certain, sure, so she will, sir.” 

It was too late to find her at the schoolhouse, as it 
would be sure to be closed at this hour ; so they walked 
directly to the little suburban cottage where she lived, 
with oue faithful old servant, who had been her nurse. 
They made her heart glad with the news of the chil- 
dren’s arrival, and they waited while, with fingers that 
trembled almost too much to do the work, she put on 
her bonnet and mantle to accompany them to the 
“ Farmer's.” 

The meeting between the mother and children was 
very affecting. She informed them that she had dis- 
missed the school for the Easter holidays, and so 
could be with them all the time, until she should take 
wong into court on the Wednesday of the ensuing 
wee 

Then, in family council, it was arranged that both 
herself and the children should remain at the 
“ Farmer's” until the day of the trial. 

As soon as all this matter was satisfactorily settled, 
Ishmael arose and bid them good-night, promising to 
repeat his visit frequently. 

It was late when Ishmael reached home, but the 
drawing-room was blazing with light, and, as he passed 
its open door, he saw that its only occupants were the 
Viscount Vincent and Claudia Merlin. They were to- 
gether on the sofa, talking in low, confidential tones. 
How beautiful she looked! smiling up to the handsome 










~ eS 
face that was bent in deferential admiration over hoy 
A pang of love and jealousy wrung Ishmael’s heart, 
he hurried past, and ran = the stairs to his little room, 
There he sat down at -his 










table, the judge said: . 
“ Well, Ishmael, the case of Walsh versus Walsh 
comes on to-day, I hear. A ltd 
nervous over yo! 
“Not yet; I feel great confidence fa the the justice 
my cause, and deem it an earnest of 
“The justice of his cause! poor fellow, : how. muh 


he has to learn yet! hd. asmmaromap: | Many tines 
have you “a justice overthrown by law.” 

“ Toomey i sir! but there i is no earthly reagn 
why that in this case.” 


“Have you ena our maiden speech all cut and dried, 
and ready to deliver?” 

“Ihave madeysome notes, but) for the rest I; shall 
trust to the inspit@tion of the moment.” 

“ And for the rest ‘it shall be given you is that hom, 


what ye shall >” said Beatrice, eatnestly. 
They all arose and left the table. 
tt _—_ you, dearest Beatrice,” said Iqhmacl, as he 
God al aid you, Ishmael!” she replied, fervently y. 
Hé hurried up-stairs te collect his ments, and 
then hastened to: the court, where Mrs. and her 
children were to meet him. Z 
| » He sate them all there, attended by @ body-guani 
‘Composed of Reuben, Hannah, and y. 
He spoke a few encouraging * his client, 


shook hands with the members of 
took them all into the court-room. » 
‘not present. The judges had not 





the 
plaintiff and his counsel made their sepesnce and 
the business of the day commenced. 

I shall not give all the details of this trial; 
only glance at a few of them. 

The court-room was full, but not crowde. 

The counsel for the plaintiff were the o!dest, ablest, 
and most experienced members of the bar. The first 
of these, Mr. Wiseman, was distinguished for his pr- 
found knowledge of the law, his skill in logic, and his 
closeness in reasoning; the second, Mr. Berners, was 
celebrated ‘for his fire and eloquence; and the third, 
Mr. Vivian, was famous for” his wit and sarcasm, 
Engaged on one side, they were considered invincible. 
To these three giants, with the law on their side, was 
er young I 1, with nothing . but justice on 


I shall 





“Mr. Wiseman, for the plaintiff, opened the case. He 
was a big, bald-headed man, who laid down the law as 
a blacksmith hammers an anvil, in a clear, forcible, re- 
sounding manner, leaving the defence—as everybody 
declared—not a leg to stand upon! 

“Oh, Mr. Worth! it is all over with me and I shall 
die!” whispered Mrs. Walsh, in deadly terror. 

“Have patience! his speech does not impress the 
court as it does you—they are used to him!” 

Witnesses were called, to prove, as well as they could, 
what an excellent husband and father the plaintiff had 
been ; how affectionate, how anxious, how zealous he 
was for the happiness of his wife and children ; leaving 
it to be inferred that nothing on earth but her own evil 
tendencies instigated the wife to withdraw herself aad 
children from his protection ! 

“ Heaven and earth, Mr. Worth! did you ever hear 
anything like that?» They manage to tell the literal 
truth, but so pervert it that it is worse than the worst 
falsehood!” waid Mrs. Walsh, in a low but indignant 
tone. 

a Ave,” answered Ishmael, who sat, taking notes— 
“aye! ‘a lie that is half a truth is eyer the blackest of 
lies.’ But the court is accustomed to such witnesses; 
they do not’ receive'so much credit as you or they 
think.” «> 

Ishmael did not cross-examine these witnesses ; the 
great mass of rebutting testimony that he could bring 
forward, he knew must overwhelm them.» So when tlie 
last witness for the plaintiff had been examined, be 
whispered’ a few cheeting words to the trembling 
woman by his’side, and rose for the defendant. Now, 
whenever a new barrister rises for the first time, there 
is always more or less curiosity and commotion among 
the old ones of the forum. ; 

What will he turn out to be? that is the question. 
All eyes were turned towards him. 

They saw a tall, broad-shouldered, full-chested —_ 
man, who stood, with a certain dignity, and when he 
lifted his stately head to address the court, they 6” 
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permitted to leave, Wiseman rose to address the court 
on behalf of the plaintiff. He spoke in his own pecu- 
liar, sledge-hammer style, sonorously striking the anvil 
and ringing all the changes upon law, precedent and 
s0 forth, which always gave the children into the 
custody of the father. And he ended by demanding 


& | that the children be, at once, delivered over to his 


yore mem influence upon that strong, 
concentrated, soul! 

Ishmael was not in the least embarrassed in standing 
tp to address the court for the first time, simply be- 
cause he was not of himself or his audience 
but of his client, and her case as he wished to set it 
forth; and he was not looking at the spectators but 
alternately at the court and at the notes in his hand. 

He did not make a long opening like the Giant Wise- 
man had done} for hé wished to reserve himself for the 
closing speech, in final reply to the others. He just 
made plain statement of his client’s case 9s it is in 

known to the reader. 

He told the.court how at the age of fifteen, she had 
been decoyed from her mother’s house and married by 
the plaintiff, a man more than twice her age ; how when 
she had come into her he had squandered it 
all by a method that he, plaintiff, called specula- 
tion, but that others called gambling ; how he had then 
left her in poverty and embarrassment, and with one 
child to support; how he remained awaytwo years, 
during which time her friends had set his wife up in 
business in a little. fancy. store. She was prospering 
when he came back, took up his. abode with her, got 
into debt which he could not pay, and when all her 
stock and furniture were seized to satisfy his creditors, 
he decamped once more, leaving her with two children. 
She was worse off than before; her friends grumbled, 
but once more came to her assistance, set her up in a 
little book and news agency, the stock of which was 
nearly all purchased on credit, and told her plainly that 
if she permitted her husband to come and break up her 
business again, they would abandon and leave her to her 
fate. Notwithstanding this warning, at the end of seven 
or eight months he came back and she received him 
again. He staid with her thirteen months; and sud- 
denly disappeared without bidding her good-bye, 
leaving her withia a few weeks of becoming the mother 
of a third child. A few days after his disappearance 
another execution was put into the house to satisfy a 


debt contracted by him, and everything was sold under 


the hammer. She was reduced to the last degree of 
poverty; her friends held themselves aloof, disgusted 
at what they termed her culpable weakness; she and 
her children suffered with cold and hunger ; and during 
her subsequent illness, she and they must have starved 
or frozen but for charity. When she recovered from 
her illness, one relative, a widow, now present in court, 
had, from her own narrow means, supplied the money 
to rent and furnish a small schoolroom, and this most 
hapless of women was once more put in a way to earn 
daily bread for’ herself and children. Nine years 
passed, during which she enjoyed a respite from the 
persecutions of the plaintiff. these nine years, by 
Btrict attention to business, and untiring industry, she 
not only paid off the debt owed to her aged relative; but 
she became possessed of @ little cottage and garden in 
a cheap suburb, and furnished the house and stocked 
the garden. She was now living a laborious but con- 
tented life, and rearing her children,in comfort. Now, 
however, at the end of nine years, comes back the 
plaintiff, Her husband? No, her enemy! for he 
comes, not as he tends, to cherish and protect, but 
ashe ever came = aq to lay waste and destroy! How 
long could it be supposed that the mother would be 
able to keep the roof over the heads of her children, if 
the plaintiff. were itted to enter beneath it? If 
the court did not pretect her home against his invasion, 
he would again eter ruin and desolation within its 
walls! He would prove by competent witnesses, every 
point in this statement of the defendant’s case; and 
then he would demand for his client, not only that she 
should be secured in the undisturbed possession of her 
children, her, property, and her earnings; but that the 
plaintiff should. be required to contribute an annual sum 
of money to the support of the defendant and her 
children, and to give security for its payment, 

“ That’s ‘ carrying the-war into Africa’. with a, ven- 
geance,” whispered Walsh to his counsel as Ishmael 
concluded his address. 

He then called the witnesses for the defendant. They 
Were numerous and of the highest. respectability. 
Among them was the r of her parish, her. family 
physician, and many of the patrons of her school. 

They testified to the facts stated by her counsel. 

_ The three giants, did their duty im cross-examina- 
tion, Wiseman cross-examined in a stern manner; 
Berners in an insinuating way; and Vivian in.a sar- 
castic style; but the only effect of their skill was, to 
bring out the truth from the witnesses, more clearly, 
strongly and impressively. 

When the last witness for the defendant had been 





client. 

He was followed by Berners, who had charge of the 
eloquence “business,” and dealt in pathos, tears, 
white _pocket-handkerchiefs and poetical quotations. 
He dréw a most heart-rending. picture of the broken- 
spirited husband and father, rejected by an unforgiving 
wife and ill-conditioned children, beeoming a friendless 
and houseless wanderer over the wide world; in 
danger of being driven, by despair, to madness and 
suicide! He compared the plaintiff to Byron, whose 
poetry he liberally quoted. Amd he coneluded by im- 
ploring the court to intervene and save his unhappy 
client from the gulf of perdition to which his implac- 
able wife would drive him, And he sank down in his 
seat utterly, overwhelmed by his feelings and holding a 
drift of white cambric to his face, 

“Am I such a dreadful woman, Mr. Worth?” whis- 
pered Mrs. Walsh, in dismay. 

Ishmael smiled. 


“Everybody knows Berners—his ‘madness’ and | 
If of perdition,’ and his white cambric | 


‘suicide,’ his ‘ gu 
pocket -handkerchief are recognized institutions. See, 
the judge is actually smiling over it! ” 

Mr. Vivian rose to follow. 

He performed. the genteel comedy, and kept on hand 
a supply of “little jokes,” gleaned from Joe Miller, 
current comic. literature, dinner-tables, clubs, «c. ; 
“little jokes,” of which every point in his discourse 
contindally reminded him, though his hearers could 
not always perceive the association of ideas. This 
gentleman was very facetious over family jars, which 
reminded him of a “little joke,” which he told; he 
was also very witty upon the subject of matrimonial} 
disputes in particular, which reminded him of another 
* littie joke,” which he also told; but most of all, he was 
amused at the caprice-of woman-kind, who, very often, 
rather liked to be compelled to do as they pleased, 
which reminded ‘him of a third “little joke.” And if 
the court should allow the defendant the exclusive 
possession of her children and a separate maintenance, 
it was highly probable that she would not thank them 
for their trouble; but would take the first opportunity 
of voluntarily reconciling herself to her husband, and 
giving him back herself, her home, and her children, 
which would be equal to any “little joke” he ever 
heard in his life, &c. 

The audience were all in a broad grin; even Mrs. 
Walsh, with her lips of “ life-long sadness,” smiled. 

“ You may smile at him,” said Ishmael, “and so will 
I, since I do not at all doubt the issue of this trial ; but 
for all that, joker as he is, he is the most serious oppo- 
nént that we have, as people would rather laugh than 
weep or reflect. Wiseman tries to make them reflect, 
which they ‘won't do; Berners tries to make them 
weep, which they can’t do; but Vivian, with his jokes, 
makes them laugh, which they like to do; and so he 
has joked himself into a very large practice.” 

While this conversation was going on, the facetious 
barrister was bringing his speech to a close, with a 
brilliant little joke that eclipsed all the preceding ones, 
and set his listeners in a roar. When the laughter had 
subsided, he finally ended by expressing a. hope that 
the court would not so seriously disappoint and so 
cruelly wrong the defendant as by giving a decision in 
her favour. 

The eyes of the audience were now turned upon the 
young barrister—they were curious to know how he 
would argue in defence of a position, which, notwith- 
standing the favourable and important evidence of the 
widow’s witnesses, they régarded as hopeless. 


CHAPTER LIV 
THE YOUNG CHAMPION. 
Then uprose Gismond; and she knew 
That she was saved. Some never met 
His face before; but at first view 
They felt quite sure that God had set 
Himself to Satan: who could s) 
A minute's mistrust on the end 
This pleased her most, that she enjoyed 
The heart of the joy, with her content 
In watching Gismond, unalloyed 
By any doubt of the event; 
God took that on him—she was bid 
Watch Gismond for her part! She did. ‘ 
Browning. 
IsHMAEL waited a few minutes for the excitement 
produced by the last address to subside—the last address 
that in its qualities and effects had meoaeior cham- 
pagne ;—sparkling but transient, effervescent but evane- 
scent, When order had beem restered, he rose, amid a 
profound silence, Once more, all eyes were fixed upon 
him, and, as before, he was undisturbed by these re- 
gards because he was unconscious of them. He was 
calm because he was not thinking of himself or of the 


figure he was making, but'of his client and her cause. 
He did not care to impress the crowd, he only wished 
to affect the court. So little did he think of the spec- 
tators in the room, that he did not observe Claudia and 
Beatrice among them, seated in a distant corner, watch- 
ing him with the utmost curiosity. His attention was 
confined to the judges, the counsel, his client, and the 
memoranda in his hand. He had a strong confidence 
in the justice of his cause; perfect faith in the provi- 
dence of God ; and sanguine hopes of success. 

He began to, speak with a modest confidence but in 
clear, concise and earnest terms. He said that the court 
had heard from the learned counsel that had preceded 
him a great deal of law, sentiment and wit. From him 
they should now hear of justice, mercy and truth ! 

He reverted to the story of the woman’s wrongs, 
sufferings and struggles, continued through many 
years; he spoke of her love, patience and forbearance 
under the sevérest trials; he dwelt upon the prolonged 
absence of her husband, prolonged through so many 
weary years, and the false position of the forsaken 
wife, a position so much worse than widowhood, inas- 
much as it exposed her not only to all the evils of 
poverty, but to suspicion, calumny and insult. But he 
bade them note how the woman had passed through 
the fire, unharmed; how she had fought the battle of 
life bravely, and come out victoriously ; how she had 
laboured on in honourable industry for years, until she 
had secured a home for herself and her little girls; he 
spoke plainly of the arrival of the fugitive husband as 
the coming of the destroyer who had three times before 
| Jaid her home waste; he described the terror and dis- 
| tress his very presenee in the city had brought to. that 
little home; the flight of the mother with her children, 
and her agony of anxiety to conceal them; he dwelt 
rupon the cruel position of the woman whose natural 
protector had become her natural enemy ; he reminded 
the court that it had required the mother to take her 
trembling little ones from their place of safety and 
concealment and to bring them forward; and now that 
they were here, he felt a perfect confidence that the 
court would extend the #gis of its authority over 
them, since that would be the only shield they could 
have under Heaven. He spoke noble words in behalf 
hot only of his clienty but of woman—woman, loving, 
feeble and oppressed from the beginning of time— 
woman, hardly dealt with by nature, ia the first place, 
and by the laws, made by her natural lover and pre- 
tecter, man, in the’ second place. Perhaps it was 
because he knew himself to be the son of a woman 
only, that he poured so much of awakening, convicting 
and condemning fire, force, and weight into this part 
of his discourse.. He uttered thoughts and feelings upon 
this subject, which produced a marked effect upon the 
whole court. 

He next reviewed the testimony of the witnesses of 
the plaintiff; complimented them on the ingenuity they 
had displayed in making ‘the worse appear the better 
cause,’ by telling half the truth, and ignoring the other 
half. Then he reviewed, in turn, the speeches of ‘the 
counsel for the plaintiff; first that of Wiseman, the 
ponderous law-expounder, which he answered with 
quite as much law, and a great deal more equity; 
secondly, that of Berner’s, the tear-pumper, the false 
sentiment of which he exposed and criticized, and 
thirdly that of Vivian, the laugh-provoker, with which 
he dealt the most severely of all, as an elaborate attempt 
to turn into jest the most sacred affections and the 
most serious trouble of domestic life. 

He spoke for two hours, glowing, rising with his 
subject, until his very form seemed to dilate in gran- 
deur, and his face,grew radiant as the face of an arch- 
angel; and those who heard, seemed to think that his 
lips, like those of the prophet of old, had been touched 
with fire from heaven. 

He was successful! All his long, patient, painful 
years of struggle were rewarded now! It was one 
splendid leap from obscurity to fame! 

The triumvirate of the bar were dethroned, and 
Prince Ishmael reigned in their stead! 

A few hours later, the decision of the court was 
made known, It had granted all that the young advo- 
cate had asked for his client—the exclusive possession 
of her children, her property and her earnings and also 
alimony from her husband, 

As Ishmael passed out of the court amid the tearful 
thanks of the mother and her children, and the proud 
congratulations of honest Reuben and Hannah, he 
passed near to Claudia and Beatrice. 

Beatrice looked perfectly radiant with joy! Her 
fingers closed spasmodically on the hand that Ishmael 
offered her, and she exclaimed, a little incoherently: 

“Oh, Ishmael I always knew youcould! Iam so 
happy! ‘3 

“ Thank you, dearest Beatrice! Under Divine Provi- 
dence, I owe a great deal of my success to-day to your 
sympathy.” 

Claudia did not speak; she was deadly pale and cold ; 
her face was like marble and her hand like ice as she 
gaveit to Ishmael. She had always appreciated and 
loved him, against her will; but now, in this hour of 
his triumph, when he had discovered to the world his 
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real power and worth, her love rose to an anguish of 
longing that she knew her pride must for ever deny; 
and so when Ishmael took her hand and looked in her 
face for the words of sympathy that lis heart was 
hungering to receive. from her of all the world, she 
could not speak. 

Ishmael passed out with his friends, when they were 
met by Judge Merlin, with whom he left them, and pro- 
ceeded in another direction. .He had no sooner gone 
than a stranger who had been watching him with the 
deepest interest, during the whole course of the trial, 
came forward, and, with an agitation impossible to con- 
ceal, hastily inquired of the judge who he was. 

“Eh! what! Brudnell! you here! When did you 
arrive?” 

“This morning. But for the love of Heaven, who is 
that Young man? ” 

“Who? why the most talented young barrister of 
the day—a future chief justice, or perhaps attorney- 
genefal, fer aught I know!. It looks like it! for what- 
ever may be the aspirations of the bey, his intellect and 
will are sure to realize them!” 

“Yes, but who ig he? what is his name ?' who were 
lis parents? where was he born?” demanded Herman 
Brudnell, excitedly, 

* Why, the Lord bless my soul alive, man! He isa 
self-made barrister. His name is Ishmael Worth; his 
mother was a poor weaver girl, named Nora Worth; 
his father was an unkaown scoundrel ;. he was born at 
a little cottage, near Why, Brudnell, you ought to 
know all about it—near Brudnell Hall!” 

“ Heaven and earth!” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“The close room—the crowd—and this oppression 
of the chest that I have had so many years!” gasped 
Herman Brudnell. 

“Get into my carriage and come home with us. 
Come, I will take no denial. Come!” 

“Thank you; I think I will.” 

“Claudia! Beatrice! Come forward, my dears. 
Here is Mr. Brudnell.” 

Courtesies were exchanged, and they all went out 
and entered the carriage. 

I wid introduce you to this young man, who has so 
much interested you, and soon will all the ‘world, I 
suppose. He is living with ms, and he will be a lion 
from to-day, I assure you,” said the judge, as soon as 
they Were all seated, 

“Thank you! I was interested in—in those two 
peor sisters. One died—what has become of the 
other?” 

“ She married my overseer, Gray; they are doing well. 
They. are in the city on a Visit, at present, stopping 
at the “ Farmer's.” 

“ Who educated this young man?” 

“ Himself.” 

“Did his unknown father make no provision for 
him?” 

“ None—the rascal! The boy was as poor as poverty 
could make him; but he has worked for his own 
living from the time he was seven years old.” 

Herman had thought as much, for he doubted whether 
the cheque he had written and left for Hannah had ever 
been presented and cashed, for in the balancing of his 
bank-book, he never saw it among the others. 

Meanwhile, Ishmael had gone home. He knew that 
he had had a glerious success; but he took no vain 
credit to himself: he was only happy that his service 
had been a free offering to a good cause; and very 
thankful that it had been crowned with victory. When 
he reached home, he went up into his little chamber, 
knelt down in humble gratitude, and rendered all the 
glory to God. 





(To be continued) 





JAPANESE Move or CarcurnGc Fisn.—During the 
last days of April, the sea-shore was lined with natives 
of both sexes, wko were busily engaged in catching a 
curious species of fish, which, it seems, visits these 
parts for a few days at tliis season of the year. The 
mode of catching the fish was novel and interesting. 
Each fisherman had a pair of decoys—that is, living 
fish of the same kind as the intended prey. A long line 
was attached to each fish, being fastened to the skin on 
the top of its head. The slack of this line was wound 
up on a piece of weed, anid’ unrolled at the pleasure of 
the fisherman. Then a net ‘was fastened to, and slung 
between, two bamboo poles, these forming the ‘two 
sides of a triangle. ‘The third side of the triangle was 
open, with the mouth of the net hanging between it, 
and in this state it was pushed ‘forward into ‘the sea. 
‘The line was now unrolled, and the decoys were sent 
forth into deeper waters, to make friends with other 
members of the tribe who were still free. A sufficient 
time being allowed for these gay deceivers to get a 
congregation around them, and to expatiate on the 
luxuries of the land, the fisherman hauls the line gently 
home, until the decoys and their near friends who have 
followed them, get in the water above his net. ' The 
net is then lifted rapidly upwards out of the water, and 
decoys and decoyed are entangled in its meshes. The 


latter are taken out and placed in a basket.on shore, 
while the former are sent to sea again in search of new 
friends, This modé of fishing lasted for a few days 
only; the species in question Appear to come suddenly 
on the coast, and as suddenly to take its departure, 
first, however, leaying a good supply of its number to 
assist in feeding the inhabitants of Yokukama and 
Yedo. It was a cutious-looking animal, short, flabby, 
and blown up, looking as if it consisted chiefly of wind 
and blubber. Some of the natives said it was poison- 
ous; but, if 80, this could be only in certain conditions, 
for it was a great favoutite with the Japanese, who cut 
it up, dried it in the sun, and preserved it' for future 
use.—Fortune’s “ Yedo and Pekin.” : 





THE ROSE. 


Tax, lady, take this lovely rose, 

Its pure white, leaves a heart enclose ; 
Qh, do not from the.token part, 

But guard the flower.and keep the heart. 


If sornetimes at the evening hour 

Thy ‘lips shall press the token-flower, 
Oh, heart and rose will thrill with bliss 
Beneath thy soft and gentle kiss. 


But if for flowers more bright, more gay, 
Thy wild.and erring fancies stray, 

And leave it for their dearer sake, 

The rose will die, the heart will break. 


Oh, lay, at thy sweet hour of rest, 

The token rose upon thy breast ; 

Then two warm hearts, a happy pair, 
Will blend their joyous bleatings there. 


Ay, they within the rose’s bell, 

Like two glad honey-bees, will dwell; 
And the sweet flower will keep its hue, 
Thy smile its beam, thy tear its dew. 


And in their fragrant home of bliss 
They'll bleud in many a fervent kiss, 
For there’s a kiss of heart and heart 
When longing lips are far apart. D.P 
, —_— 
SCIENCE. 


Puorocraruic Proaress.—The latest discovery in 
portraiture, is an invention styled by the patentee, 
the “ Casket of Crystal Cube Miniature,” by which a 
solid image of the head is, by a new. development of 
the photegraphic art, seen looking with a strange living 
reality from out the centre of a small cube of. crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. . An account 
of this discovery was given at, the Newcastle meeting 
of the British Association, from which it appears that 
the cube alluded to consists of two prisms conjoined, 
and tuat the portrait.is produced from two, and is thus 
of the nature of a stereograph, displayed permanently 
in a crystal stereoscope. 


An Ancient VioLin.—A paragraph is circulating 
in the newspaper world, describing a violin’ manufac- 
tured by Maggini in 1600. This instrument is in the 

ssession of a resident of Saganaw, Michigan. Another 
instrument of about the same age is owned by N. C. 
Greenough, of Newburyport, Mass. But we have heard 
of one still more ancient, in the possession of Mr. L. A. 
Louis, agent of the Illinois Central Railroad at Ashley, 
linois. | The instrument bears the inscription “ Bono- 
menfis amo, 1512,” and is deseribed as possessing a very 
fine tone. ‘The owner has it thirteen years, 
and refused 100 dols. for it. He designs preserving it 
as a family relic: 

CaPrain PALiiser’s PLAN OF STRENGTHENING 
Guns.—A course of experiments is now in progress in 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, which promises im- 
portant restits. A 82-pounder cast-iron service gun, 
strengthened on Capt. Palliser’s plan, has been tested 





by firing a double-proof service charge, of 361b. of 
powder, and a cylinder gradually increased in size. The 
| gun was fired upwards of }L00 reunds without mani- 
festing the slightest signs of giving way, end burst at 
the 107th round... The result is. considered exceedingly 
favourable, and has been reported accordingly to the 
War Department, A number of cast-iron service guns 
have been gts. eg placed at Capt. Palliser’s dis- 
posal, to be bored and altered in accordance with his 
principle, and tobe similarly tested at the Arsenal proof- 
butt at Woolwich. , Capt. Palliser, it appears, has for 
many years applied himself to the study of cast-iron 
ordnance. His plan consists in removing a portion of 
the existing metal from ‘the interior of the gun and in- 
serting a combination of steel and iron tubes in such a 
manner as to relieve the ovter ¢ast-iroti case’ from all 
strain, whereby the gun acquires all the advantages of 
the’ present wrought-iron ordnance. ' Capt. Palliser,’ it 
is understood,‘ maintains the principle that steel and 
wrought-iron tubes of limited’ thickness can be so’ in- 
serted int’ cast-iron’ skins‘ or ‘outer portions of ‘the 





existing service guns'as to relieve ‘the structure from 


all strain, and that only a small portion of the gun ig 
required to resist explosion, the remaining portion beig 
useful merely to prevent: recoil. “Several guas an 
being prepared’ on Capt. Pallisér’s plan, ‘ani should, 
issue of further experiments be such as''to ‘estabiig, 
tmaore fully ‘the correctness of his ‘flieoFy, the cast-iren 
guns now in store in Vast numbers may be'utilized wit, 
economy and advantage, ante 
Corgon.1x Corgica.—M; :‘Imbert-Kechlin, of My. 
house, bas addressed. a letter. to the Presse, giving a 
aceount of the firs, results of. the cultivation of cottoy 
in Corsica,...He states that he has. received samples of 
the cotton from M. Pierraggi. at, Calvi,;and finds it of 
very superior quality,..M. Pierraggi says that most of 
the plants bear above 100 capsules, some jas many 4 
160, each containing from one to two,grammes of pure 
cotton. Some of the,land on: whieh-the -cotton plau 
succeeds so well-has hitherto beem, regarded as the ve 
worst in the neighbourhood of Calvi: ‘Ihe plants hay, 
generally attained. height of, frem,70c.,.to. one metre 
without, the. benefit of .irrigation, | From. these {acs 
Mr. Imbert-Kechlin concludes, that the cultivation of 
cotton, will altimately,prove a great, success in Corsicy, 


WetcuTs AND MEAsuREs.—A committee of Section 
F of thé British Association for the°A@vancement of 
Science, adopting a suggestion of the President (Sir VW, 
Armstrong) contained in’ his address; have passed thy 
followirig resolution ‘witli respect to the decimal system 
of ‘weights and measures :—That a committec be ap 
pointed to ask for an ‘interviéw with Lord Palmersto, 
and Sir George'Grey, to impress upon them the impor- 
tance ef the introduction intd the United Kingdom of, 
decimal systein of-weights and measures with referencs 
to the interests of science ; and that the following gent- 
lemen’ be the ‘comitittée to represent. the Section of 
‘Eeonomic Science; with power to add to their number: 
—The™presitent (Mr. W. Tite, M.P.), Colonel Sykes, 
M.P.; Sir John Hay, M.P., the Right Hon.-C. B. Adder. 
ley, M.P.,' with Mr. F. Purdy as their secretary. 


PHoTO-LITHOGRAPHY.—A communication has beer 
read before the Academy of, Sciences, Paris, from Ii 
Meorvan, in which he describes his method for obtaining 
direct photographic impressions upon. stone, which he 
can afterwards print off. He first. gives the stones 
coating, applied in the dark, of a varnish composed of 
albumen and bichromate of ammonia. . Upon this he 
lays, the right, side of the image. to. be reproduced, 
whether it be on glass, canvas,,or ‘paper, provided it 
be somewhat transparent. .T'his done, he expeses the 
whole to the action of light, for a space.of time vary- 
ing between thirty seconds,and three minutes, if in the 
sun; and, between ten; and. twenty-five minutes, if in 
the shade, ,He.then takes off the. ofiginal image, aud 
washes his stone, first. with soap and water, and then 
with, pure water only,.and immediately after inks it 
with the usual, inking-roller. The image is already 
fixed, for it begins to show -itself in} black on a white 
ground, He now applies. gum-weter, lets the ston 
dry, which is done in a few minutes, and the. operation 
is complete; ¢»pies may at once be. struck off by the 
common lithograph, process, The varnish has bee 
fixed apd rendered-inseluble by the action of light 
wherever it could penetrate; but all the parts of tle 
varnish. protected by the dark, povtions of the image 
still retain thei solubility, and axe removed by tle 
s0ap, 

RECENT RESEARCHES ON RADIANT HEAT. 

WHEN a ball is shot against'a target, heat is deve- 
loped by the collision, and whit’ is true for sensible 
masses is also’true for tlie ultimate atoms of nature. 
Whenever ‘titotion is destroyed, be it atomic or be it 
the motion of sensible masses, an equivalent of heat is 
generated. Thus, when we exhatist a receiver by a 
air-pump, and allow air to rush in and fill the receiver, 
the collision of the air-particles against the sides of the 
receiver heats the particles. By a peculiar experi- 
mental arrangement, Professor “I'yndall permitted the 
particles thus heated to discharge'their ‘heat against 
thermo-electric pile.’ Ait,‘oxygen, hydrogen, or nitro- 
gen, show under these circumstances ‘a scarcely per- 
‘ceptible radiative ‘power. But while they are thus 
heated—or, better still, before ‘the’ air is allowed to 
entér the exhausted receiver—lét ‘a’ small quantity of 
sulphuric, or acetic, or formic ether’ vapour be per- 
mitted to enter the receiver. ‘Thenpéermit the air to 
stream in.’ The’air is heated, communicating its heat 
to the ether vapour, and the molecules of the vapour at 
once showed themselves to’be powerful’ dischargers of 
the heat. By ‘this intermediation the heat is quickly 
disposed of. They are so relatéd to the elastic medium 
which’ petvades' space that they ‘cannot niove in this 
meditim without producing great disturbance, whereas 
the-atoms of an elementary gas glide through the 
medium with a scareely sensible power of imparting 
motion''to it. The éase has its ‘exdct parallel in the 
phenomena of sound. A small tuniag-fork struck 
sharply and held‘ in free air is hardly udible, but 
placed upon a sounding-board—on ‘@ table for instauc, 


‘or dn any Body presenting a broad stirface to the air— 





the board discharges the motion’ of the fork upon the 
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air, and becomes a copious source of sound. The 
elementary atom alone is like the. tuning-fork alone ; 
the heat of the former, like the sound of the latter, is 
nearly insensible. But, applied to the compound ether 
molecule, the latter plays the part of the sound-board, 
and discharges an amount: of motion on the elastic 
space-medium which the atom acting singly is utterly 
incompetent to impart, 

The radiation of a gas through the same gas has 
been largely illustrated by recent experiments, and the 
influence of coincidence of period strikingly shown. 
The power, moreover, of certain atoms to impart motion 
to the elastic space-medium is not materially affected 
by the entangling of the atoms together so as _to form 
liquids and solids. The act of radiation and the act of 
absorption are molecular acts, and the molecule carries 
its power, both as a radiator and absorber, through all 
its states of aggregation. An élaborate series of experi- 
ments has been executed on the transmission of radiant 
heat through vapours, and then by enclosing in rock- 
salt cells the liquids through which these vapours are 
derived, they also were subjected to examination, In| 
all cases it was found that the molécule retained its | 
power when it passed from the free vaporous condition | 
to the thrall of cohesion. Aqueous vapour, for example, 
isa powerful radiator, and a powerful absorber; and | 
‘these powers are retained when the vapour condenses 
te water, and when it congeals to ice. Thus we con- 
vert radiant heat into an explorer of molecular condi- 
tion; thus we affix purely physical quality to the ulti- 
mate particles of matter; the differences between ele- 
ments and compounds manifesting themselves in a 
striking and significant way in the relations of these’ re- 
spective classes of bodies to the space~medium in which 
all matter is immersed. 

Tue Errecr oF Fire on Cast-rron.—Attention 
has been directed by Dr. Percy, to the fact, that several 
of the cast-iron girders at the German Bazaar, were 
much bent, and the columns distorted, by the operation 
of the fire which occurred there some time ago. The 
subject is one of great importance with reference tothe 
use of cast-iron for building purposes. The girders in 
question were eighteen feet long and thirteen inches 
deep in the middle, tapering off slightly towards each 
end, and flanged, as usual, at the bottom. Of those en- 
tire after having fallen to the ground, two were bent 
laterally in a striking and a nearly equal degree. The 
flexure was gradual from end to end. The deviation 
frem a straight line at the ends was twenty-two inches, 
No cracks could be anywhere detected. Many of the 
cast-iron columns, which are still upright, Dr. Percy 
says, have been singularly twisted at the upper part, as 
though the metal there had been softened by heat, and 
had yielded without cracking, to the effect of pressure 
from above. As far as he could judge, there was no 
very decided evidence of fracture in either girders or 
columns from the injection of water upon them; and 
yet, from the fused glass and other objects which lay 
scattered about, it was certain that they must have been 
exposed to a pretty high temperature. We may endorse 
Dr. Percy’s observation, that a museum of objects in 
illustration of accidents, such as the bursting of boilers, 
breakage ef railway axles and tires, railway collisions, 
&c., would be as interesting as it would assuredly be 
important in a practical peint of view. 

Power oF CrPHers.—The enlightened man may 
have a clear understanding of thousands, and even 
millions, but much beyond that he can form no dis- 
tinct idea. A simple example, and one easily solved, 
will illustrate the observation. If all the vast bodies 
of water that cover nearly three-fourths of the whole 
surface of the globe were emptied, drop by drop, into 
one grand reservoir, the whole number of drops could 
be written by the two words “ eighteen ceptillions,” and 
expressed in figures by annexing twenty-four cyphers 
to the number 18 (18,000,000,000,000,000,000,¢00,000). 
Man might as well attempt to eXplore thé bounds of 
eternity as to form any rational idea of the units em- 
bodied in the expression above; for although the ag- 
gregate of drops is indicated by figures in the space of 
only one inch and a half of ordinary print, yet if each 
particular drop were noted by a separate stroke like the 
figure 1, it would form a line of marks sufficiently long 
to wind round the sun six thousand billions of times! 
Now observé, if: you please, the” marvellous power or 
value which the eyphers or “noughts "insignificant 
by themselves—give to, the significant figures 18.. The 
young reader will be surprised to learn that the use of 
the cypher to determine the value of any particular 
figure, which is now practised by every schoolboy, was | 
unknown to the. ancients. Therefore, among. the | 
Greeks and Romans, and other nations of antiquity, 
arithmetical eperations were exceedingly tedious and 
difficult. They had to reckon with little pebbles, shells, 
or beads, used as counters, to transact the ordinary 
business of life. Even the great Cicero, in his oration 
for Roscius, the actor, in. order to. express 300,000 had 
to make use of the very awkward and cumbrous nota- 
hon CCcI900 ecelo90 ccc1990, which may admit of the 
Very liberal translation: Three c’s, one I, three, in- 
verted c's; three c’s,,one J, three c’s inverted; three 








c’s, one I, three o’s upside down. How very odd this 
looks in the year of our Lord mecccixmm1—1863! 
Many very curious and interesting things might be 
said concerning the’ history of numerical ‘characters 
used in ancient and modern times. 

TRANSPORTABLE IRON FORTS. 

Tue most important advantage to us at the present 
moment is claimed for the system of defence, indicated 
by the construction of these forts. It consists ia saving 
the time, as well as the money which it is proposed to 
expend upon the construction of the artificial founda- 
tious at Spithead. The plan of these transportable 
forts is to build upen, shipways a number of large 
martello-shaped iron towers, each tower connected by 
means of a projecting base with a flat-bottomed vessel, 
of sufficient dimensions, to float the tower over shallow 
water to the spet where it may be intended to be 
deposited. Thé ship portion of this novel structure, 
which affords a temporary floating power only to the 
iron tower, is made in two parts, so as to divide in the 
centre. It is then disconnected by a. simple process 
from the tower, and the latter sinks instantly by its 
own weight into the place designed for it. The foun- 
dation of thé tower is, afterwards, rendered addition- 
ally secure by piling bloeks ef stone upon the project- 
ing portion of the base from which the floating portion 
of the structure has been withdrawn. The tower 
or fort is then ready to receiyé its stores and armament, 
and it is so designe that, after calculating the depth 
to which it will be imbedded, a portion of, it will yet 
remain above the high-water mark, sufficient to admit 
of two tiers of guns being worked for its defence. As 
thése forts, when in p-sition, can be further ‘strength- 
ened if necessary, both externally and internally, it is 
evident that no iron-clad, or anything intended to 
float upor the water, can be made of tue same strength, 
and as, from their position, they cau only be attacked 
by a floating power, they may reasonably be expected 
to prove invuluerable. 





STATISTICS. 


Imports AND Exports oF ALGERIA.—The entire 
imports and experts of Algeria, which amounted only 
to 20,000,000f. in 1837, rose to, 100,000,000f. ia, 1847, 
and te more than 235,000,000f. in 1861. 


Norwicu Musicat Festivat.—The pecuniary suc- 
cess of this festival may now be said to be assured, the 
sale of tickets up to Saturday evening, the 12th inst., 
having realized about £4,000. The festival has pro- 
duced since its establishment in 1824 about’ £10,000 
for the local charities, and if another £1,000 could be 
secured upon the present occasion the result would, of 
course, be highly gratifying to all concerned. 

New Soutrn Wares GoLp-Fretps.—The yield from 
these gold-fields is not equal to that of last year, but 
the returns for the past half-year amount to 225,375 
ounces, which is better than in any previous year ex- 
cept the last. This is mostly the result of steady 
mining operations, and a yield of this sort is, on social 
grounds, preferable to that derived from brilliant dis- 
coveries, which .only have the effect of unsettling the 
population. 

THE NORTHERN MINERS, 

Dr. Wixsoy, of Castle Eden, read a paper on, the 
above subject, Having described the occupations and 
modes of living. of, some of the men, the author says: 
“Tn all my experience amongst them, I have never 
known a case of dipsomania, nor yet have I been called 
on to treat a single case of delirium tremens; this is 
more than I can say for many other callings. By the 
rules of their benetit societies, no one is allowed te fre- 
quent. public-houses while reeeiving sick-money. He 
is not to be out later than nine o’clock in summer, and 
seven o’clock in. winter, and he cannot leave home 
without the leave of his medical attendant.. Men who 
are injured while at work in the pit, get a ‘weekly 
allowance of 5s. from the owuers of the colliery, » This 
is called “grant money.” We have now to inquire 
what there is in tiat which I have endeavonred to 
describe, to modify” vr destroy vital action. Having 
procured from the registrar-general a copy of the sani- 
tary statistics relating to miners—submitted to the 
International Statistical Congress—in a table contained 
in that document, of the aggregate number of deaths of 
miners, fifteen years and upwards, in nineteen districts 
of England and Wales, during the five years of 1849-53, 
we find, from all, causes, 7,434 deaths registered. Of 
these, 81 were occasioned by small-pox, 810 by cholera 
and diarrhcea,. 434 by typhus, 101 by other zymotic 
diseases,,304.by diseases of the brain, 361 by heart 
diseases and dropsy, 1,663, by phthisis, 790 by diseases 
of the lungs, 260 by diseases of the stomach and liver, 
71 by: diseases of, the kidmeys, 37 by diseases of the 
joints, 1,813. by violent deaths, and by other causes, 
709. ‘. 

From this we observe, that violence is the most fre- 
quent cause of, death. Accidental violence also in- 
capacitates the pitmen from work oftener than any 


special disease or ailment. Within the last few days, I 
have taken from the register of the Dasington Union, 
the cause of death of every coal miner, and every ¢oal 
miner's son, above 10 years of age, who died during the 
last ten years. The Union has an area of 34,780, and 
a pepulation of 26,938. Hight large collieries are 
within it, and’ the number of coal hewers are consider- 
ably above 2,000. The deaths from all ‘causes ‘have 
been 5,865. | The deaths of eval miners;and men who 
worked in or about colli¢ries, are 470; of these, 35 were 
caused by small pox, cholera, and fever; 33 by diseases 
of the brain, including apoplexy, paralysis,and tetanus; 
60 from diseases of the heart and dropsy; 56 from 
phthsis (21 of the deaths from phthsis occurred, uuder 
twenty years, some had not worked underground, and 
some are registered'as screenmen): 41 from diseases of 
the lungs, including bronchitis, pneumonia, and asthma ; 
17 from diseases of the stomach and liver; 2 from 
diseases of the joints; abcess, hamorrhage, and cancer, 
11; 4 from disease of the kidneys; 45 from old age and 
exhaustion ; and from violence (including 1 by suffoca- 
tion, 2 by burning, 8 by drowning, 2'by feloniously 
cutting and stabbing), 166. We notice/here the large 
proportion of deaths from accident, the paucity of 
phthsis, and the number ‘of deaths from’old age,.13 ; 
registered as heart disease, asthma, and bronchitis were 
upwards of 70; 2 deaths occurred from jéint disease ; 
1 from Bright's disease; and riet 'dne:from any specific 
disease brought on by excessive drinking. These facts, 
I think, must show that there is nothing in the habits 
and occupation of the coal miner of this neighbourhood 
detrimental to his health, but father that his peculiari- 
ties, however unnatural and indecent they may appear 
to some, tend to his welfare. ' 


LANCASHIRE OPERATIVES.—- Ai, the end of February 
last there were, of the factory operatives in the dis- 
tressed districts, 141,587 in full work, 166,225 in, short 
work, and 239,751 out of work altogether... At the end 
of last. month there were in full work 242,446; in short 
work, 120,251; and out of work, altogether, only 
171,535, In six months’ time the wages paid weekly 
have increased by upwards of £55,000. These statistics 
refer to the cotten trade alone—the regular trade of 
the , districts, irrespectively of any other employments 
or earnings; so that the old industry of Lancashire is 
really looking up again already, and,is believed by 
those who should be best, informed on the subject, to 
have still better prospects in store for it at no distant 


Worcester Musica Festivau.—lIt is believed that, 
by the recetit“Worcester Festival; at least £300 (seme 
assert £500) will be; added, tothe fund which enables 
Worcester to contribute £60°annually to the charity at 
each of the three festivals. Much disappointment, 
nevertheless, was felt that, while the Messiah, this year, 
attracted no fewer than 2,670 persons to the cathedral— 
upwards of 500 more than at the last meeting—£45 
less should liave been obtained by the plate-lolders. 
The subjoined table gives a comparison between the 
collections in 1860 and 1863 :— 

1860. 1868. 
£ 8. £ -8. a. 
355 250 0 0 
229 333.11 8 
255 we 240 8 8 
285 o- 240 10 4 


Tuesday ......00 
Wednesday 
Thursday ...... 





£1,124 18 4 £1,004 11 8 
And yet the total number of persons who attended the 
festival in 1863 is estimated at 10,598, while in 1860 it 
was only 8,534—a difference of 2,064. 


HERNE THE HUNTER’S: OAK, 

Tus venerable and almost classical tree, to whieh so 
many pilgrimages have been’‘made in Windsor Park, has, 
as we have already announced, been prostrated by the 
autumn winds; and what remains, is. 4o,be preserved 
in Windsor Castle; but we understand that so mnch 
anxiety has been shown to appropriate portions of: it as 
it lay in the Home Park, that it has been necessary to 
place a keeper to watch over it night and day, previous 
to its removal to a place of security. 

We do not like to interfere with long-cherished 
associations, and seldom do so; but in ‘this instance, it 
is at least questionable whether the leafléss trunk which 
has just fallen be the identical tree which was known 
as Herne’s Oak in ‘Shakespeare’s days ‘(about three 
hundred years ago). The writer has often had his mis- 
givings on ‘this point; particularly’ after comparing 
with it the size of the far-famed Windsor Park oak and 
others not far away; as well as some of the huge oaks 
at Hatfield and elsewhere, in connexion with the tradi- 
tion of Herne the Hunter. There was no doubt.a tree 
called by the name of the sprite who with ragged horns 
was said'to have circled around it; and from Shake- 
speare’s description of the spot, it would be almost 
heresy to doubt that “ Herne’s Oak” was seen by the 
eyes of our great poet; but the question for considera- 
tion is, was the tree which has just fallen the oak which 
Shakespeare saw? Towards the.;end of the. last 
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century “ Herne’s Oak”. was marked on the plans of 
Windser, about the spot where this tree stood; but we 
are not aware of the existence of any distinct mark of 
the positien of this same tree at a more early date. 

In the dell, close by, there have been found the 
remains of oaks of very great antiquity, and of far more 
important size than that which was until lately left; 
and one of, these, which, by ‘its commanding size, 
attracted. to it the story of the weird hunter, may have 
been the original tree,,, Three centuries is a long period 
of time, during which many changes have taken place ; 
and it must be remembered that it was net until about 
the middle of last century that the knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s plays began to be generally spread among the 
multitude, and when persons would be likely to search 
for relies associated with these marvellous works. How- 
ever this may be, all will regret the fall of ‘‘ Herne’s 
Qak,” if it were only on account of the care which the 
late Prince Consort took of this relic, which tradition 
certainly tells us was the identical hollow oak in which 
the hunter dwelt. A portion of this celebrated tree fell 
from the trunk upwards of twenty years ago, and has 
been carefully preserved in the royal stores at Windsor 
Castle. Since then the tree has been fenced in with 
park pales, and a plate attached to it, upen which is 
engraved : 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak.— Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Shakespeare, when he wrote the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” is said to have lodged at. the “ Hepe Inn,” 
Frogmore, at that time known as the “ Bottle on the 
Moor;” this inn was about 200 yards distant from the 
tree.’ Herne is said to have been one of the forest keepers 
in the earlier part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and, 
having committed some offence that would have occa- 
sioned his dismissal from office, he formed the desperate 
resolution to hang himself upon this tree. Its identity 
as “ Herne’s Oak,” has been disputed by many“writers. 
Tn the plan of 1742, already referred to; the position 
of the oak is clearly defined, and marked as Falstaff's 


oak. 

The fairies’ dell has been partially filled up; but the 
late Prince Consort had much of the earth removed, 
when the oaks, in an upright position, were discovered 
at the bottom of the dell, which, no doubt, will now be 
put into ‘a condition to perpetuate the scene of Fal- 
staff's distress and the pranks of the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 








FACETIZ. 





Tue proper food for prize-fighters is a round of beef. 
—Fun. 


CAUTION TO GENTLEMEN JocKEYs,—Some gentle- 
men jockeys who rode at Penrith were fined for using 
the spur too freely to their donkeys. 


A Joc FoR THE JoGRAPHERS.—What is the differ- 
ence between the county of Lincoln and the Lincoln 
administration ? The former is noted for its fens, the 
latter for its flats.—F un. 

A TRADESMAN, who was robbed about two months 
back of two watches, offers, in the Paris journals, to 
pay the thief 150f. if he will return them, at the same 
time promising not to prosecute him. 


“Most Musicat, most MELANCHOLY ! "—A rumour 
is afloat that Mr. Alfred Mellon’s concerts are proving 
so successful, that his friends now speak of his becom- 
ing quite a Mellonaire.— Punch. 

ConeripGg, the poet and philosopher, once arriving 
at an inn, called out, “ Waiter, do you dine here collec- 
tively or individually?” “Sir,” replied the knight of 
the napkin, “ we dines at six.” 

THERE is no truth in the report that Admiral 
Wilkes’s vessel had been sunk by the Alabama, and 
Wilkes gone to the bottom to turn into wilkes and 
winkles.— Fun. 

An old salt, when asked how he felt during a recent 
severe gale which he eneountered at sea, and during 
which the ship was in great peril, replied, in all sin- 
cerity, “ Why, I thought, what will t] « poor fellows on 
shore do now ?” 

Very Srrance.—The extraordinary, facilities for 
locomotion in the present day are the cause of strange 
sights. Only the day before yesterday, at a quarter- 
past four, we saw Bolt Court running into Fleet Street. 
—Fun. 

An Awkwarp Wrrness.—“I call upon you,” said 
the counsellor, “to state distinctly upon what authority 
you are prepared to swear to the mare’s age? ” “ Upon 
what authority?” said the ostler, interrogatively. 
“ You ave to reply, and not repeat the questions put to 
you.” “I doesn’t consider a man bound to answer a 


question afore he’s time to turn it in his mind.” 
“Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the question 
put. I again repeat it: Upon what authority do you 
swear to the animal’s age?” “ The best authority,” re- 
sponded he, grufily. 


“Then why such evasion? Why 


not state it at once?” “ Well, then, if you must have 
it——” “Must! I will have it,” vociferated the coun- 
cillor, interrupting the witness. “ Well, then, if you 
must and will have it,” rejoined the ostler, with imper- 
turbable gravity, “ why, then, I had it myself, from the 
mare’s own mouth.” A simultanesus burst ef laughter 
rang through the court. The judge on the bench could 
with difficulty confine his muscles to judicial decorum. 
The witness was told to stand down. 


QUOTATIONS. 


It is a popular mistake to suppose that all quotations 
come from Shakespeare. There are two great English 
writers in whose works all familiar household words 
can be found: the one is the Immortal William above- 
mentioned, and the other is generally known as, “ the 
Poet.” This mysterious personage, who will always 
be anonymous, is the father of all such lines as can- 
not, at the moment of utterance, be foisted upon any 
other author. “The Poet” is no very distant relation 
of “The Man in the play,” by whom all the best dra- 
matic jokes and wittiest sayings of the stage have 
been, from time immemorial, uttered. A few instances 
will suffice :— 

“ Each is so like both that you can’t tell t’other from 
which, as the man says in the play,” though as to when 
he said it, why he said it, in what manner he delivered 
himself of it, and what led up to it, we have no exist- 
ing evidence of any sort or kind. 

Quotations from our friend “The Poet” are more 
réverently given. The Poet is always mentioned as 
eying whatever he has got to say, “ beautifully,” 
thus :— 

“The Rose is fairest when ’tis budding new,” as the 
Poet beautifully observes. 

Shakespeare is generally made answerable for pro- 
verbial expressions, and invariably mentioned by the 
speaker with sentiments of the deepest admiration ; 
thus :-— 

“Yes! how truly Shakespeare says, ‘The Boy is 
Father to the Man.’” 

Let the student earefully search the Bard’s entire 
works from the beginning to the end, in order to as- 
certain the context to this line. Let him also note 
down in which play it occurs, 

Quote Shakspeare correctly and exactly, and be able, 
when asked; to give your references, which we hope 
will of course be invariably satisfactory and respectable. 
Thus, if in seme speech you wish to make a great-point 
of an apt quotation about Mercy, why here you have 
it:— 

“ The quantity of mercy is net strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle jew from heav’n, 

It blesseth him as gives and him as takes, 

And is thrice blessed.” 
This is, (you must explain lucidly) of course, from the 
Mercutio of Verona, Act last, Scene 1, when What’sher- 
name tells Thingummy about the pound of whatyou- 
maycallit. 

On the occasion of your being called upon to make 
an address to the Young Man’s Working Asylum, or 
whatever it may be, ia your native village, you may 
safely lay emphasis upon the following line as grace- 
fully reflecting upon the progress of mental cultivation 
and thus declaim; “ As the immortal Bard has said— 

Who safely climbs let him not climb at all.” 
And again, to use the words of Othello, 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Beware of green-eyed monsters.” 
On great and memorable actions— 
“The good deeds that men do, they do in the sand 
Their evil ones in the water.”"—Henry VIII. 
On sleep— 
“Sleep, gentle sleep, Nature’s soft ship-boy 
How steep are your eyelids! "—Henry IV. or V 
On treason— s 
* There is such a king in a hedge, 
When treasen dares to wink at him! "—Hamlet. 
On delay— 
“To-morrow and To-merrow and To-morrow! ” 
—Macbeth. 
On philosohy— 
“ There is more philosophy in Horatio than in Heaven 
and earth.”—Hamilet. 
The pangs caused by ingratitude here find a beautiful 
parallel— 
“ Blow, blew, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As my tooth that can’t be seen, 
Which his name is Charles Kean : 
That man’s ingratitude! "— Shakespeare. 
On thea instability of human greatness— 
“ Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness. 

I have tried to swim on little boys 

This many summers in a sea of bladders, 

But far beyond my depth, and when he falls 

He falls as I do, and lights a lucifer again.” 

—Cardinal Wolsey. 
Since making the abeve extracts, we find that there 
are other English authors besides the above-mentioned 
celebrities, and we will therefore devote ourselves to 





squeezing the literary orange, and will give the essen- 


tial sweetness at some future time to our expecta, 
readers.—Punch. 

An alderman was heard lately getting eff tho ;). 
lowing specimen of what may be called * corporatio,» 
logie: “All human things are hollow. I’m a humy 
thing; therefore, I’m hollow. It is contemptible to j, 
be hollow; therefore, I'll stuff myself as full as ), 
able.” 

A snort time since, as a well-known master jn , 
grammar-school was censuring a pupil for the dulneg 
of his comprehension, and consenting to instruct hin 
in a sum in practice, he said, “Is not the prico of , 
penny bun always a penny?” when the boy innoreptly 
replied, “ No, sir, they sell them two for threo half. 
perice when they are stale.” 

BisHop Moriey was fond of a joke. Once, whe 
the footman was out of the way, he ordered the coach. 
man, to fetch some water from the well, to which th 
coachman made a grumbling objection that his busines 
was to drive, not to run errands. “ Well, then,” sii 
Morley, “ bring out the coach and four, set tho pitcher 
inside, and drive to the well,” a service which wy 
several times repeated, to the great amusement of 
almost the entire village. 

A Sien or THE Ties,—The Lord Mayor has beey 

ublicly complaining {that prisoners, knowing he js, 

ason of the Ancient and Accepted Order, will maks 
signs to him. We canaot help thinking the case would 
have been better laid before the authorities of the 
society. If ill-doers may claim exemption by proving 
themselves masons, the builders are going on a wrong 
foundation ; if net, there is no necessity to bother the 
public with a grievance which does not concern then, 
The Lord Mayor having been a mason before he 
arrived at the chief magistracy, ought to have known 
that his office would be no “ sign-ecure.”—Fun. 

PATERNAL Apvice.—“ Ven you arrive at the dignity 
of sawin’ wood, Lafayette, if you is elevated to that 
perfesshun, mind and always saw de bigest fust, cause 
vy? you'll only have te leetle vuns to saw ven you 

ets tired out. Ven you eats pie, as I spose you may, 
if you lives to be a man, eat de trust fust—tain’t a goud 
thing to top off with, if it’s tough and thick as sols 
leather. Ven you piles up wood, alvays put de big 
vuns on-to te bottom—always, Lafayette, cause it's 
mighty hard work to lift dem to de top ob te pile. Des 
are te results ob hobservation, Lafayette, and may be 
depended on, and it’s for your good I say it.” “Vy, 
father,” said young hopeful, “ vot a "normous ‘xperience 
you must a had!” 

*“Outp AxBg’s” Last Joxe.—By the way, old Abe's 

and origina] things have now reached numer 
2,221. The last was good, A crowd of gentlemen of 
the Beecher school, went to the President withs 
memorial. signed by. 7,090 religious. Presbyterians, 
requesting that Grant might be. removed, because lie 
was in the habit of getting drunk. “Only tell m 
where he buys his liquor, and I will be obliged ta you, 
and I will send a cask to every general in the Unitel 
States army,” was the President’s reply. Now that 
was good, and shows that our great joker is improving 
in his jekes. If he will only joke us inte a war with 
the nephew of old Bonaparte, we will forgive him all 
the rest. ¥ 

JACK GOING To sEE THE SicHTs.—Our neighbous 
in Glasgow were treated to a singular spectacle—r 
rather forty or fifty pairs of spectacles—within the 
last day or two, It appears that a large party of tars, 
either on their way to the city, or just upon theirar- 
rival there, had overhauled a pedlar with a cargo ol 
glasses. These they, of course, purchased off land, 
opening the vendor’s eyes amazingly, and immediately 
there was to be seen the most extraordinary vision 0 
scores of brawny, hairy, salts, tall and short, swagg¢t- 
ing along with patent magnifiers perched upon theit 
noses, and blessing their skylights in the usual terms. 
Their odd ways during this visit to the Clyde have led 
many people to exclaim regarding them, “shor 
sighted mortals!” but really there seemed, on this 
occasion, some truth about it; at all events, if they 
were “seeing double” at the time, they had nev 
reason for it. 








A Guost Ctus.—Among the oddities of the day 
the establishment of a ghost club—not, as might b 
suppesed, a club for the assemblage of genial spirits, 
but an institution for the organised research into the 
possibility of a traveller returning from those bournes 
to which we ail look forward with interest. ‘The club 
is in downright earnest, as may be gathered frem tle 
fact that the committee advertise for a “Haunted 
House,” one whose reputation is well authenticated. 
Doubtiess the answers will be numerous, and if, all’? 
minute research, the committee of the ghost club succeed 
in re-establishing the respectability of the hitherto sup 
haunted mansions, by proving the charge 
founded, their labours will be largely useful, as tl? 
number of se-called haunted houses that are closed ut 
have gone to decay in and about town, under this 





mouldering and blighting reputation, is ridiculously 
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e know of half a dozen such. . The r 
jar gene drive out of the suburbs may choose 
Finchley Road, and just before the corner of the road, 
made celebrated by the halt of the Woman in White, 
namely, that diverging to Prognal and to West Hamp- 
stead, they will see stately ruin. imbedded in the 
trees, quite in the ghostly style. This place, we believe, 
pears the reputation of being the habitation of a ghost, 
and is, doubtless, at the seryice of the club, though the 
old keeper, who receives the gratuity of the credulous 
inspector, pooh-poohs the idea, if not the profit it 
raises. It has, however, its bit of real romance, well 
youched for by this cicerone, namely, the walling in of 
@ wife for two years, without her seeing a ray of light 
from heaven or the aspect of her fellow-beings. This 
is the story the person tells, and gives very minute 
particulars of many other matters highly interesting 
to the gobemouche, with the name of the Bluebeard, 
which is one not new to fortune and to fame. 


Sacacrry oF Dogs.—Among many curious but well 
authenticated anecdotes, illustrating the wonderful 
sagacity or reasoning powers of the canine race, the 
following deserves @ place—a large Newfoundland 
dog, belonging to the captain of a ship engaged in the 
trade between Nova Scotia and Greenock. On one 
occasion the captain brought from Halifax a beautiful 
cat, which formed a icular acquaintance with 
Rover; and these two animals of such different natures 
were almost inseparable during the passage. On arriv- 
ing at Greenock, the cat was presented by the captain 
w a lady of his acquaintance, who resided nearly half 
a mile from the quay, in whose family she remained 
for several weeks, and was occasionally visited by her 
friend and fellow-passenger, Rover, who seemed not @ 
little displeased at the separation which had taken place 
between them. On the day, however, when the ship 
was to leave the port. for another voyage, the usual 
bustle on board gave Rover a hint of what was going 
on, and he decided on his course of conduct avithout 
delay. He jumped on shore, made his last visit to 
puss, seized her in his teeth, much to her astonishment, 
and carried her through the streets to the quay, just as 
the ship was about hauling off. He made a spring, 
cleared the gunwale, and fairly shipped his feline friend 
in good order and well-conditioned, in and upon the 
good ship called Nancy of Greenock; and then ran to 
his master, wagging his tail, as if entreating that she 
might remain on boa: 

RusstaN VENGEANCE.—The village of Syszurki, in 
the Government of Gradno, inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by members of the Polish petite noblesse, has 
been levelled to the earth in punishment for the parti- 
cipation of its inhabitants in the insurrection and the 
murder of a peasant devoted to the Russian Govern- 
ment; ‘and all its inhabitants, 1,000 in number, have 
been transported into the interior of Russia. The 
same terrible judgment has been executed upon the 
village of Dzika and its inhabitants. 

CHARGE OF MANSLAUGHTER AGAINST A HERB- 
Docror.—Joseph Madkus, a herb-doctor, residing in 
Church-street, Sunderland, was charged before the 
magistrates of that town, with causing the death of 
Jane Sumby, a middle-aged woman. Margaret Jane 
Sumby, daughter of the deceased, said that her mother 
complained of pains in her back, and the prisoner, who 
came to the house as a neighbour, said he would give 
her something to mend her. He instructed witness 
to purchase some pale brandy, and after putting 
something into it, said it was to stand before the fire 
for two hours, and then deceased was to take two table- 
spoonfuls of the mixture. Witness carried out the in- 
structions, and about five minutes afterwards her mother 
began to be very sick, and, continuing so, Dr. Nat- 
trass was called in, and attended her until she died. 
Dr. Nattrass said he was called in to attend Mrs, 
Sumby. He found her very ill; she was retching 
very violently, and complained of great pain in her 
throat and chest. He prescribed for her; but the 
symptoms continued unabated, and death ensued. She 
said, in answer to a question as to hew long she had 
been ill, that she had been unwell for a day or two, 
and she had taken nothing to disorder her but some 
medicine from Mr. Madkus. She took a ta’le-spoonful 
of it, and in a short time she felt exceedingly ill. He 
(Dr. Nattrass) asked for the bottle; and from its ap- 
Pearance, he judged it to contain meadow saffron. 
The meadow saffron, or colchicum, was.a very power- 
ul irritant, and also a narcotic, and quite calcu- 
lated to bring about the cendition in which he 
found the deceased. That opinion was confirmed 
by the post mortem examination he had made with Dr. 

vans. The mixture had produced intense gastritis, 
or inflammation of the stomach. Cross-examined: 
Colchicum was a medicine used by the profession as a 
remedy in cases of rheumatism, gout, &c., and was pre- 
Pared in various ways, and if prepared as a tincture 
tt should be with spirits of wine and water; prepared 
with brandy it would be a powerful tincture, especially 
if prepared by heat. The proper quantities would be 
ve ounces of seeds to two pints of water, and allewed 
& stand fourteen days. In this case there were about 


one ounce of seeds and feur ounces of spirits. If the 
clear liquid had been given without being stirred it 
was calculated to produce great irritation, if not death, 
and the effect of shaking ‘it would be to increase the 
effects. He should think about three drachms of seeds 
would be in the teaspoonful, and the usual doses were 
only from two to five grains. There must have been 
more than three drachms of seeds in the bottle. Dr. 
Evans gave it as his opinion that there were two 
ounces. Margaret Jane Sumby, recalled, said the 
prisoner told her to shake up the bottle before giving 
the medicine. This was all the evidence offered, and 
the magistrates remanded the prisoner. 





LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 


Ir may not be our lot to live 
In luxury’s gay halls of pleasure, 
It may not be eur lot to find 
In secret mines a hidden treasure ; 
Perchance the path that we must tread 
Is not our choice—Fate bids us take it ; 
Ah, well! we'll bow te Fate, for still 
Our life is what we choose to make it. 


The craven heart’s subdued by doubt, 
It wastes itself in vain repining, 
It watches for the cloud of care, 
Although the sun is brightly shining. 
But the cheerful, brave, bold, trusting soul, 
Knows that grief’s tempest cannot shake it ; 
Though weary oft, it soars aloft, 
And feels that life is what it makes it. 


We may not always glide along, 

With songs of joy and notes of gladness ; 
The happiest traveller on life’s path 

Must feel sometimes the touch of sadness. 

. Stern duty offers us her aid, 

Puts out her staff—ah! let us take it; 
Her path is always well defined, 

And life is what we choose to make it. 

A. 








GEMS. 


Live with your century, but be not its creature; 
bestow upon your contemporaries not what they praise, 
but what they need. 

TuereE is but one thing without honour; smitten 
with eternal barrenness, inability to do or be; insin- 
cerity, unbelief. He who believes no thing, who 
believes only the shows of things, is not in relation 
with nature and fact at all. 

Tue Fiicut or Time.—Whatever we see on every 

side, reminds us of the lapse of time and the flux of life. 
The day and night succeed each other; the rotation of 
seasons diversifies the year; the sun rises, attains the 
meridian, declines, and sets; and the moon every night 
changes its form. 
_ A Nursery or Trurn.—Did you ever scratch the 
end of a piece of timber slightly elevated, with a pin? 
Though scarcely heard at one end, it was distinctly 
heard at the other. Just so it is with any merit, excel- 
lence, or goed work. It will be sooner heard of and 
applauded, and rewarded on the other side of the globe, 
than by your immediate acquaintances. 

Arpent Spreirs.—The habit of using ardent spirits 
by men in office ‘has occasioned more injury to the 
public, and more trouble to me, than all other causes. 
And were I to commenee my administration again, 
with the experience I now have, the first question I 
would ask respecting a candidate would be, ‘‘ Does he 
use ardent spirite ? ” 

Pusiic Oprnion may be defined—the certainty which 
every one feels of finding his own sentiment the sen- 
timent of all; the mutual support which minds that 
are dubious so long as they are isolated, imbibe from a 
contiguity of ideas, . From this common thought to the 
general expression of all-powerful will, there is but the 
intervention of an instamt—a sigual, a single cry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Emperor of the French has, the Patrie states, 
the Grand Cross of the restored Mexican 
Order of Notre Dame de Guadaloupe. 

Tuere is little doubt that the reason why Royalty 
pitched its tent on Deeside was that, upon trial, it had 
been found about the least offensive district in the 
United Kingdom in the matter of intrusiveness. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. there was struck a 
small silver coin, of little value, called a dandy prat; 
“which,” ebserves Bishop Fleetwood, “ was the origin 
of the term, dandy, applied to worthless and con- 
temptible persons.” 

CuHoLeRA 1s InprA.—Cholera has broken out in our 
regiments along the whole line of country by Agra, 
Benares, and Dinapere; the troops have been ordered 





into camp. The natives have suffered also, and the 
prisoners of the great Patna gaol have been sent out 
into tents. 

A Rwusstan Reason.—The Grand Duohess Con 
stantine, on the eve of her departure for Warsaw, said 
to some ladies of her suit that “the grand duke 
was going to leave because he did not wish to be an 
executioner.” 


Ir appears that the Lord. Mayor is a Freemason, and 
in consequence, has been frequently passed the. sign 
by prisoners brought before him. His lordship lately 
made an indignant remonstrance to @ prisoner and a 
brother. 

Tue Seven Despty Srxs of Germany.—l.. Too 
many volumes in the language; 2. Toomany sentences 
in a volume; 3. Too many words in a sentence; 4. 
Too many syllables in a word; 5. Too many letters in 
a syllable; 6. Too many strokes in a letter; 7. Too 
much black in a stroke. 

THE ADDITIONS TO THE PICTURES OF THE LOUVRE. 
—Itappears, from the last report of the superintendent 
of the Beaux Arts, that the number of paintings in the 
galleries of the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and Versailles, 
which in 1849 amounted to 10,000, has been increased 
by 80 pictures of various schouls, some of them of great 
value. Among these additions are a Holy Family, by 
Perugin, considered as the chéf-d'euvre of that master ; 
and a portrait of Baron Vicq, by Rubens. ‘These two 
pictures were bought at the sale of the gallery of the 
King of the Netherlands. In 1852, the Conception, by 
Murillo, was bought at the sale of the pictures of Mar- 
shal Soult, and placed in the Museum of the Louvre: 
also a marine subject of Vandervelde, In 1854, four 
new pictures were bought for the Louvre, one of which, 
presented by the Emperor, is a Murillo (the Virgin sur- 
rounded by Glory). In 1858, 18 pictures were added, 
including five works of Murillo, Zurbaran, and Herrera 
le Vieux, which cost 300,000fr. Two paintings of 
Rubens_ were bought in 1859, and nine in 1861, in- 
cluding a Hobbema (a Windmill), bought for 52,000fr. 
Last year there were five pictures added, including a 
Velasquez—a full-length portrait of Philippe IV., which 
cost 23,000fr. The Chapter of Nétre Dame also last 
year presented to the Louvre 41 pictures of the French 
school. Among these is the Magnificat, which Jouvenet, 
having becomes paralysed, painted with the left hand 
in the year 1716. 

Curious ALPINE EXPERIENCES.—Professor Tyndall 
relates some curious Alpiné experiences of Mr. Robert 
Spencer Watson and his party, recently, in the re- 
gion of the Jungfrau. “On the 10th of July,” Mr. 
Watson says, “I visited the Col de la Jungfrau from 
the Aggisch Horn, in company with my wife and 
Messrs. John Sowerby and W. G. Adams, of Marl- 
borough College. We had with us, as guides, J. M. 
Claret, of Chamouni, and a young man from the hotel. 
The early morning was bright, and gave promise of a 
fine day, but, as we approached the Col, clouds settled 
down upon it, and, on reaching it, we encountered so 
severe a storm of wind, snow, and hail that we were 
unable to stay more than a few minutes. As we de- 
scended, the snow continued to fall so densely that we 
lost our way, and, for some time, we were wandering 
up the Létsch Sattel. We had hardly discovered our 
mistake when a loud peal of thunder was heard, and, 
shortly after, I observed a strange singing sound like 
that of a kettle issued from my alpenstock. We halted, 
and, finding that all the axes and stocks emitted the 
same sound, stuck them into the snow. The guide 
from the hotel now’ pulled off his cap, shouting that his 
head burned, and his hair was seen to have a similar 
appearance to that which it would have presented had 
he been on an insulated stool under a powerful electri- 
cal machine. We all of us experienced the sensation of 
pricking or burning in some part of the body, mere 
especially in the head and face, my hair also standing 
on end in an uncomfortable but very amusing manner. 
The snow gave out a hissing as though aheavy shower 
of hail was falling; the veil, on the wide-awake of 
one of the party, stood upright in the air and on waving 
our hands the singing sound issued loudly from the 
fingers. Whenever a peal of thunder was heard the phe- 
nomena ceased, to be resumed before the echoes had 
died away. At these times we felt shocks, more or less 
violent, in those portions of the body which were most 
affected. By one of these my right arm was paralysed 
so completely that I could neither use nor raise it for 
several minutes, nor, indeed, until it had been severely 
rubbed by Claret, and I suffered much pain in the 
shoulder-joint for several hours. At half-past twelve 
the clouds began to pass away, and the phenomena 
finally ceased, haying lasted 25 minutes. We saw no 
lightning, and were puzzled, at first, as to whether we 
should be afraid or amused. The young guide was very 
much alarmed, but Claret, who is devoid of fear, and 
who had twice before heard the singing (though with- 
out any of the other symptoms), laughed so heartily 
that we joined him. No evil effects were felt afterwards, 
beyond the inconvenience arising from the burning of 
our faces, which, though we had no sun, were almost 





livid in hue when we arrived at the Aiggisch Horn.” 
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1 a z and abd wi Ma that ie evil wptrit cougar 
NOTICES TO: CORRESPONDENTS. | sirt cetel mova. cumines, ge 1 can maser meet | doe of cate, arch in tt ent ee ort pict eocght 


Onances Menxar (Swansza).—Your address has been for- 


@. T. B—1) Yea.’ 2. We think 10s. clears all expenses. 
2. Eichwy pdahdes year to keep a wife upon! yes, and much 
yess do it, if she is pradent, managing, and economical. 

Mra. Bray (Loxpon),—Will. yon be good enough to write 
more OPE otbry axtedton will be jpaid 0s your com- 


Wrtr1am (Rremronp) has perused the requirements of A E, 
and considers that he is just the party that would be likely to 
suit her. He wenuld, therefore, be very happy to correspond 
with her, as he deeply sympathizes with her. 

Nowrarkit (Crewe) is in the receipt of £250-per annum, is 
5 ft 10 in. high, rather handsome, and twenty-three years of 
age. He wishes to hear from Justicia, with the view of ulti- 
mately entering into the connubial state. 

S.J. ©. (Acprrsnot) desires to correspond with Jusricra, 
and is a young man, twenty-five years of age 5 ft 9 in in 
height, with fair complexion and hazel eyes. He flatters him- 
self that he is. moderately gdod-looking, and if this meets 
Justicia's wishes, he shall be most happy to hear from her. 

Anyz (Brentrorn) pities. M. K..S., the forlorn sailor, and 
offers him a warm and a true heart. She is twenty-two, 
and would like to marry a sailor, She has no fortune, but 
a cheerful and sunshiny temper, and just the girl to make 
him happy: She would like to go the next voyage with him. 

W. Ovups (Ponsoxpy Pace) writes, in reference to the 
Nelson Mongment, that “the statue is not granite, but a 
brownish sand or gritstone, and isin three blocks. There is 
a bed at the waist or centre upwards, being two stones, and 
the arm is likewise joined on.” 

R. H. (Mévcowse Reors) writes to the Lonery Marpen that 
he is a gardener, twenty-two years of age, with dark hair, 
dark eyes, and of medium height. He would be very glad to 
have a few lines from Lonely Maiden, in order to throw some 
rays of light into his heart, and help to relieve the gloom of 
his bachelor life. 

Cagrte (Baiontc s), whois young and prepossessing, wishes 
to become acquainted with the Geyrieman so tired of the 
fashionable world. She has a warm and loving heart to 
offer him, if he can show affection and feel it Carzim will 
be delighted to write more explicitly, or the unknown may 
judge for himself. 

Mereprrn, in reply to Karty, says that he is 5 ft 11in- 
high, dark, and good-looking. Is, however, possessed of no 
money, but has a respectable trade. He can dance and play 
the violin, and is reserved in manner. He should be happy 
to hear from Karrr, but if not, thinks that some other young 
lady may answer him. He is nearly nineteen years of age. 

Tom Rusy (Hoppersrretp) would like to correspond with a 
young and amiable female who has some property. She 
must be of a sweet temper, and have a fair share of accom- 
plishments. He is twenty-five years of age, good-looking, 
and has an income of £400 a year, He would prefer a lady 
with a fortune. 

A W. OC. F. (@fanrrenone) is fn want of a wife, and is 
twenty-four years of age, a jeweller, and considered good- 
looking. His height is 5 ft 7 in., and his income is £200 a 
year. He concludes by congratulating us on the general ex- 
celience of Tur Lowpow Reaper, for which we beg to thank 
him, and, in retarn, hope that he will be happily suited with 
a wife. 

E. C. M—Your lines on “Content” are really very good, 
and we regret that your former communications have been 
inadvertently unneticed; but if you saw the piles of verse 
that we have by us from poetical correspondents, you would 
really be astonished how we find time to read it all It is im- 
possible for us to say when it will be the turn of your effu- 
sion for insertion. 

Monret, who has no fortune, writes:—‘ M. K. S. says he is 
in want of a wife, and as I am in want of a husband and quite 
willing to fall in love with a sailor, I hope I shall suit I am 
very domesticated, can darn and make pastry capitally; am 
considered very pretty, but rather small. I have wavy, dark 
brown hair, grey eyes, dark eyebrows, straight nose, and a 
small mouth, and am a very good amateur pianist and 
vocalist” 

Ivamorato.—L If her superiors were inclined to be cross 
and disagreable, they might cause some trouble; but we think 
this would not likely to be the case, as by marriage she be- 
comes the immediate puaery of the man to whom she has 
given her heart and hand. 2. No. 3. As soon as you like 
after a reasonable time. Thanks for your kindness in obtain- 
ing subscribers for Taz Lonpon Reaper. 

W. L. desires to know the address of his two sisters in 
Australia; but as Australis is a fifth continent, and as he has 
not informed us even of the locality in which they are located, 
it is ‘an ntter impossibility for us to give him their address. 
However, if he knows to what part they emigrated, he may 
risk s letter to them by sending it there, and possibly it may 
reach them. The handwriting is very good, but is indicative 
of little practice. 

J. M. is a lonely young gentleman, and replies to the LoneLy 
Maren in No. 19 of our journal. He is a mechanic, accom- 
plished in manner, and good-looking, but not beautiful; has 
a loving heart to dispose of; is of medium height, with dark 
hair and eyes; is good-tempered, but is beginning to wea 





this meets with her approval, and can cook a 
chop (as I believe the nearest way to a working man's heart 
is down his throat), and thinks she 


can a esman, 
& good wife without the help of a servant, I should be glad to 


hear from her through Tus Loxpon Reaver.” ; 

F. G. M. E. (BiemrncHam) is anxious to correspond with 
A Geytiemay, in No. 19 of THe Loypon Reaper’ She is 
nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 2 im. in height, clear complexion, 
with light blue eyes and curly hair. She has.a kind and true 
heart to offer him, is very good-te: faithful, and affec- 
tionate, and would make a good hotisewife. She has been 
used to hard work all her life, and is in business. If A Grn- 
TLEMAN thinks her worthy of notice, she would be glad to hear 
from him. : PRL eee 

T. B. B. (Wootwicn).—Your question fs extremely vague, 
as the cost would altogether d on the mode in which 
you voyage and the comforts you require. In a trading vessel, 
£8 might take you to Montreal, and thence you wonld have 
to find your own way to your destination. » We, however, 
have been in that country, and have known the voyage to 
have been accomplished for £3, £5, and £6. The wages of 
labourers vary; but you may set them down as averaging a 
good deal more than are obtained in this country. 

Lizzre (Lercester) would be happy to open @ correspond- 
ence with A Geytieman, who advertised in Na 19'of Tur 
Lonpon Reapgr. She is twenty-one years of with dark 
brown hair, fair complexion, and is good-looking, cheerful, 
and very affectionate. She says she would make a faithful, 
loving wife, is the daugh of P ble parents, and has 
been brought up to earn her own livelihood. Though-poor in 
wealth, she has that which is far better than riches, namely, 
an untarnished A gy —waem, and is passionately fond of music 
and flowers. With these accomplishments, Lizzie would be 
happy to hear from A GenrLemaN again, and is willing to 
share his fate and fortunes, whatever they may be, In sick- 
ness or in health, in prosperity or in adversity, she would love 
him for himiself alone. 

G. B.—Dulwich College was founded in 1611, by a comedian 
named Alleyne, and by hie will preference is given to all per- 
sons of that name. The master must always be an Alleyne 
or Allen. 

Pivto.—Conquer your jealousy. It isa very bad feeling; 
but we must agree with you, that the young lady’s conduct 
was not quite excusable. She flirted in your absence, but we 
think, under the circumstances, you can afford to forgive her 

O. P. M+—Marriage in England may be celebrated by license, 
of which there are three kinds, by banns—or, under the last 
marriage law—ig any dissenting place of worship duly re- 
gisiered for the purpose, or before the superintendent-regis- 
trar of a district, at his office. The Jast is the cheapest—the 
fees altogether amounting to no more than about thirteen 
shillings. 

Feronta.—Curling fluids are prepared in a variety of ways, 
but the most innocent we are acquainted with is a mixture of 
bees’-wax and olive-oil Take a piece of white bees’-wax, 
about the size of the kernel of the common nut, melt in it 
about an ounce of olive oil, and then add a few drops of ber- 
gamot, or any other scent which may be preferred, and you 
have a very good fluid for the hair. 

J. R. B—You ask us how you may best gain a young lady's 
affection. That all depends upon yourself, whether you are 
handsome or plain, agreeable or ble, reserved or 
affable. The only positive hint we can give you is, that inte- 
grity, unblemished morals, and a de: our, are ir- 
resistible with Gonpers young Love, like a candle, 
will not burn clearly in a vitiated atmosphere, “The lights 
burn blue,” is not altogether metaphor. 

G. W.—Styes are small abscesses seated on the edge of the 
eye-lid, and produced from the obstruction of very minute 
glands. They are often attended with much heat and pain, 
and always with great inconvenience. If they do not suppu- 
rate quickly, a small poultice of bread-and-milk is to be app! 
warm. When the matter is formed, an o should be 
made with the point of a lancet, and a portion of weak 
citrine ointment is to be afterwards applied. 
and neglect of the teeth impair the 

sweetener of the breath has been 
highly recommended: Take two ounces of terra japonica and 
half-an-ounce of sugar-candy—both in powder. Grind one 
drachm of ambergris with ten grains of musk, and dissolve a 
quarter of an ounce of th in two ounces of 
orange-flower water: mix all together, so as to form a paste, 
which roll into pipes the thickness of a straw, cut them into 
pieces, and put one in the mouth. 

Howsstvs has been in love with a young lady for upwards 
of two years; but he now finds that, in a letter to a friend, 
she has been calumniating him. How is he to proceed? Why, 
remoastrate with her on her baref: pertidy, and then 
“whistle her down the wind,” to find another credulous fool 
Are we going to have a race of libellous, slanderous, and 
malignant young women, or has it been in long ago; and the 
real fact is, that young men are 80 acute that they can find 
out all the faults and peccadilloes of the opposite sex, without 
giving themselves much trouble? We hope not. 

Rerrisution (Cowes) is acquainted with two young ladies— 
sisters—who in his presence are ye bey and cordial, but 
behind his back say évil and false thitigs df him. His course 
is a very clear one. He must treat them with the courtesy 
due to their sex, but studiously avoid their society. Double- 
faced is not to be tolerated, even in a beautiful woman. 
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of the loneliness of his life’ His parents are resp bh 
Age twenty-six, but he has no fortane. J, M. is highly de- 
lighted with the introduction of “‘ Women and her Master” to 
the pages of Tuz Lonpow Reaper. 

P. A. H. (Norrmenam), writing to Loyery Maren, says 
that “he is a joiner, and being twenty-two years of age, he 
begins to feel as if he should like to settle down in life, and if 
she is all she says, he would not wish for any more in a 
wife. He is considered good-looking, and is a good player on 
several instruments of music, of which he is very fo: He 
has s good situation, and is quite eapable of making a wife 
comfortable, being very fond of home.” 

Cuartes (K1ve’s Cross) sends us the following gallant com- 
munication, and as he seems to be partial to the more prac- 
tical substantialities of life, we allow him to speak for him- 
self :—“ Seeing,” he says, “in No. 19 of Tue Lonpon Reaper 
that Karrr es for the acquaintance of a tall young man, 
I beg te offer myself to her notice. Iam 6 ft. high, with dark 
brown eyes and dark curly hair. I have just entered my 
twentieth year. I have received a fair education, and am a 
tradesman's son; although I haye no money but what I have 





And if they did but know early enough that eventually the 
false face becomes the real face—and a very ugly face, in ad- 
dition—they would take such good care of isoadosiven and 
dispositions that their true and heavenly face would last them 
to the end of the chapter. A false woman, however lovely in 
form, is but a serpent, and the jewel she wears is but the 
toad’s, for it only shines in a dungeon of darkness. But the 
true woman, ner et ee or beautiful, is a type of the love 
and innocence which Providence hag made instrumental in 
the redemption of mankind. 

Anxious—a@ married lady—says thata friend of her husband 
is in the habit of calling at her house once or twice a week, 
arid spending an hour or two with her, even if her husband 
does not happen to be at home. He is a very “nice young 
man,” and seems fond of her eompany, but is always 
ful in his behaviour. But she is not satisfied, and asks: 
Does propriety require that she should refuse him admittance 
when her hi is absent, and tell him to “call again,” or 
shall she receive him as usual? Has Anxious ever read the 
Bile, or Milton's “ Paradise Js?" If she has not, ket her 





too much for poor Eve-~she fell. As « rule, married Women 
should sever receive visits from their male friends or Ate 
quaintanees in the absence of their husbands. The “ friengy 
or acquaintences " know very well that itis a breach of «tj, 
quette—and thereforé their visits prove them to be either very 
vulgar or very designing, A wife should prevent even sy;, 
picion at to her conduct. It is not enough that she ig 
pure.and loyal—she must avoid everything that might indy 
the ill-natured to think disrespettfully of her. 

B. CG. B—Carminé may be made as follows. Boil one omnes, 
troy, of cochineal, finely powdered, in twelve or fourteen pinty 
of rain-water, in a tinned mg vessel, for three minutes, 
then add twenty-five grains of alum, and continue the boijj 
for two minutes longer, then let it cool Draw off the clear 
liquor as soon as itis blood-warm, very carefully into shallow 
vessels, and put them by—laying a sheet of paper over each, 
to keep out the dust—for @ couple of days, by which time the 
carmine will have settled. The water being drawn off, thy 
carmine is dried in a warm stove. The water drawn off may 
be used for liquid rouge. 

Iyvesticator— When a chemist desires to learn the number 
of first'eléments in particular body, suppose a piece of rock 
or stone, his first,effort is to take it.to pieces—this is calle 
analysis. Heat being a thin and very powerful fluid, is oftey 
employed, its atoms being drivén’ between the parts of the 
body ‘operated upon, and ‘its minute molecules thus fored 
asunder. At other times, a substance can be subjected to the 
influence of another body which has power to attract or 
draw away one of its parts from the rest. The common pn. 
cess in iron mines may illustrate this. To obtain the dark 
brown clay in which iron is found, passages, sometimes 5 
mileor more in length, are made in the hills. As soon as thig 
clay is carried from the mines, itis thrown, with a mixture of 
lime aad coal, into immense earthen boilers, made rei-hot by 
fire. The whole mass is hogs melted down, and when ity 
Particles are thus separa’ by heat, the lime seizes hold of 
the clay, and rising with it to the top of the cauldron, leaves 
the pure iron below. A plug is then drawn from the bottom 
of the furnace, when the iron runs into narrow channels of 
sand The run iron, when taken out cold, is in short bars, 
called pig. 

G. H.—Compounds of which oxygen forms a part wer 
called acids and oxides according as they did or did not pos. 
sess acidity. An oxide of iron or co signifies a combins- 
tion of these metals with oxygen, which has no acid proper. 
ties. The name of the acid was derived from the substance 
acidified by the oxygen, to which was added the termination. 
Thus, sulphuric and carbonic acids signify acid compounds of 
sulphur and carbon with oxygen gas. If sulphur or any other 
body should form two acids, that which contains the least 
quantity is made to terminate in ous, as sulphurous acid. The 
termination in uret was intended to denote combinations of 
the simple non-metallic substances, either with one anoth:r, 
with a metal or with a metallic oxide. Sulphuret and carbu- 
ret of iron, for example, signify co ds of sulphur, and 
carbon withiron. The different oxides or sulphurets of the 
same substance were distinguished from one another by soms 
epithet which was commonly derived from the colour of the 
compound, such as the black and red oxides of iron, and the 
black and red sulphurets of mercury. Though this practice 
is still ti d ionally, it is now more customary to 
distinguish different degrees of oxidation by derivatives from 
the Greek. 





Apam asks whether revenge is a natural or an acquired 
feeling? We should say acquired, because it is the exposition 
of ‘a sentiment founded on provocation. The fact that some 
of the lower animals—the elephant, for instance—will resent 
@ wrong and treasure it in their memory, rather supports thar 
militates against this suppositi As with man, the mani- 
festation has been occasioned by some injury or sense of in- 

ury. It is not a natural feeling; if it were, all creation would 
ina state of mutiny. The very stones would be knocking 
each other to pieces—f 
furnish abundance 
trained natural ferocity is exasperated by trifles—hence the 
ardency of the lower passions. Among more civilized races, 
this natural quality is checked by education and habit; but 
when it does break forth, the consequences are very dreadful 
The object of Christianity is to subdue and eradicate this 
ferocity ; and until that has been aecomplished, we must ex- 
— such phases of conduct as revenge, hatred, selfishness. 
one sense revenge may be said to be the child of sellish- 
ness—and that certainly gives some colour to the idea that 
revenge is natural instead of being acquired. 

Lavrena—aAlthough it sounds paradoxical, yet so it is: 
love is at once the strongest and the weakest of the passions. 
It is strong when founded on pure motives, and animated by 
lofty sentiment. It is weak when the prompting feeling is 
impure, sordid, or absurd—for it may be broken in a moment 
It b strong when it is self-denying, trusting, hopeful, rational 
but instinct with nervous adoration, and as delicately watchful 
as the moon, which becomes sentinel in the sky, when all out 
world ,is between us and the generous, life-giving sun. Itis, 
weak when jealous, mean, vain, and ridiculous It has been 
reserved for women to detect these—for as her organisation 
is more appreciative than man’s, so it is gifted with more in- 
stinctive sagacity. In love, a man thinks a little, a womaa 

uesses a good deal—and her guessing creates a strongef 

eeling than his small thinking; for while he grows imp 
tient, she takes to her bosom those sweet thrills which form 
that sure, solid foundation which, in after-wedded life, is only 
disturbed by some dire r—such ‘as a domestic earth- 
quake, upheaving and splitting the union into fragments. 
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